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About this time news came that the Governor, 
Lord Malice, would pass through Wadgery on his 
tour up the back-blocks. A great function was 
necessary. It was arranged. Then came the question 
of the address of welcome to be delivered at the 
banquet. Dicky Merritt and the local doctor were 
proposed as composers, but they both declared they’d 
only “make rot of it,” and suggested Old Roses. 

They went to lay the thing before him. They 
found him in his garden. He greeted them, smiling 
in his quiet, enigmatical way, and listened. While 
Dicky spoke, a flush slowly passed over him, and 
then immediately left him pale; but he stood per- 
fectly still, his hand leaning against a sandal tree, 
and the coldness of his face warmed up again slowly. 
His head having been bent attentively as he listened, 
they did not see anything unusual. 

After a moment of silence and inscrutable de- 
liberation, he answered that he would do as they 
wished. Dicky hinted that he would require some 
information about Lord Malice’s past career and his 
family’s history, but he assured them that he did 
not need it; and his eyes idled somewhat ironically 
with Dicky’s face. 

When the two had gone, Old Roses sat in his 
room, a handful of letters, a photograph, and a 
couple of decorations spread out before him; his 
fingers resting on them, and his look engaged with a 
very far horizon. 

The Governor came. He was met outside the 
township by the citizens and escorted in—a dusty 
and numerous cavaleade. They passed the In- 
spector’s house. The garden was blooming, and on 
the roof a flag was flying. Struck by the singular 
character of the place, Lord Malice asked who lived 
there, and proposed stopping for a moment to make 
the acquaintance of its owner, adding, with some 
slight sarcasm, that if the officers of the Government 
were too busy to pay their respects to their Governor, 
their Governor must pay his respects to them. But 
Old Roses was not in the garden nor the house, and 
they left without seeing him. He was sitting under 
a willow at the Billabong, reading over and over 
to himself the address to be delivered before the 
Governor in the evening. And as he read his face 
had a wintry and inhospitable look. 

The night came. Old Roses entered the dining- 
room quietly with the crowd, far in the Governor's 
wake. According to his request, he was given a 
seat in a distant corner, where he was quite incon- 
spicuous. Most of the men present were in evening 
dress. He wore a plain tweed suit, but carried a 
handsome rose in his button-hole. It was impossible 
to put him at a disadvantage. He looked distinguished 
as he was. He appeared to be much interested in 
Lord Malice. The early proceedings were cordial, 
for the Governor and his suite made themselves most 
agreeable, and talk flowed amiably. After a time 
there was a rattle of knives and forks, and the 
Chairman rose. Then, after a chorus of “hear, 
hears,” there was general silence. The doorways of 
the room were filled by the women-servants of the 
hotel. Chief among them was Vic, who kept her 
eyes mostly on Old Roses. She knew that he was to 
read the address and speak, and she was more 
interested in him and his success than in Lord 
Malice and suite. Her admiration of him was great. 
He had always treated her as a lady, and it had 
done her good. He had looked earnestly and kindly 
into her brown eyes, and—— 

“ And I call upon Mr. Adam Sherwood to speak 
to the health of His Excellency Lord Malice.” 

In his modest corner Old Roses stretched to his 
feet. The Governor glanced over carelessly. He 
only saw a figure in grey, with a rose at button-hole. 
The Chairman whispered that it was the owner of 
the house and garden which had interested His Ex- 
cellency that afternoon. His Excellency looked a 
little closer, but saw only a rim of iron-grey hair 
above the paper held before Old Roses’ face. 

Then a voice came from behind the paper: “ Your 
Excellency, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen——” 


At the first words the Governor started, and his 
eyes flashed searchingly, curiously at the paper that 
walled the face and at the iron-grey hair. The voice 
rose distinct and clear, with modulated emphasis. 
It had a peculiarly penetrating quality. A few in 
the room—and particularly Vic—were struck by 
something in the voice—that it resembled another. 
She soon found the trail. Her eyes also fastened on 
the paper. Then she moved and went to another 
door. Here she could see behind the paper, at an 
angle. Her eyes ran from the screened face to that 
of the Governor. His Excellency had dropped the 
lower part of his face in his hand, and he was listen- 
ing intently. Vic noticed that his eyes were pain- 
fully grave and concerned. She also noticed other 
things. 

The address was strange. It had been submitted 
to the Committee, and though it struck them as out- 
of-the-wayish, it had been approved. It seemed 
different when read as Old Roses was reading it. 
The words sounded so inclement as they were chis- 
elled out by the speaker’s voice. Dicky Merritt 
afterwards declared that many phrases were inter- 
polated by Old Roses at the moment. 

The speaker referred intimately and with peculiar 
knowledge to the family history of Lord Malice, to 
certain more or less private matters which did not 
concern the public, to the antiquity of the name, 
and the high duty devolving upon one who bore the 
Earldom of Malice. He dwelt upon the personal 
character of His Excellency’s antecedents, and praised 
their honourable services to the country. He referred 
to the death of Lord Malice’s eldest brother in Bur- 
mah, but he did it strangely. Then, with acute 
incisiveness, he drew a picture of what a person in so 
exalted a position as a Governor should be and should 
not be. His voice assuredly had at this point a fine 
edge of scorn. The aides-de-camp were nervous, the 
Chairman apprehensive, the Committee ill at ease. 
But the Governor now was perfectly still, though, as 
Vic Dowling thought, rather pinched and old-looking. 
His fingers toyed with a wine-glass, but his eyes 
never wavered from that paper nor the grey hair. 

Presently the voice of the speaker changed. 

“ But,” said he, “in Lord Malice we have——the 
perfect Governor; a man of blameless and enviable 
life, and possessed abundantly of discreetness, judg- 
ment, administrative ability and power : the absolute 
type of English nobility and British character!” 

Then he dropped the paper from before his face, 
and his eyes met those of the Governor, and stayed. 
Lord Malice let go a long choking breath, which 
sounded very like immeasurable relief. During the 
rest of the speech—delivered in a fine-tempered 
voice—he sat as in a dream, yet his eyes intently 
upon the other, who now seemed to recite rather 
than read. He thrilled all by the pleasant resonance 
of his tones, and sent the blood aching delightfully 
through Vie Dowling’s veins. 

When he sat down there was immense applause. 
The Governor rose in reply. He spoke in a low 
voice, but anyone listening outside would have said 
that Old Roses was still speaking. By this resem- 
blance the girl, Vic, had trailed to others. It was 
now apparent to many, but Dicky said afterwards 
that it was simply a case of birth and breeding— 
men used to walking red carpet grew alike, just as 
studowners and rabbit-catchers did. 

The last words of the Governor's reply were 


delivered in a very convincing tone as his eyes hung © 


on Old Roses’ face. “ And, as I am indebted to you, 
gentlemen, for the feelings of loyalty to the Throne 
which prompted this reception and the address just 
delivered, so am I indebted to Mr. —— Adam Sher- 
wood for his admirable language and the unusual 
sincerity of his speaking; and to both you and him 
for most notable kindness.” Immediately after the 
Governor’s speech Old Roses stole out; but as he 
passed through the door where Vic stood, his hand 
brushed against hers. Feeling its touch, he grasped 
it eagerly for an instant, as though he was glad of 
the friendliness in her eyes. 
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It was just before dawn of the morning that the 
Governor knocked at the door of the house by Long 
Neck Billabong. The door opened almost at once, 
and he entered without a word. 

He and Old Roses stood face to Seen. His face 
was drawn and worn, the other's cold and calm. 

“ Tom, Tom,” Lord Malice said, “ we thought you 
were dead—” 

“That is, Edward, having left me to my fate 
you were only half a mile away 
with a column of stout soldiers and hillmen—you 
waited till my death was reported, and seemed 
assured, and then came on to England: for two 
things, to take the title, just vacant by our father's 
death, and to marry my intended wife, who, God 
knows, appeared to have little care which brother it 
was. You got both. I was long a prisoner. When 
I got free, I knew: I waited. I was waiting till you 
had achild. Twelve years have gone: you have no 
child. But I shall spare you yet awhile. If your 
wife should die, or you should yet have a child, I 
shall return.” 

The Governor lifted his head wearily from 
the table where he now sat. “Tom,” he said 
in a low, heavy voice, “ I was always something of a 
scoundrel, but I’ve repented of that thing every day 
of my life since. It has been knives—knives all the 
way. . . . Iam glad—I can’t tell you bow glad 
—that you are alive.” 

He stretched out his hand with a motion of great 
relief. ‘“ I was afraid you were going to speak to- 
night—to tell all, even though I was your brother. 
You spared me for the sake——” 

“For the sake of our name,” the other interjected 
stonily. 

“For the sake of our name. But I would have 
taken my punishment, taken it in thankfulness, 
because you are alive.” 

“ Taken it like a man, your Excellency,’ was the 
low rejoinder. 

“ You will not wipe the thing out, Tom?” said 
the other anxiously. 

Tom Hallwood dried the perspiration from his 
forehead. 

“It can never be wiped out. For you shook 
all my faith in my old world. That’s the worst 
thing that can happen a man. I only believe 
in the very common people now—those who 
are not put upon their honour. One doesn’t 
expect it of them, and, unlikely as it is, one isn’t 
often deceived in them. I think we ’d 
better talk no more about it.” 

“You mean I had better go, Tom.” 

“T think so. I am going to marry soon.” The 
other started nervously. ‘“ You needn’t be so 
shocked. I'll come back one day, but not till your 
wife dies, or you have a child, as I said.” 

The Governor rose to his feet and went to the 
door. “ Whom do youintend marrying,” he asked in 
a voice far from regal or vice-regal; only humbled 
and disturbed. The reply was instant and keen, “A 
barmaid.” 

The other’s hand dropped from the door. But 
Old Roses, passing over, opened it, and, mutely wait- 
ing for the other to pass through, said: “ I do not 
a " doubt but there will be issue. Good-day, my 

r 

The Governor passed out from the pale light of 
the lamp into the grey and moist morning. He 
turned at a point where the house would be lost to 
view, and saw the other still standing there. The 
voice of Old Roses kept ringing in his ears sardonic- 
ally. He knew that his punishment must go on 
and on. 

And it did. Old Roses married Victoria Dowling 
from the Jumping Sandhills, and there was comely 
issue, and that issue is now at Eton; for Esau came 
into his birthright, as he hinted he would, at his own 
time. But he and his wife have a way of being 
indifferent to the gay, astonished world. And, un- 
common as it may seem, a has not tired of her. 

GILBERT PARKER. 


“LONGIOR ANTIQUIS VISA MAESTIS HIEMS.” 


—— 


ROWN and bare the furrowed earth, 
And bare and brown the trees ; 
And oh, for a tender blade of corn, 
And oh, for the hum of bees ! 


One soft sound of a fairy breath 
Across the waiting wold, 

And one sweet kiss of a fairy mouth 
Upon the slumb’ring mould. 


And green and fair the quiv'ring fields, 
And fair and green the leaves; 

But oh, for the glow of the ruddy copse, 
And oh, for the whitening sheaves! 


And through the waste and sultry air 
The slow, fierce sun beats down ; 

Ah, would that the nip of the frost were here, 
And the fields again were brown! 


CuTHBEeRT McEvoy. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THE SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, May 27th, 1892. 

BOUT forty years ago two ingenious gentlemen, 

Mr. Austin, of Exeter College, and Mr. Ralph, a 

member of the Bar, published a book containing 

short sketches of the lives of Poets Laureate of this 

realm, beginning with Ben Jonson and ending with 

Wordsworth, and also an essay on the title and office. 

It has sometimes been rudely said that Laureates 

came into fashion when fools and jesters went out, 

but the perusal of Messrs. Austin and Ralph's 

introductory essay, to say nothing of the most 

cursory examination of the table of contents of their 

volume, is enough to disprove the truth of this 
saying. 


A Laureate was originally a purely university 
title, bestowed upon such Masters of Arts who 
had exhibited skill in the manufacture of Latin 
verses, and it had nothing to do with the civil 
authority or royal favour. Thus the famous Skelton 
(1460-1529) was laureated at Oxford, and afterwards 
obtained permission to wear his laurel at Cambridge ; 
but, though tutor to King Henry VIII, and, 
according to Miss Strickland the original corrupter 
of that monarch, he was never a Poet Laureate in the 
modern sense of the word; that is, he was never 
appointed to hold the place and quality of Poet 
Laureate to his Majesty. I regret this, for he was a 
man of original genius. Campbell, writing in 1819, 
admits his ‘“‘vehemence and vivacity,”” but pronounces 
his humour “ vulgar and flippant,” and his style a 
texture of slang phrases; but Mr. Churton Collins, in 
1880, declares that Skelton reminds him more of 
Rabelais than any author in our language, and 
pronounces him one of the most versatile and 
essentially original of all our poets. We hold with 
Mr. Collins. 


‘Skelton was popularly known as a Poet Laureate, 
and in the earliest edition of his poems, which bears 
no date, but is about 1520, he is described on the title- 
page as “ Mayster Skelton, Poet Laureate,” as he also 
is in the first collected edition of 1568, “Pithy 
pleasaunt and profitable works of Maister Skelton, 
Poete Laureate.” This title was the University 
title and not a royal one. 


Spenser is sometimes reckoned amongst the Poets 
Laureate; but,as a matter of fact, he had no right to 
the title at all, nor did he or his publishers ever 
assume it. He is, of course, one of the poetical 
glories of Cambridge, but he was never laureated 
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there, nor did Queen Elizabeth ever appoint him her 
poet, though she granted him £50 a year. 


The first Laureate, in the modern sense of the 
word, is undoubtedly Ben Jonson, to whom Charles I. 
made out a patent conferring upon this famous man 
£100 a year and “a terse of Canary Spanish wine,” 
which latter benefit the miserable Pye commuted 
for £27. From Jonson to the present distinguished 
holders of the office there is no breach of continuity, 
for Sir William Davenant, who was appointed in 
1638, survived till the Restoration, dying in 1668. 
The list is a curious one, and is just worth printing :— 
Jonson, Davenant, Dryden, Shadwell, Nahum Tate, 
Rowe, the Rev. Laurence Eusden, Colley Cibber, 
William Whitehead, the Rev. Thomas Warton, 
Henry James Pye, Robert Southey, William Words- 
worth, Lord Tennyson. 


One must be charitable in these matters. Here 
are fourteen names and four great ones—Jonson, 
Dryden, Wordsworth, and Tennyson; two distin- 
guished ones—Nicholas Rowe and Robert Southey ; 
two clever names—Shadwell and Colley Cibber ; two 
respectable names—Tate and Warton; one interest- 
ing name—Davenant; and three unutterable names 
_-Eusden, Whitehead, and Pye. After all, it is not 
so very bad. The office was offered to Gray, and he 
refused it. Pope, as a Roman Catholic, was out of 
the question. It would have suited Thomson well 
enough, and have tickled dear Goldsmith’s fancy 
mightily. Collins died too young. 


But Eusden, Whitehead, and Pye, how did they 
manage it? and what in the name of wonder did they 
write? Eusden was of Irish extraction, but was 
born the son of an English clergyman, and was like 
most poets a Cambridge man. He owed his appoint- 
ment in 1718 to the Duke of Newcastle of the period, 
whose favour he had won by a poem addressed to 
him on the occasion of his marriage with the Lady 
Henrietta Godolphin. But he had also qualified for 
the office by verses sacred to the memory of George I., 
and in praise of George II. 

“ Hail, mighty monarch! whom des¢1t alone 
Would, without birthright, raise up to the throne, 
Thy virtues shine peculiarly nice, 

Ungloomed with a confinity to vice:” 


To do Grub Street justice it was very angry with 
this appointment, and Hesiod Cooke wrote a poem 
called “ The Battle of the Poets,” in which the new 
Laureate was severely but truthfully handled in verse 
not conspicuously better than his own— 


“ Eusden, a laureiled bard by fortune rais’d, 
By very few been read—by fewer prais’d.” 


Eusden is the author of “ Verses Spoken at the 
Public Commencement in Cambridge,” published in 
qjuarto, which are said to be indecent. Our authors 
refer tothem as follows:—* Those prurient lines which 
we dare not quote, but which the curious may see in 
the library of the British Museum, were specially 
composed and repeated for the edification and amuse- 
ment of some of the noblest and fairest of our great- 
great-grandmothers.” lusden took to drinking and 
translating Tasso, and died at his living, for he was 
a parson, of Coningsby in Lincolnshire. 


Of William Whitehead you may read in Camp- 
bell’s “ Specimens of the British Poets.” He was the 
son of a baker, was school-tutor to Lord Lymington, 
and having been treated at Oxford in the shabby 
way that seat of learning has ever treated poets— 
from Shirley to Calverley—proceeded to Cambridge, 
‘that true nest of singing-birds, where he obtained a 
Fellowship and the post of domestic tutor to the 
eldest son of the Earl of Jersey. He was always 
fond of the theatre, and his first effort was a little 


farve which was never published, but which tempted 
him to compose heavy tragedies which were. Of 
these tragedies it would be absurd to speak; they 
never enjoyed any popularity, either on the stage or 
in the closet. He owed his appointment—which he 
did not obtain till Gray had refused it—entirely to 
his noble friends. 


Campbell had the courage to reprint a longish 
poem of Whitehead’s called “ Variety: a Tale for 
Married People.” It really is not very, very, very 
bad, but it will never be reprinted again; and so 
I refer “the curious” to Mr. Campbell's seventh 
volume. 


As for Pye, he was a scholar and a gentleman, 
a barrister,a Member of Parliament, and a police 
magistrate. On his father’s death he inherited a 
large estate, which he actually sold to pay his 
parent’s debts, though he was under no obligation 
to do so, as in those days a man’s real estate was 
not liable to pay the debts he might chance to 
leave undischarged at his death. He was not famous 
as a Parliamentary orator, but he was not altogether 
silent, like Gibbon; for we read that in 1788 he told 
the House that his constituents had suffered from a 
scanty hay harvest. I fear they will do the same 
this year, and have no Pye to point it out. He was 
appointed Laureate in 1790, and he died in 1813. He 
was always made fun of as a poet, and, unfortunately 
for him, there was another poet in the House at the 
same time, called Charles Small Pybus; hence the 
jest,“ Pye et Parvus Pybus,” which was in everyone’s 
mouth. He was a voluminous author and diligent 
translator, but I do not recollect ever seeing a single 
book of his in a shop, or on a stall, or in a catalogue. 
Great Pye is dead—as dead as Parvus Pybus, M.P. 


REVIEWS. 


PERSIA TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


Persia AND THE Perstan Question. By the Hon. George Curzon 
M.P. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


N this interesting and important book Mr. Curzon 
gives us a narrative of his travels in Persia, full 
of vivid and picturesque sketches of scenery and 
manners, of tribes and cities, of princes and people ; 
with brief biographies of the leading personages 
in the kingdom, and descriptions of its present 
state and prospects. He touches upon all the 
difficult problems, practical and speculative, raised 
by the great and rapidly growing influence of 
Europe in Asia, and particularly upon those which 
are connected with the rivalry between Russia and 
England in the fields of commerce and politics. He 
examines and reports at length upon the internal 
administration and external relations of Persia ; he 
reviews the army, the finances, and the courts of 
justice ; he interviews the Shah and his Ministers, 
discusses institutions and reforms, the Harem and the 
Moollahs ; and he throws in, by the way, various 
chapters on history and religion, archwology and 
topography, which show great industry in collating 
all known authorities and a lively faculty of dealing 
with Orientalism of every kind. 

Mr. Curzon took the Russian railway from the 
Caspian to Astrabad; struck thence across the 
Persian frontier to Meshed; traversed Khorasan, 
visited Teheran, Ispahan, and Shiraz, and took 
ship at the Persian Gulf. The story of his jour- 
neyings, which will be very useful even as a 
guide- book to future travellers, is interspersed 
with much excellent observation, showing a true 
eye for the Asiatic tone and colour. His ima- 
gination kindles, as well it might, at the strong 
contrasts between the noise and stir of Western 
travel, and the leisurely movement, the  slug- 
gish circulation, of the East. You can run by 
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steam from Clapham Junction to Central Asia; but 
then come the silent rides over dark plains, the 
solitary tracks, and the apparition, looming out of 
the night, of some camel-caravan, as described by 
Mr. Curzon, passing softly across the lone and level 
sands of Khorasan. But our author is equally at 
home with subtle impressions and substantial facts, 
with statistics and scenery, with the economic as 
with the picturesque aspect of things. His treat- 
ment of the different Persian provinces is singularly 
comprehensive; he recapitulates early and recent 
history, enlarges upon trade, revenue, and manu- 
factures, on cultivation and climate; he shows con- 
siderable knowledge of tribal and religious distinc- 
tions; and he examines at length, for each tract 
or chief town, its political and strategic importance. 
-If anyone desires to learn all that is worth know- 
ing, for instance, about the designs of Russia 
upon the North-Western provinces of Persia, or the 
interests of England in the maritime regions of the 
South, he will find in these volumes every kind of 
information collected and commented upon vigor- 
ously. If, in particular, the reader wishes to under- 
stand the bearings of the “Seistan Question” upon 
the relations between Persia and Afghanistan ; or 
the reasons why Russia and England “ are induced 
to regard Khorasan with so intense a concern”; or 
the attitude of Russia toward the Persian border 
districts along the Caspian; or the value to England 
of the navigation of the Karun river; or our very 
remarkable position in the Persian Gulf—Mr. Curzon 
provides him with a complete dissertation upon the 
whole subject, with arguments carefully presented, 
and with conclusions that are both distinct and 
emphatic. We may recommend especially, as show- 
ing how our author traverses the whole length and 
breadth of his ground, the chapter on the Persian 
Gulf, recounting the romantic, but now almost for- 
gotten, history of the contest between Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English for commercial ascendency in 
those waters, and enlarging upon the maritime pro- 
tectorate so thoroughly established there by England, 
that the sea has been completely cleared of pirates, 
and all disputes among the Arab chiefs are form- 
ally referred to her sovereign arbitration. If the 
reader’s predilections be mainly commercial, he can 
study the currents of trade and the competition of 
tariffs, the rise and fall of railway projects, the un- 
developed mineral resources, and the manufactures ; 
and he can decide whether the Russian Czar or the 
Afghan Ameer be the more virulent persecutor of 
English Free Trade. 

To those, on the other hand, for whom Asia is 
the home and treasure-house of things spiritual, there 
will be much interest in the account given in this book 
of the rise and spread of the Babi faith, which is a 
revival of that mysticism to which Islam in Persia has 
always been inclined, embodying the inability to rest 
satisfied with written traditions, the craving for a 
new message, and a desire to behold and actually hear 
the Word Incarnate. If light reading be preferred, 
the book contains amusing and animated pictures 
of Oriental manners, anccdotes of domestic life and 
official ways, with full-sized and certainly not always 
flattering portraits of royal and ministerial person- 
ages. The Shah is a monarch of creditable ability, 
humane and well-meaning after his fashion, who, 
like his neighbour the Sultan, monopolises all real 
authority, using his Ministers chiefly as cats’-paws 
and mouth-pieces; he rules, surrounded by palace in- 
trigues, well pleased if he can fence off and balance 
rival European diplomatists bysetting one against the 
other. He reads many European newspapers, is fond 
of practical jokes and newfangled inventions ; and 
his court exhibits the usual incongruities of modern 
taste and ancient customs, the mixture of old- 
established barbarism with the latest W estern luxuries, 
the compound of squalor and finery, of the electric 
light and the bastinado, which are just now the signs 
of a confused and changing time all over Asia. The 
delicate subject of the harem is so far approached 
that we are told something about the costumes 


and characters of the royal ladies, among whom 
the reigning favourite is just now that idyllic per- 
sonality, the miller’s daughter. A “colossal seraglio” 
sounds more imposing than seductive, though it 
may serve to explain the “ colossal male progeny” 
attributed to one of the Persian monarchs ; but in 
truth the epithet is one used rather indiscriminately 
by Mr. Curzon in the sense of extravagance or 
enormity. 

There is an instructive chapter on the army, 
which has good stuff in the ranks, but is inefficiently 
officered, ill-paid, and badly armed, and suffers from 
the general dry-rot that infects every department 
of Government. The history of railway enterprise 
in Persia tells of various futile concessions but of no 
construction ; for Persian guarantees rank low in the 
money markets, and Russian diplomacy is naturally 
bent on thwarting English projectors. “The num- 
ber of railway schemes which successive Russian 
Ministers have opposed would fill a respectable 
obituary column in the Times ;” nor is it surprising 
that in a country which has become the debatable 
land between the contending spheres of Russian 
and English influence in Asia, the question of 
railway-making should be treated as an essential 
issue. Of the international contest of railways in 
Asia it may now be said, as formerly of ballads in 
Europe, that he who makes them may leave law- 
making to others; the iron way leads as surely to a 
political footing as to commercial preponderance. Mr. 
Curzon criticises severely in his final chapter the 
appetite for territorial aggrandisement which he 
detects in the Persian policy of Russia; and if it be 
true that her secret plans embrace the annexation of 
all the northern provinces, from the Caspian to the 
Afghan frontier, and that she also “ turns a longing 
eye” towards the Persian Gulf, then undoubtedly 
England has cause not only for moral indignation 
but for material alarm. Such an expansion of 
Asiatic Russia would upset the whole balance of 
power in Asia, and, of course, would entirely trans- 
form the military and political situation in India; 
it would mean the bringing of half Asia within the 
European system, with a vast addition to our own 
risks and responsibilities. But Mr. Curzon attests the 
existence of a powerful British influence in Persia, 
sufficient, one may infer, to prevent the erasure 
of that most ancient kingdom from the world’s map; 
nor is it certain, to our mind, that his judgments are 
free from some degree of patriotic bias. He convicts 
Russia no less confidently of ambitious and acquisitive 
designs than he entirely acquits England of any 
territorial cupidity : the Russians aim at hastening 
the decay and dilapidation of Persia, whereas the 
English strive for her commercial development and 
moral regeneration. In other words, the English 
want fresh markets, new fields for investment, 
administrative reforms: their whole interest, politi- 
cal and commercial, lies in setting up the country 
and sustaining it. The Russians, on their side, 
probably think that trade, railways, and benevolent 
schemes of industrial progress imply the absorption 
of a decadent Oriental State no less surely, because 
more slowly, than forcible conquest ; they are no way 
concerned to strengthen Persia; they need outlets 
southward from the Caspian; and the highest moral 
considerations will never reconcile them to being 
quietly elbowed out of the country. 


AN IRISH LEADER, 


Tue Manuscripts AND CokRESPONDENCE oF JAMES, First EArt oF 
Cuartemont. Vol. i., 1745-1783. Edited by J. T. Gilbert. 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, Twelfth Report, Appendix, 
Part x. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 


DESPITE a certain strain of vanity running through 
his composition, the character of James, first Earl of 
Charlemont and the part he played in the struggle 
for Irish legislative independence were such as not 
only justly to entitle him to the respect and admira- 


tion of his contemporaries, but also to render his 
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correspondence, and especially hisown memoirs, a valu- 
able and interesting contribution to our knowledge of 
one of the most critical, as it was certainly one of the 
most glorious, episodes in the history of his unhappy 
country. His manuscripts, now in the possession of 
the Royal Irish Academy and of Dr. Percival Wright, 
have always, it would appear, been easily accessible 
to students, and Francis Hardy’s Life of Charlemont 
and Mr. Lecky’s History of England have made us all 
more or less familiar with the main incidents of his 
life. But though a politician first of all, Charlemont 
was by no means a politician pure and simple. The 
early years he spent abroad in Italy and elsewhere, 
and his intimacy with Dr. Johnson and the members 
of the Literary Club, had fostered and matured in 
him a natural inclination to literature and art, which, 
had he been less conscientiously devoted than he 
was to his country, would probably have left him a 
mere dilettante and patron of the arts and belles- 
lettres. It was his single-hearted zeal in the cause 
of his country that saved him from this fate and 
raised him, without either military knowledge or 
capacity, to the command of eighty thousand volun- 
teers,and that without eloquence, or, indeed, the power 
to speak in public, made him almost the equal of 
Grattan and Flood in the councils of the nation. 
Returning home after an absence of eleven years— 
years by no means wasted, though not without their 
vain regrets—full of a generous enthusiasm for the 
emancipation and regeneration of his country, Charle- 
mont found himself at the outset of his career stand- 
ing practically alone. His friends, almost without 
an exception, were Englishmen, and however sym- 
pathetic they might be on other subjects, they could 
hardly be expected to share his enthusiasm, or even, 
perhaps, to understand the motives that actuated him, 
in the cause to which he had devoted his life. In those 
dark days—the days preceding the Octennial Act, 
“that root,” as he well describes it, “from whence 
all our subsequent acquisitions sprang ’—Charlemont 
found sympathy and consolation in correspondence 
with that much maligned and deeply injured man, 
Charles Lucas. Few of Lucas’s letters to Charlemont 
have been preserved, and the interest they possess is 
almost entirely personal, but they help us to realise 
very vividly how gentle and chivalric was the spirit 
that breathed in that rough orator of the market- 
place. The part which Charlemont marked out for 
himself in politics, that namely of absolute independ- 
ence in regard to administration, whether based on 
Whig or Tory principles, carried with it of necessity 
a certain amount of social ostracism, and to those 
unacquainted with the conditions of political life in 
Ireland the rigidity with which he adhered to his 
resolution in this respect may well have appeared 
somewhat strange and even slightly pedantic. To 
Charlemont the fate of Flood furnished ample justifi- 
cation for his conduct. On the other hand, his very 
impracticableness, as it was styled in the court 
dialect of the time, and the coldness, not to say con- 
tempt, with which he treated every overture on the 
part of the Castle, served rather to enhance than to 
impair his position in the eyes of a nation which, 
notwithstanding its predilection for rank and wealth, 
has always shown itself singularly sensitive as to 
the integrity of its public men. It was the absolute 
trust reposed in his political integrity, coupled with 
the natural respect which his rank and wealth 
inspired, that raised him to the position he occupied, 
a position to which neither Flood nor Grattan in 
their palmiest days could aspire. That the descendant 
of an English colonist, a Protestant and a man of by 
no means extraordinary abilities, should thus have 
succeeded in becoming the acknowledged and trusted 
leader of a great national movement is a fact which, 
however gratifying it must have been to Charle- 
mont personally, is profoundly significant of the de- 
moralising influence which the system of caste 
government was exercising upon the Irish nobility 
generally. Content as they were for the most 
part to shape their political conduct according 
to the requirements and at the dictation of the 


English Government of the day, unmindful and 

even contemptuous of the claims of their own 

country, they gradually lost all sense of their own 

independence, and with their independence all that 

influence in national affairs which their rank would 

otherwise have assured to them. Had they as a 

body possessed one-tenth part of Charlemont’s 

patriotism; had they, instead of opposing, con- 

descended to guide the national will, they would 

have spared themselves and their country that final 

scene of humiliation which, for a time, at any rate, 

put an end to their separate existence. But steeped 

as they were in selfishness, jealous of one another, 

and indifferent to everything except their own 

aggrandisement, they sank into utter contemptible- 

ness—mere terra filii and men of straw, as they 

appeared to De Quincey, unwilling to pronounce but 

unable to avert their doom. To have steered clear 
of this political maelstrom, to have recognised the 
path of duty and resolutely to have walked therein, 
was undoubtedly an act of rare virtue on Charle- 
mont’s part; but at the same time it must be con- 
fessed that the air of self-conscious integrity with 
which he carried himself is occasionally a little 
wearisome and even ridiculous. The truth is, Charle- 
mont was not a little overpowered by a sense of his 
-own importance, and being likewise of an extremely 
sensitive temperament he was very apt to interpret 
the slightest and perhaps quite unintentional mani- 
festation of coldness or want of deference towards 
him as a personal affront. His quarrel with Grattan 
is an instance of his unfortunate touchiness in this 
respect. The origin of the quarrel is involved in 
some obscurity, for both Charlemont and Grattan 
were particularly reticent about it; nor, indeed, 
would it be worth mentioning here except for the 
curious light which the present volume seems to 
throw incidentally upon it. Among Charlemont’s 
friends there was none more warmly attached to 
him than Richard Marlay, afterwards Bishop of 
Waterford, and yet when some trivial misunder- 
standing threatened to put an end to a lifelong 
friendship, Charlemont had the impudence (for we 
can call it nothing else) to admit “that upon 
many occasions I put on a degree of coldness . . . 
in order that you might desire an explanation, which 
I should instantly have afforded you. In this I was 
disappointed.” The genial Geoffrey Wagstaffe, one 
would fancy, must have found his philosophy sorely 
tried by this piece of cynicism. But it was charac- 
teristic of Charlemont that he never confessed him- 
self to have been in the wrong. His remarks about 
the Bishop of Derry are couched in the same self- 
conceited strain. Frederick Augustus Hervey, Earl 
of Bristol and Bishop of Derry, may have been and 
probably was all that Charlemont said of him—“a 
bad father,” “a worse husband,” “a determined 
Deist,” ete. etc., but one has an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that the bishop’s popularity in the north and 
Charlemont’s jealousy of him had a good deal to do 
with his estimate of him. But to turn for a moment 
from Charlemont to his correspondents, there is plenty 
of very readable and entertaining matter in the 
present volume. Here, for instance, are several letters 
from Charlemont’s tutor and companion during his 
travels, the Rev. Edward Murphy, of Lucian fame, full 
of the best advice administered in the kindestand most 
unclerical fashion. Letters also from John Parker, an 
English artist living at Rome, who acted as art 
collector for Charlemont, containing, amongst other 
things, an account of a quarrel with Piranesi, the 
author of an elaborate work on the antiquities of 
Rome, who, in order to revenge himself for some 
slight put upon him by Charlemont, took the novel 
method of lampooning him and his friends in a series 
of satirical prints supplementary to his work; as, for 
instance, by exhibiting Charlemont’s coat of arms in 
a shattered condition among the ruins, with an in- 
scription, mi aurum posco, nec mi pretium 
dederitis. Piranesi fecit,” and by supplying Parker 
himself with a tomb among the Scipios. Piranesi was 


punished for his offence, but it must be allowed that 
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for a time he had the best of the joke. Here, too, is 
a merry letter from Henry Herbert, Lord Pembroke, 
written on the eve of the battle of Warburg, 29th 
July, 1760, with a description of Prince Ferdinand’s 
army and the battle of Rossbach, suggesting “ to all 
wagers of war” as a convenient method of campaign- 
ing “a coffin on a light carriage with a bed in it, and a 
tilt and some chicken coops at the sides in the suttling 
way,” insinuating that “our motions here depend as 
much on the court of Berlin as on that of London,” 
and confirming incidentally the charge preferred 
against Ferdinand’s English troops of being inordin- 
ately fond of their horses. Those whoare interested 
in Chatterton and the Rowley controversy will find 
much here which, if not absolutely new to them, 
will prove sufficiently amusing. Charlemont him- 
self, in opposition to his friend Malone, was a pro- 
fessed believer in Rowley, though compelled to admit 
that all the wit and genius were on the other side 
An excellent criticism of Lord Chesterfield’s 
“Letters” by Charlemont is followed by a number 
of good anecdotes about his son Philip Stanhope. 
But for these and other good things we must refer 
the reader to the volume itself and content ourselves 
with the following from one of Topham Beauclerk’s 
letters: “I saw a letter from Foote with an account 
of an Irish tragedy. The subject is Manlius, and the 
last speech which he makes when he is pushed off 
from the Tarpeian rock is, ‘Sweet Jesus, where am I 
going?’” 


MR. STEPHENS’S SECOND VOLUME. 


A History or tHE Frenxcn By H. Morse Stephens, 
salliol College, Oxford. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Ir there be anyone who can take up this volume 
and read its ninth chapter—on the Committee 
of Public Safety, the pivot of the Revolution— 
without discerning the great ability of the historian, 
then that reader's opinion is not worth having. And 
no one who peruses the whole book with care can 
fail to see on every page evidence of good hard work 
well bestowed. The history will be of great value 
for reference if it be provided with a really good 


index; but the vast mass of dry detail, the inter- 


minable catalogues of mere proper names (“ run on,” 
in printer's phrase, into lines) which constantly 
furnish the bulk of a page’s matter, make it—and we 
regret much to have to say so—almost impossible at 
times to go on wading any longer. There is an 
Appendix certainly, but a good third of the text 
itself is mere appendix also. 

Our own view, in the matter of the history- 
writing of this period, very much accords with 
Professor Huxley’s — that there is “room for 
historians who will renounce the enthusiasm and 
verdict business, and be content with devoting their 
best efforts to the exposition of the bare cold- 
blooded truth” ; and there is no lack of cold-blooded- 
ness about Mr. Stephens. He has deliberately and 
sustainedly undertaken an almost wrong-headed 
defence of the massacres of September, 1792, and of 
the Terror. This is one of the main points on which 
his own personal views must not be allowed to 
swamp our saner judgments. 

The Terror (he says) was needed to carry France triumphantly 
through the terible winter of 1793 (p. 248). It cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon that the whole of the system of terror was 
due to the perils in the provinces and on the frontiers (249). It was 
neither so monstrous nor so admirable [!] as it was painted (320). 
The massacres of September, 1792, were caused by the overcrowding 
of the prisons [!], and the belief of the Republicans that the 
prisoners were numerous enough to break out and murder their 
wives and children; and it must be admitted that judicial murders 
are preferable to wholesale massacres (330), There is an apology for 
the great Revolutionary leaders, who confidently believed the death 
of 1,000 poor creatures who were foully murdered in the prisons of 
a would pave the way for a stronger and more glorious France 
(148). 

There is “seeing double” in all this; and the 
“apology ” might almost have been made by a very 
archaic heathen for some colossal human sacri- 
fice. Mr. Stephens says, too (152), that “the news 
of the massacres was received with relief by all 


classes.” Carlyle’s “shriek of inarticulate horror 
from all Europe” is now, then, to be silenced? We 
prefer to Mr. Stephens’s the impassivity of the 
mathematician Lagrange, who, when asked later on 
how he could possibly have voted for all the terrible 
annual conscriptions, said that after all they didn’t 
sensibly affect the tables of mortality. How much 
nearer this “cold truth” (of the temperature of 
which there is overmuch bragging) is another sen- 
tence of Professor Huxley’s—that many of these 
worst features of the Revolution were due to the 
violence of a populace degraded to the level of 
beasts by the institutions under which they herded 
and starved! And we advise Mr. Stephens to turn 
to the “ Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris” (Tuctey’s 
ed., pp. 96 to 98, ete.), where he will find an absolute 
counterpart of the work of the Septembriseurs in 
the Paris prison-massacres of June, 1418, when they 
burnt alive, or hacked to death and stripped naked, 
1,518 men and women in twelve hours. And we tell 
him further that it is bootless to sprinkle rose- 
water over these vile stenches; and that these things 
are done by the devil's scourings of God's earth that 
gravitate into the purlieus of Paris, and in our own 
days furnished one element in the atrociti:s of the 
Commune. 

Mr. Stephens very properly points ont that eight 
of the twelve that formed the terrible Committee of 
Salvation were lawyers. Von Moltke’s “ Memoirs” 
sneer at Gambetta’s “government of avocats” in 
1870; and there were 400 lawyers in the Legislative 
Assembly of 1791. And yet we never see anyone— 
not even Carlyle—put his finger on the radical cause 
of this; which was, that the twelve supreme courts or 
“parlements” of France, which dealt with appeals, 
and examined and registered (or refused to register) 
the edicts, declarations, and ordinances of the king, 
were formed of the élite of the legal profession, of 
the noblesse de robe; and that these robins, as 
they are still called (their wives are even robines), 
were drawn, and almost bound by their duties in 
regard to the royal decrees, to interfere constantly 
and authoritatively for centuries in constitutional 
affairs. Of course it was the rarely summoned Etats- 
Généraux (the States-General) that corresponded most 
nearly to our Parliament, our estates of the realm; 
but it was thus that the members of the “ parle- 
ments ’’—especially of that of Paris, which extended 
its long arms to Lyons and into Saintonge—came to 
have so much to do with combating the autocratic 
prerogative in the last struggles of the monarchy. 
Thus were Danton, Robespierre, Couthon, Billaud- 
Varennes, Fouquier-Tinville, Barrére, and Saint-Just 
—all limbs of the law—helped up to the surface of 
the Terrorists. 

In a well-managed account of their struggle for 
the mastery Mr. Stephens naturally extols the 
thoroughgoing Jacobins at the expense of the 
visionary, talkative, immortal Girondins ; and accuses 
Danton—“ the Mirabeau of the sansculottes,” the 
terrible impresario who held the strings behind the 
marionettes-—of no more than mere “ indifference” 
(167) to the massacres of September. These excuses 
are overdone; Danton indifferent! But it is also 
admitted that “he regarded these massacres as an 
advantage to France.” That is quite true. “ Don’t 
think we're going to send you young ladies!” said 
he, when the Commissaries Extraordinary were sent 
out to fall to work in the departments in that Sep- 
tember. 

It is a relief not to find too very much about 
Marie-Antoinette in this volume; but we seize the 
occasion for the remark (by no means hackneyed) 
that she had the initial misfortune to succeed, in 
popular estimation, to the well-established ill-repute 
of the immediately previous royal womenkind—the 
Pompadour, the Du Barri, and their company—and 
that her own levity, bad faith, and hard pride, 
served in no way to repel, but rather to invite, the 
bestowal of that infamous and fatal legacy. 

Mr.Stephenscites Schmidt's “Tableaux"—which is 
now indeed an Oxford class-book—but we do not see 
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that he mentions Deschiens’s “ Bibliographie des 
journaux.” Schmidt's documents were all burnt by 
the Commune after he used them, but those of 
Deschiens are still reserved apart in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 


ON THE PRAIRIES, AND ELSEWHERE. 


Across THE Piatns. By Robert Louis Stevenson. London: Chatto 

& Windus. 
A TIMID man, for ever vexing his soul with the 
questions Why ? and Wherefore? might find it hard 
to justify a review of a new book by Mr. Stevenson. 
In him we have an author of the pleasantest fancy, 
exquisite sensibility, and wide popularity, whose 
lightest words are weighed—as they deserve to be—- 
in golden scales, and whose graver thoughts are 
pondered in the watches of the night. What need 
then, murmurs the timid man, to do more than 
record the fact that there is now to be had of all 
booksellers, for the sum of four shillings and two- 
pence, a new volume by Mr. Stevenson, having on 
its every page the impress of the peculiar and de- 
lightful genius of its author. But the columns of 
a newspaper are not reserved for the plaintive 
whispers of the timid man, nor need any reviewer 
hesitate to express his clumsy delight and noisy joy 
simply for fear of hurting the fine feelings of sensi- 
tive authors, who, when all is said and done, much 
prefer to be stifled with praise than pelted with 
abuse. 

Without, therefore, a blush or a misgiving, we 
proceed to declare and pronounce that we have 
found in “ Across the Plains” solace, joy, and en- 
lightenment, and have recognised in it those qualities 
which make man lovable, friendship fascinating, 
and art adorable. 

Mr. Colvin, in his pleasant preface, which takes 
the quaint shape of a notelet to the author, some- 
what hesitatingly suggests that “the reader” may 
find the concluding pieces “less inspiriting” than 
usual, but, for our part, we protest we feel no con- 
cern for the spirits of the community. Ours have 
not suffered. We love the gloaming, the russet 
mantle, the darkening, though not the darkened, 
sky. We weary of a writer who is for ever tickling 
our wits almost as soon as we do of the “ inevitable 
she” who teases our minds with her vain pretences. 
We love a “ moody” author, one who, as he leads us 
by the hand and conducts us whither he chooses, 
prepares showers for our refreshment and thunder- 
storms for our wonderment, as well as sunshine for 
our joy. Mr. Stevenson has as many moods as a 
summer’s day in Britain, for we know nothing of 
the Samoan article. 

Perhaps Mr. Colvin had in his mind, when he 
urged his faint remonstrance, the tenth essay, the 
letter toa young gentleman who proposes to embrace 
the career of art. It is certainly an astringent 
document, perhaps more medicinal than artistic, a 
tonic solely needed for the relaxed state of these 
times. But there is nothing querulous in_ its 
language, even though it partly be the language of 
complaint, 

“ So to be the man, and leave the artist, 
Save the man’s joy, miss the artist’s sorrow.” 

In sundry moods, so it appears, even giving pleasure 
palls, and the artist longs to see himself translated 
into something else than smiles and tears. To be for 
ever appealing to the public is a tedious task. How 
much better to play bowls with Crowned Heads after 
the bold fashion of the Corsican than to wear their 
liveries and be rewarded with their insipid smiles. 
This reaction against the empire of words, this craze 
after the concrete, is no new thing, and is, as Tammas 
Haggart might say, “ michty humorous,” for of course 
deep down in his hidden soul the artist of words 
would not change estates with anybody. But asa 
mood it is delightful and genuine withal, and must 
and does explain such a passage as this, 

“T sp-ak of a more manly way of life; it is a point on which I 
must be rank, ‘To live bya pleasure is nota high cailing ; it involves 


patronage, however veiled; it numbers the artist, however ambitious, 
along with dancing-girls and billiard-markers. The French have a 
romantic evasion for one employment and call its practitioners the 
daughters of Joy. ‘The artist is of the same family ; he is of the sons 
of Joy, chose his trade to please himself, and has parted with some- 
thing of the sterner dignity of man.” 

and this :— 

“We all profess to be able to delight. And how few of us are! 

We all pledge ourselves to be able to continue to delight, and the day 
will come to each, and even to the most admired, when the ardour 
shall have declined and the cunning shall be lost, and he shall sit by 
his deserted booth ashamed.” 
And then the Praise—oh, dear! the Praise, what 
a hateful thing that is. “These buy and sell our 
pictures,” exclaims Browning's unknown painter, 
with a fine scorn which will resound through the 
centuries. “These don’t buy but read our books” 
is the far from solitary shriek, the bubbling cry of 
many an author as he sinks into the depths of his 
easy-chair exhausted by battling with the elements 
of criticism. 

“ Praise, you will tell me,” says Mr. Stevenson to his young gentle- 
man, “isa savoury dish, And in so far as you may mean the counten- 
ance of other artists, you would put your finger on one of the most 
essential and enduring pleasures ot the career of art. But in so far as 
you should have an eye to the commendations of the public or the 
notice of the newspapers, be sure you would be but cherishing a 
dream. . . . A man may have done well for years, and then he may 
fail: he will hear of his failure. Or he may have done well for years, 
and still do well; but the critics may have tired of praising him, or 
there may have sprung up some new idol of the instant, some * dust 
a iittle gilt,’ to whom they now prefer to offer sacrifice. There is 
the obverse and the reverse of that empty and ugly thing called 
popularity.” 

True enough, and yet the poor devil who has 
never known popularity is not to blame if he prays 
that he may be permitted before he dies to discover 
for himself what a hollow thing it is. 

But it is time we abandoned these gloomy thickets, 
these horrid shades, for the golden air of California 
or the forest of Fontainebleau. Mr. Stevenson’s 
notes of his journey as an emigrant from New York 
to San Francisco are artistic triumphs when we 
remember he was in a stupid train all the time. We 
endure his sufferings—with a smile, yet fully realise 
how serious they were. He has managed to make the 
Uncomfortable—sublime. His incidents, trifling in 
themselves, hold the imagination, and will not readily 
forsake the memory. 

‘Nor was there wanting another sign at once more picturesque 
and more disheartening, for as we continued to steam westward toward 
the land of gold we were continually passing other emigrant trains 
upon the journey east, and these were as crowded as our own. Had 
all these return voyagers made a fortune in the mines? Were they 
all bound for Paris and to bein Rome by Easter? It would seem not, 
for whenever we met them, the passengers ran on the platform and 
cried to us through the windows in a kind of wailing chorus to ‘come 
back.’ On the plains of Nebraska, in the mountains of Wyoming, it 
was still the same cry and discord to my heart, * Come back.’ This is 
what we heard by the way about the good country we were going to.” 


The pathos of this passage is almost intolerable ; like 
a melancholy and roaring wind it withers drearily in 
ourears. We cannot get it out of them, this mournful 
ery of a discomfited population. And yet perhaps 
it was but a clumsy joke of these returning pas- 
sengers, or they may have done it but to annoy. 
We wish we knew. 

The story of the Lantern-bearers is bewitching, 
and the moral, so unexpected, yet so apposite, worthy 
of all acceptation. We will not spoil the parable 
after the manner of the authors of the Revised Ver- 
sion. 

“But there has never,’ declares Mr. Stevenson, 
and what is more, we believe him, “an hour of mine 
gone quite sodully yet; if it were spent waiting at a 
railway junction I would have some scattering 
thoughts, I could count some grains of memory, 
compared to which the whole of one of these [realist] 
romances seems but dross.” These are not light 
words, for they are written by one who, knowing as 
he does the kingdom of Fife, must have spent an 
appreciable portion of his life at Thornton and Lady- 
bank Junctions, but his mind to him a kingdom is. 

There is much strange magic in this book, words 
which haunt you and pictures which you know are 


going to hang in your innermost chamber all the 
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days of your life. You hardly know why. That 
odd peer of the realm facing an inhospitable beach 
with his Greek Testament and his plaid and his 
grandson, of whom we read in “ Random Memories,” 
will for ever be pacing that shore even as the little 
town in Keats’ poem stands for ever emptied of its 
folk. 

But there are also strength and endurance in 
these pages, a grave and manly desire to hold out a 
helping hand and be of a little use to his fellow- 
travellers “in our isle of terror” which, let so-called 
“artists” and “stylists” prate as they may, are the 
true signs and tokens of a great writer. We close 
the book with a sense of gratitude and a pious joy. 


FICTION. 
1. A Wanperinc Star. By Lady Fairlie Cuninghame. Three 
vols. London: Ward & Downey. 
2, A Vicar’s Wire. By Evelyn Dickinson. One vol. Methuen 
& Co. 


THE ways of the average novel are very wonderful. 
One can understand how in really original writing 
the conventional phrase may sometimes occur ; one 
can understand that a really imaginative writer 
might, from hurry or carelessness, consent to take 
one minor character from the common stock ; one 
can understand that the exigencies of the three- 
volume novel may lead even an artistic author to be 
occasionally prolix and tedious. But how does the 
average author manage to use nothing but con- 
ventional phrases, to avoid all characters that are not 
mere types, to make the whole of three volumes appear 
like dull padding, and yet to be printed, and—we 
must confess that it is so—to be read and enjoyed ? 
The merits of the average novel are as marvellous 
as its defects. The average novelist is by no means 
the average person; the driver of the omnibus, the 
boy in the street, the woman of society, or any 
ordinary specimen of any ordinary class, could not 
write the average novel. Literary facility of a kind, 
cleverness of a kind, romantic tastes of a kind—all 
are marks of the average novelist, and with them 
we find constantly the pathetic desire of the author 
to do more than he, or she, is able to do—sad evi- 
dence of the fact that the desire to be strong is not 
strength. We cannot deny that the ordinary novel 
proves qualities in its writer which are not possessed 
by absolutely everyone. But why is the mysterious 
line always drawn in just the same place? Why do 
so many authors reach just the same pitch of excel- 
lence, and never succeed in getting further? Why 
have they all just the same faults? Why are they 
dull in just the same way ? 

Vega, the heroine of “ A Wandering Star,” was 
the daughter of a man who had been detected in 
unfair play at cards. He had, in consequence, been 
driven to the Continent and exile. Vega is, we 
believe, supposed to be a girl with a certain amount 
of spirit and nobility of character. Yet, on her 
father’s death she allows herself to be persuaded by 
Colonel Damer to accept his offer of a home, although 
she had already learned that the colonel’s wife, Lady 
Julia—a vulgar, unscrupulous flirt—did not like her 
and did not want her. Vega falls in love with Brian 
Beresford. (Who would not fall in love with a 
man with a name so beautiful as that, especially 
when the man is also beautiful?) Lady Julia 
herself had, as far as in her lay, fallen in 
love with Brian Beresford. Consequently, she 
was by no means anxious that Vega should marry 
him, and it was partly in consequence of her machina- 
tions that Vega married a middle-aged nowveau riche 
of the regulation pattern instead. It is possible that 
this book was written to warn us not to marry the 
nouveau riche of the regulation pattern. We do not 
insist upon this ; the novel may have been intended 
to be artistic rather than didactic ; but in any case 
the warning is unnecessary, because the nowveau 
riche of the regulation pattern is not to be found in 
real life. Vega was not entirely happy with her 


husband ; and when Brian had a great deal of his 
beauty removed by the hoof of a horse, she went to 
see him. Brian Beresford died; why should one live 
if he is not beautiful? Vega was broken-hearted, 
but still continued to be gentle and sweet. 

The story, it will have been observed, is on 
familiar lines. That need not have been an objec- 
tion ; many very good novels have been written on 
very familiar lines. “A Wandering Star” has more 
serious faults. Its analysis of character is neither 
deep nor accurate. The book is often tedious ; there 
are passages which are not interesting in themselves, 
are not necessary to the action, and do not illu- 
minate the characters. The atmosphere is sordid; 
even the noblest of the characters seems hardly to 
understand what self-respect means. Yet we would 
not deny to this novel the merits of the average 
novel. There is some literary facility in it, some 
faint appreciation of what is poetical. But it has 
little strength, and shows little creative power. 

Stronger and more artistic work in many ways is 
to be found in “A Vicar’s Wife.” Here, too, the 
main lines of the story are familiar enough. The 
woman refuses the right man and marries the wrong 
man. The wrong man shows how very wrong he is, 
and the right man comes back from India. The whole 
of India should be, if fiction were reality, densely 
peopled by disconsolate lovers. But the study 
of character in Fletcher, a parson of the deepest 
dye, his wife Lucia, and their child Avis, 
redeems “A Vicar’s Wife” from the common- 
place. There is something of classical irony in 
the book; Lucia speaks with horror of a little 
village tragedy, the birth of an_ illegitimate 
child. At the end of the story Avis, in whom are 
wonderfully reproduced the good qualities of her 
mother and the bad qualities of the father, is 
seduced, and Lucia finds in her own daughter the 
sin which she had reproved, long before, in a 
labourer’s child. On the last pages of the book we 
read of the death of Fletcher ; we are thankful that 
Lucia is free, and that the hero has come back from 
India. The book is not, of course, perfect ; it is not 
free from conventionality, and many of the charac- 
ters are less lifelike and convincing than those 
which we have quoted. But it undoubtedly has 
strength and interest, and may fairly claim to rank 
above the average novel. 


ATHLETIC SPORTS. 
Atutetics, Cycuinc, Sxatinc. London: George Bell & Sons. 


“THE most contemptible of created creatures is the 
non-active young man,” an authority has written; 
and next to him is the active young man in whom 
there is no spirit of emulation, no desire to pit his 
physical powers against those of his fellows. So 
keen, healthy, and general is honest rivalry, that the 
young man who, when endowed with good vodily 
strength and health, stands aside when others 
heartily strive for athletic distinction and honour, 
must fall to be classed with those imbecile mashers 
who are rightly considered to be the lowest type of 
civilised mankind. But ours is a _ sport -loving 
country; for ages the love of enterprise and the 
restless physical vigour of the race have demanded 
outlets in the enthusiastic rivalry of athletic games. 
The varied out-door sports have done much to coun- 
teract the bad effects of sedentary employment, and 
to cultivate the national characteristic qualities of 
endurance, pluck, and self-control. 

This series of handbooks of athletic sports is 
therefore very welcome and timely. Already has 
Mr. Ernest Bell edited five excellent volumes; and 
this is a work in keeping with its predecessors. The 
part on Athletics has been mainly written by Mr. 
H. H. Griffin, who carries on his readers by personal 
enthusiasm for the subject. He intersperses his 
carefully critical remarks with humorous touches. 
His father was the best jumper in Trinity College, 
Dublin. On one occasion some fellow-students were 
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jumping over a broad ditch, when a Freshman 
came up. On being challenged to show his skill, the 
Freshman convulsed the athletes by remarking: 
“Shure, an’ if I was to jump across, I would fall in 
the middle before I got half-way.” Strange is it 
that it was not until early in the nineteenth century 
that athletics, in a fugitive sort of fashion, began to 
engage the attention of the sport-loving men of the 
day. Yet then impromptu feats were occasionally 
undertaken which trained men of to-day would 
shrink from. For instance, a large party were 
assembled in Black Hall, Kincardineshire, after a 
heavy day’s shooting in July. Conversation having 
turned on feats of endurance, Sir Andrew Hay sud- 
denly challenged Lord Kennedy to walk to Inverness 
—nearly a hundred miles distant—for a bet of £2,500 
aside. They set out at 10 o'clock, in their evening 
dress; the former arriving at his destination in 
32 hours and the latter, by a different route, in 
36 hours. Everyone has heard of Captain Barclay’s 
remarkable feat of walking 1,000 miles in 1,000 hours 
—a mile in each hour. But it was not until the year 
1864 that the active commencement of open amateur 


athleticism was witnessed, when the Civil Service. 


Athletic Sports were organised to celebrate the ter- 
centenary of Shakespeare. Three years afterwards 
the Inter-’ Varsity Sports were moved up to London. 
Vast progress has been made during the last few 
years. Ten years ago Myers, the “ American deer,” 
won the quarter-of-a-mile championship in 48 sees. ; 
and five years ago W. G. George beat the best pro- 
fessional ever seen, in the marvellous mile time of 
4 min. 12 sec.—the finest performance witnessed in 
the authentic annals of athleticism, irrespective of 
distance or class of contest; in fact, a performance 
beside which the picked feats of most other sports 
pale their ineffectual fires. 

Mr. Griffin next lays down some admirable rules 
on throwing the hammer and putting the shot. The 
magnificent athlete, W. J. M. Barry (who stands 6 ft. 
4in.), from a stand (scorning the “ run”) made the 
world’s record by throwing the 16lb. hammer 130ft. ; 
and Wadsworth won the Irish championship by 
putting the 16 lb. ball 40 ft. Hints on hurdling are 
given by Mr. C. F. Daft, the holder of the British 
record. Hurdling is the most difficult form of 
athleticism, calling forth an education of its own, 
needing smartness of the legs, judgment of the head, 
and quickness of the eye more than any other sport. 
Mr. E. H. Pelling, who has beaten the world’s 
amateur records in short races, gives some valuable 
instruction about sprint-racing. He has a curious 
way of starting. Making a hole for the left foot 
about six inches behind the scratch and another for 
the right about a yard behind, he drops the ends of 
the corks in his hands on to the scratch. At the 
report of the pistol, he pushes off with the right foot, 
at the same time lifting his hands, and getting into 
the stride at once. The Rev. H. C. L. Tindall, the 
holder of the British record, gives useful hints on 
quarter-mile and half-mile running; his success lay 
in timing himself and keeping sufficient strength to 
rush in at the last forty yards. The Rev. W. Pollock- 
Hill, the holder of the mile record (4 min. 21 sec.), 
gives his experience of training and diet for the con- 
test. Similar advice is given by Mr. J. Kibblewhite, 
the amateur champion for ten miles. The editor 
then discusses the merits of walking athletes. W. 
Perkins broke the one-mile record with 6 min. 23 sec. ; 
and T. Griffith walked 21 miles in less than 3 hours. 
Interesting notes are appended on jumping and 
cross-country running. Full-page drawings of in- 
stantaneous photographs, representing athletes in 
different critical positions, add very much to the 
interest and usefulness of the work. 

The historical and practical account of cycling 
by Mr. Griffin will be read with deep interest. 
The first idea of locomotion in vehicles propelled 
by the passengers is found in the church window 
of Stoke Poges, near Windsor, executed in the 
year 1642; but the first public reference to 
manumotive machines was made in 1766 by a 


professor of Trinity College, Dublin, in the course 
of a lecture to his students. Illustrations are 
given of the Celeripede of Niepce, and Dalzell’s 
rear-driving dwarf safety bicycle. In 1865 Lalle- 
ment appeared on a wooden bicycle, driven by 
cranks and pedals on the front wheel. Mad sug- 
gestions were blended with strokes of genius in the 
development of the instrument to its present state 
of perfection. It was suggested by one that the 
rider should have wings fixed to his arms and steer 
by his chin. Useful advice is given on training and 
dress for ladies as well as for gentlemen. 

Mr. Douglas Adams has a very enjoyable paper on 
skating. One of the principal ends to be aimed at in 
this “ fine art” is form, for which balance of the body 
is essential; and the skater should feel the back of 
his linen collar against his neck. Diagrams of the 
various evolutions are most serviceable in following 
the explanations. Miss Cheltenham’s chapter to 
ladies is particularly good. They are never to mind 
falls. ‘“ One learns how to fall; the safest way to 
fall is to slip down without struggling to recover.” 
The great secret of graceful skating is ease. She 
shows how ladies can mark out their names on 
the ice as an interesting feat. Remarkable per- 
formances in Holland and Sweden, as well as 
at home, are described. Mr. E. Godayer skated 
ten English miles round the Stockholm course in 
33 minutes 22 seconds; and Mr. J. Smart did one 
and a half miles within five minutes. In all, the 
volume contains no fewer than 190 illustrations, 
well executed and appropriate. 


A BELFAST CHRONICLE. 


Tue Town Book oF THE CorporaTION OF BEtrast, 1613—1816. Edited 
from the original, with chronological list of events, and notes, By 
ry M. Young, B.A, C.E., M.R.LA. Belfast: Marcus Ward 

0. 

BELFAST, although an old town, for its castle is mentioned as 

oceupied by one of Stronghow’s followers in 1177, and, since the 

Plantation of Ulster, a place of growing consequence, appears 

to possess comparatively few ancient records or documents 

illustrating its history. Of those which have survived, the most 
important is the Town Book, containing entries relating to 
municipal and other public affairs from the year 1632 down to 

1796, though after 1723 they became scanty. During the 

seventeenth century they are of great interest, not only for the 

history of the town, but for the light they throw on the state of 
society in Ulster, as well as on the nascent commerce and 
industries of what has now become the most flourishing place in 

Ireland. The town was incorporated in 1613 by a charter of 

King James I., granted at the instance of Sir Arthur Chichester, 

Baron of Belfast, and Lord of the Castle therein, under the 

title of the Sovereign Free Burgesses and Commonalty of the 

Borough of Belfast. King James IL., by a quo warranto, took 

away the Charter in 1680, but after his fall things returned to 

their former state, and the “Sovereign” continued to be 
annually chosen until 1842, when the present municipal govern- 
ment was established. The Lord of the Castle was another and 
certainly not inferior power in the town; and the simple annals 
here set forth give many instances of the relations of the two, 
and of the kind of authority exercised in the little community. 
Already at the landing of King William in 1690, it was 
described as being quite Scotch in aspect; and, as every- 
body knows, it was a century later the focus of the insurrec- 
tionary spirit in Ulster. Of politics, however, we hear but 
little directly in the Town Book, though not a few entries 
relate to provisions for defence, the town being fortified, and, 
as guarding the | soage of the Lagan, a valuable post. 
The Editor done his work admirably, elucidating many 
ints of interest by notes which are full of learning and acuteness. 
Those of atopographical nature have a special interest for the people 
of Belfast, Bat there are also others which throw a gi deal 
of light on the history of the leading Ulster families, especiall 
the Chichesters, and on the historical events of the seventeent 
century. The book is an extremely handsome one as regards 
paper and print, and does credit to the artistic talent of those 


who have produced it. Among the excellent illustrations a. 


specially interesting one is a view of the present city in which 
the little stronghold of King James’ time is shown as a sort of 
islet, not half a mile in circumference, in the mass of modern 
streets and squares. Unfortunately, scarcely a trace of this 
ancient town is left. Men built in brick or wood, materials 
which soon vanish under the hand of improvement, and 
Belfast, which is now the wealthiest and will soon be the most 
populous city in Ireland, was in the martial days of Col. Monro 
cok General Schomberg a place with little presage of its future 
greatness. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Our of the laudable desire to help a group of working men to 
understand the characteristics of one great branch of modern 
English literature grew “ Popular Studies of Nineteenth-Century 
Poets.” This attractive-looking volume of modest dimensions 
consists of lectures on Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, 

Hood, Tennyson, and Browning, delivered by Mr. Marshall 

Mather to a class of artisans in the provinees. The lectures 

awakened a con-iderable degree of interest, and this fact has 

suggested the appeal to a wider audience. We are bound to add 
that we think that a certain provincial tone sometimes obtrudes 
itself in the midst of criticisms which, on the whole, are sound 
and sensible, if somewhat superticial. It seems, moreover, a pity 
that Mr. Mather did not lessen the rhetorical exuberance of these 
lectures before he committed them to the keeping of paper and 
print. The popular lecturer must always be allowed a latitude 
whieh is hardly permissible to the critie who dabbles with ink. 
The literary verdicts of which this little book is made up are of 
varying degrees of merit; but their critical value is diminished 
by the tendency to hero-worship, as well as by the abrupt descent 
into mere admonition. Mr. Marshall Mather, if we are to judge 
him from these pages, always writes most sensibly when he for- 
gets to be sentimental; and it is only right to set over against his 

rather vapouring heroies the truth, kindliness, and, within a 

certain range, discernment which enter largely into these esti- 

mates of seven of the most representative English poets of the 
century. 

The new volume of “The Whitefriars Library of Wit and 
Humour” is not in any sense of the word remarkable. It 
borrows its title, “ A Little Flutter,” from the comedy with 
which it opens, and the rest of the book is suggested by its 
sub-title, “Stage, Story, and Stanza.” Mr. Savile Clark has 
threaded together, somewhat loosely, half-a-dozen droll little 
plays, five stories distinguished by ponderous humour, and a 
set of parodies after—at an immeasurable distance—Tennyson, 
Macaulay, and Mrs. Browning. The odd mélange ends witha 
few vacuous verses which hardly touch, on the score of wit and 
humour, the by no means high standard attained elsewhere in 
the volume. 

The ordinary Continental guide-book, even if no bigger than 
an autumn number of “ Bradshaw,” is apt to prove cumbersome 
to a tourist who is trying to make himself acquainted with 
foreign parts in the compass of a month or a fortnight, and in 
the company of a solitary portmanteau. Few men, and no 
women—are they not all Innocents Abroad ?—can wander through 
the highways or the byways of Europe without amassing a more 
or less embarrassing collection of nick-nacks, photographs, 
carved pipes or or other souvenirs. Under such 
circumstances, the portmanteau aforesaid becomes swollen and 
unmanageable, and resists with growing determination the daily 
attempt to place the guide-book in its original corner. Hence 
the appearance of what our American cousins rather inelegantly 
describe as hip-pocket guides—little books hardly longer than 
the palm of the any Guite the best miniature work of refer- 
ence of this kind that we have so far encountered is “Cassell’s 
Pocket Guids to Europe,” of which a revised and enlarged 
edition has just appeared. We have ourselves travelled across 
Europe with it from Naples to Antwerp, and have tested it at 
every point along the line of route, and with scarcely an excep- 
tion we found that it gave exactly the kind of information which 
we most needed at the moment. Of course, people who want 
glowing and detailed descriptions of palaces, picture-galleries, 
and the like, for the purposes of their home correspondence, 
must look elsewhere ; but the roving Englishman or American, 
who is compelled to hurry from place to place in light marching 
order, can hardly wish for a better guide, philosopher, and 
friend. By the use of paper almost as thin and as tough as 
hbank-notes, it has been found possible to compress in a volume 
which is barely an inch in thickness upwards of five hundred 
holdly printed pages, to say nothing of half-a-dozen maps. The 
dimensions of the volume are five inches by three and a half, and 
the man who buys it will not regret his six shillings. 

Mr. John Morley has somewhere given it as his opinion that 
men are more likely to reach precision in composition by study- 
ing carefully, and with an open mind and vigilant eye, the great 
* PoputaR OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY Ports. By J. Marshall 

Mather, Author of ‘* Life and Teachings of John Ruskin.”’ London 

and New York: Frederick Warne & Co. Crown 8vo, 

A Littte Frvutter. Stage, Story, and Stanza. By H. Savile Clark. 
Portrait. (‘‘The Whitefriars Library of Wit and Humour,”) London: 
Henry & Co, Crown 8vo. 

CassELt’s CompLeTe Pocket To Evropg. Revised and En- 
larged, Edited by Edmund ©. Stedman, and eompiled by Edward 
King. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. London, Paris and 
Melbourne: Cassell & Co., Limited. 18mo. (6s.) 

Goop ENGLISH FoR BEGINNERS. By Thomas J. Haslam. Dublin and 
Belfast: Easton & Son. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Crown 8vo. 

Goop Fare ror Litrte Moyry. Economical Estimates for Parochial 
and Social Parties, Housekeeping, etc. By E. H. Pitcairn, Author 
of ‘A Golden Thread,” etc. London: Griffith, Farran & Co. 
Crown 

Mvstcat Wuist witH Livine Carns. By Cavendish.’’ Illustrated. 
— De La Rue & Co, Dublin: William McGee. Crown 8vo. 
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models of writing than by excessive practice on their own 
account. This idea may be said to lie at the basis of Mr. 
Haslam’s “ Good English for Beginners”—a book which, though 
—— intended for the student's private use, may likewise 
consulted with advantage in conjunction with any of the 
existing school manuals of English composition. At the outset 
the author states frankly that experienced teachers will find 
little that is absolutely new in the methods he has adopted—. 
indeed, certain of them are at least as old as Plato and Cicero. The 
book opens with a bri+f but clear account of the most approved 
methods of study, and stress is laid in this connection on the 
fact that the observance of abstract rules gathered from the 
ractice of the best masters may enable the pupil to write 
intelligently, but it will not impart elegance, terseness, variety, 
or even the more subtle forms of literary accuracy. Men of 
conspicuous literary aptitude ean dispense with special methods, 
and even with the conscious study of good models; their style 
is, in fact, acquired almost as unconsciously as their speech. 
The great majority of students, however, have to gather strength 
and beauty of expression by a more laborious process, and 
therefore the justification of books like the present, which, 
when patiently followed, may carry the student some way 
on the road towards perfection. The illustrations and 
exercises which fill the majority of Mr. Has'am’s pages 
have been gathered or suggested by the writings of such makers 
of modern English as Milton and Clarendon, Bunyan and Defoe, 
Goldsmith and Addison, Gibbon and Carlyle, Thackeray and 
Froude, Dickens and Ruskin, Matthew Arnold and John heay 
Newman, to take but a few representative names. The student 
is recommended to choose his own models—even though vaulting 
ambition should o’erleap itself—and then give his days and 
nights to their perusal. Mr. Haslam does not promise that by 
such means the youthful aspirant will become a master of 
English, but he will be a very unimpressionable mortal if the 
master’s influence docs not linger with him. ‘ Correctness, if it 
be acquired at all, must be caught—whether consciously or un- 
consciously—from the pages of accurate writers ; terseness from 
nervous writers ; variety from versatile writers ; and elegance 
from polished writers. There is no alternative way by which 
these literary graces can be either acquired or perfected.” This 
is an excellent book of its sort, admirable in arrangement, lucid 
in exposition, comprehensive in scope, and everywhere bearing 
marks of judgment, taste, and common sense. 
In — of its title, “ Good Fare for Little Money” is not a 
fresh edition to the already formidable list of modern cookery- 
books. Sydney Smith used to say that he had been forced to ae 
sixpence do the work of a shilling, and in less favoured parishes 
than Foston and Combe Florey Jess brilliant clergymen have in 
these days to study the same accomplishment. Miss Piteairn— 
who is herself a vicar’s daughter—bas had to acquire the art of 
making a little money yield brave results in the interests of 
hungry choir-boys, clamorous school-children, to say nothing 
of providing dinners for old people, and parochial tea-parties. 
This book will prove a boon to other good Samaritans who wish 
to expend the money entrusted to them economically and to the 
best advantage. It is not every lady in the land, however 
benevolent and willing, who knows how to “ give a tea, an orange, a 
present, and light up a tree for two hundred infants for three- 
pence halfpenny a head;” and therefore the practical details and 
womanly hints which Miss Piteairn presents are in their way 
invaluable. There are estimates for all kinds of parties, great 
and small, in this volume; and as they are explicit and thoroughly 
a. their utility is not open to question. It must, however, 
remembered that the cost will, of course, vary to some extent 
with the locality and the time of year. 

One of the attractions at the Grand Bazaar held last week in 
Dublin—under the patronage of the Queen—on behalf of the 
Masonic Female Orphan School of Ireland, was a set of ver 
ingenious and graceful games, entitled “ Musical Whist with 
Living Cards,” arranged by that past-master of Court etiquette 
in all that concerns the King of Hearts and his companions— 
our old friend “Cavendish.” The games have now been 
published in a pretty illustrated pamphlet, and we venture to 
predict that at various fries and garden-parties during the 
summer these pleasing and picturesque diversions will be in 
vogue. 
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THE SPEAKER 


SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1892. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


THERE is every prospect that Parliament will be 
dissolved before the end of this month. Mr. CHAm- 
BERLAIN has failed to persuade the Government to 
hold on till February, or even till the autumn, a 
piece of advice which contrasts oddly with the 
alleged confidence in the Liberal-Unionist camp. The 
despatch of public business with a view to the 
Dissolution may involve the postponement of the 
Estimates, though the Opposition are willing enough 
to give facilities for getting them out of hand. A 
new Ministry does not want to pass the Estimates 
of its predecessor, but the latter may be eager to 
bequeath them as a legacy of inconvenience. As the 
Local Government Bill has been dead for months, its 
burial is a ceremony which might try the gravity of 
the most ostentatious mourner; but an attempt will 
be made to carry the Irish Education Bill after 
the short Whitsun recess. 


THE electoral campaign began with Mr. GLap- 
STONE'S speech at the Memorial Hall on Tuesday. 
By this address two things are made unmistakable. 
First, the veteran statesman is as fully equipped for 
a tremendous struggle as he was twelve years ago; 
secondly, he has embraced the whole programme of 
London reforms which is associated with the Pro- 
gressive party in the County Council. For example, 
the policy which the Council has adopted with re- 
gard to the execution of contracts in accordance 
with the regulations prescribed by the trade unions 
has Mr. GLADSTONE’s full approval. He goes so far 
as to sanction Parliamentary interference with adult 
labour in great corporations like railways and limited 
liability companies. The only complaint from the 
most advanced section of the London Radicals is 
that Mr. GLADSTONE would postpone Home Rule for 
London till he has dealt with Home Rule for Ireland. 
But the priority of the latter is a matter not of 
choice, but of political necessity. 


Mr. GLADSTONE spoke strongly of the incendiary 
folly which would incite a section of Ulster to re- 
bellion. There are “fools and rogues” in Ireland, 
he said, as there are elsewhere, but he stigmatised 
the assertion that Ulster would rebel as a calumny. 
It will scarcely be credited that even the Daily 
Chronicle construes this to mean that Mr. GLaAp- 
STONE regards the Ulster Nonconformists who are 
opposed to his policy as “fools and rogues”! The 
meaning of the passage is so completely the reverse 
that the audacity of misrepresentation can no fur- 
ther go. To a solemnly absurd invitation from 
COLONEL SAUNDERSON to attend the Belfast Con- 
vention, SiR WILLIAM HARcourRT has replied that 
he will meet the hypothetical insurgents when they 
get as far as Derby in their campaign against the 
Crown and the Imperial Legislature. COLONEL 
SAUNDERSON cannot expect to be taken seriously 
when he argues that Ulster may resist the Irish 
Parliament without rebelling against the authority 
which has delegated that Parliament’s powers. 


For the first time the House of Commons rejected 
the motion for adjournment over Derby Day. Sir 


WILFRID LAWsON made a convert of Lorp ELcHo, 
who seconded the amendment apparently for the 
sake of letting off some mild waggery about politi- 
cians who change their opinions. <A better joke than 
Lorp ELCHO’s was witnessed on Wednesday, when 
several attempts to beat up a quorum ended in the 
adjournment which the majority had voted against 
on Tuesday. This, no doubt, was an agreeable inter- 
lude in the decorum of a responsible assembly, but 
it might be better for the House to make a point of 
never sitting on a Wednesday afternoon in June 
than to vindicate the superiority of public busi- 
ness to horse-racing, and then yield to the seductions 
of Epsom. 


THE decision of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Belfast Lunatic Asylum 
Bill has more than local importance, owing to 
the claims now being made on behalf of the 
dominant class in North-East Ulster. By this Bill 
the Corporation of Belfast sought to acquire the same 
powers in respect of reformatories and industrial 
schools now actually exercised by the Corporations 
of Dublin, Cork, and Limerick. The Catholics 
of Belfast petitioned against the proposal on the 
ground that the Corporation of their city could not 
be trusted to deal fairly with the Catholic minority, 
and, in order to maintain their opposition, had to 
prove by evidence on oath that the Catholic minority 
in Belfast were actually treated with less tolerance 
than the Protestant minorities in the three southern 
cities. The Committee contained two Irish Unionists, 
two Nationalists, and three members added by the 
Committee of Selection, of whom one was a Liberal, 
one a Conservative, and one a Dissentient Liberal. 
The majority of its members, therefore, were Union- 
ists. It nevertheless struck out the provisions 
in the Bill relating to reformatories and industrial 
schools, and so decided that the Catholics had made 
out their case. 


THE evidence on which the Committee acted was 
painfully strong. 67,378 of the 255,950 people in 
Belfast are Catholics. Yet there is no Catholic 
member of the Town Council, or elected Poor Law 
Guardian. There is no Catholic official in the 
employment of the Harbour Board or the Water 
Commissioners, and there are only three, in sub- 
ordinate positions, employed by the Town Council. 
A majority of the inmates of the workhouse are 
Catholics, yet there is only one Catholic nurse out 
of forty-three, and she was appointed twenty-five 
years ago. The bigoted class who maintain this 
system of exclusion must have no sense either of 
justice or of humour, or they would not pose as the 
advocates of “ civil and religious liberty.” 


THE BisHop OF DuURHAM’s intervention between 
masters and colliers in his diocese has happily 
resulted in the termination of the strike. The 
masters abated their terms from thirteen and a half 
to ten per cent. reduction of wages, and this was 
promptly accepted by the men. Amidst the general 
congratulations, it should be remembered that the 
colliers were willing to take these very terms weeks 
ago, and that the masters might have averted much 
unnecessary suffering by hastening a concession 
which they have now made with tardy grace. 
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THERE is no need to recommend patience and 
suspense of judgment on the reports from Uganda 
which have so excited the French and part of the 
German press. We must, in fairness, wait for 
CAPTAIN LUGARD’S report before forming any 
opinion on the events about which we have only ex 
parte statements from sources avowedly partisan. 
France is sore about Egypt, and the German Kolonial- 
mensch will believe almost anything to the discredit 
of the nation he would gladly supplant; but in 
the absence of further information we need not 
let a justifiable distrust of chartered companies 
in Africa develop what Mr. HERBERT SPENCER 
calls the “anti-patriotic bias.” KING MWANGA is 
hardly a credit to his party or his religion, and it is 
quite as likely—to say the least—that the original 
aggressors were Catholic as that they were Protestant. 
But the true story—when we know it—will certainly 
illustrate one of the awkward results of the scramble 
for Africa. Here are people who fight for the sake 
of fighting, and to whom civilisation brings a fresh 
set of plausible pretexts for quarrelling. Now it is 
religious differences; next time it will be perhaps 
sentimental preferences for this or that European 
nationality. In a few years Central Africa, as a 
hotbed of European alarms and dangers, will bid 
fair to rival South-Eastern Europe. 


THE London County Council has again incurred 
the wrath of those superior persons whose contempt 
of the petty politics of the greatest city in the world 
has now secured them a permanent victim for their 
objurgations. The Council has just passed a resolu- 
tion that its contractors shall pay the rate of wages 
and observe the rules fixed by the local Trades 
Union; and forthwith people who would not dream 
of buying their clothes from a cheap tailor, or their 
furniture anywhere but of the most expensive West 
End upholsterers, are storming at it for its action, 
and vowing vengeance three years hence. If Mr. 
Burns’s motion had been carried in its original 
form, something might have been said as to the 
unfair treatment of the consumer; for London 
rates would have a very different meaning in the 
country, where rent and sometimes food are cheaper, 
and the cost of locomotion need not be an item in the 
workman’s weekly budget. We may safely trust 
the committee to which the amended resolution has 
been referred to devise the proper safeguards for its 
operation. As the decision stands, putting the pro- 
ducers’ interest aside—and its critics, it must be 
remembered, are ready, many of them, to say a good 
word for Protection—the requirement of the Union 
rates and rules is precisely the way to secure satis- 
factory work ; for non-unionist workmen are rarely 
the best, and sweated labour is not what is wanted 
in the centre of the British Empire. And yet the 
“classes” are Imperialist! 


Mr. BAUMANN has had one more fling at the 
County Council and the prin¢iple of betterment. He 
told the House of Commons on Thursday that the 
County Council was no better than “a revolu- 
tionary debating society,” an opinion which over- 
looks the qualities of certain oratory from 
Peckham. But the chief offence of the Council 
is that it has declined to carry out certain 
public improvements in the absence of powers 
to make the owners of the improved property pay 
a fair proportion of the cost. This inaction is only 
temporary, for the new Parliament will give the 
Council all the authority it asks. Meanwhile the 
metropolitan ratepayers will not be greatly dis- 
turbed because Mr. BAUMANN declaims against the 
iniquity of requiring landowners in Fulham to pay 
a third of the expense of a new bridge which they 
actually proposed some years ago to construct at 
their own charge. 


EVEN in the Tropics there can have been few such 
hurricanes as that which burst on Mauritius with 


wholly unexpected suddenness on the 29th of April 
last. The fuller accounts which have reached Eng- 
land by mail this week enable us to picture faintly 
and inadequately the appalling nature of the disaster. 
Hundreds of corpses unrecognisable; many de- 
capitated by flying iron roofs (a new danger of 
civilisation in the Tropics); large ships driven 
on to the land twenty feet above the ordinary 
sea-level, and heavy boats five hundred feet inland 
from the quay ; one-third of the town swept away 
by a wind whose velocity considerably exceeded two 
miles a minute; such are a few of the data for the 
imagination. At least half the sugar-cane crop is 
destroyed, and almost all the plantation machinery 
and mills. Eleven or twelve hundred persons are 
killed, two thousand seriously injured, and twenty 
thousand homeless. So immense a_ disaster— 
especially to a somewhat remote and unprosperous 
colony—deserves prompt and ready help from 
Imperial sources as well as from the charity of the 
Mansion House Fund. The details published this 
week ought considerably to increase the latter. The 
three thousand pounds already remitted seems, when 
viewed in relation to the latest news, to be almost 
ludicrously inadequate. 


THE coming Dissolution is already deepening the 
stagnation in the Stock Markets. The races and the 
Jewish holidays have alsotakenaway many supporters 
from the markets. The Paris Bourse has suffered 
somewhat in consequence of an amendment to the 
Savings Bank Bill now before the Chamber having 
been carried, which gives authority to the Treasury 
to employ the Savings Banks’ money in lending to 
the local authorities. The Crédit Foncier de 
France hitherto has done a very large business 
in lending to the municipalities and communes 
generally, and it fears that if the Treasury 
begins to compete with it, very heavy loss will 
result to itself. It is said that in consequence M. 
CHRISTOPHLE has threatened to resign the presidency 
of the Crédit Foncier. The Nancy fétes, too, are- 
depressing the Bourses both in Paris and Berlin, and 
in Berlin disappointment is felt because the CZAR is. 
not to come either to Potsdam or to Berlin. In New 
York, although money is as abundant and as cheap 
as it is in Europe, speculation for the rise is at an 
end for the time being. Operators, on the contrary, 
are working for a general fall in prices, and for the 
past two or three weeks they have been generally 
successful. But while the speculative departments 
at home and abroad are giving way, investment 
stocks are tending upwards; and though there may 
be some fluctuations, the tendency will continue: 
upwards while unemployed money is as abundant as 
at present. 


THE Money Market continues without change. 
During the week ended Wednesday night the Bank 
of England received from abroad about a quarter of 
a million in gold; more is on the way from the Far 
East, South Africa, and Australia; and it is reported 
that the metal will again be exported from New 
York in considerable quantities. Upon the Con- 
tinent there is the same accumulation of unemployed 
money, and everything points to a long period of 
extreme dulness in the Money Markets of the world. 
As was to have been expected, the difficulty of 
employing money profitably is already leading to the. 
bringing out again of new loans and companies. Some 
of those offered are very questionable, others may 
prove successful ; but investors will do well to study 
the prospectuses carefully before risking their 
money. The price of silver again recovered to 
40,7,d. per oz.on Thursday. There is a faint hope in 
the United States apparently that the Bimetallic 
International Conference will come to some arrange- 
ment favourable to silver, but everywhere else people 
recognise that nothing can be done, therefore specula- 
tion in the metal has ceased, and the London market, 
for the time being, follows the ups and downs in 
New York. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S APPEAL. 


R. GLADSTONE’S speech in the Memorial 
Hall on Tuesday evening may be regarded as 
the presage of the General Election, the opening of 
the political campaign. As he said, we are ad- 
vancing towards a dissolution not by steps but by 
strides, and even since he spoke the end of this 
Parliament has drawn very rapidly nearer. Nobody 
any longer takes the slightest interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons. After Whit- 
suntide St. Stephen’s will be mainly left to officers 
of the House, to members of the Government, and 
to metropolitan representatives on their way from tea 
at Shepherd’s Bush to supper at Ponder’s End. 
Even the Member of Parliament who is not particu- 
larly anxious to give an account of his stewardship 
for fear that if he gave it faithfully he might be no 
longer steward may be glad enough to give an 
account of somebody else’s, perhaps the steward’s 
he desires to supplant. Mr. Gladstone set a good ex- 
ample on Tuesday night by not attempting to cover 
the whole range of practical politics but confining 
himself to the two subjects of London and labour. 
He did indeed protest in vigorous language against 
Lord Salisbury’s libellous misrepresentation of 
Ulster Protestants as a set of turbulent rebels 
against the rule of the Queen and the authority of 
the Imperial Parliament. That is the proper and 
judicious line to take. Sir William Harcourt’s 
lively ridicule is effective enough against conscious 
humorists like Colonel Saunderson and unconscious 
humorists like Mr. T. W. Russell. But if the 
movement represented by the Ulster Convention and 
the Devonshire House Conference were genuine and 
spontaneous, it would deserve more serious treatinent 
than Sir William bestows upon it. It is not spon- 
taneous, and Mr. Gladstone, with instinctive acu- 
men, has seized upon that important fact. It has 
been promoted from this side of the Channel, and 
is not the voice of Ulster—would not be even if 
Ulster were a religious or political unit. A vast deal 
of nonsense has been written about the analogy of 
the American rebellion against George the Third, 
and now the Duke of Devonshire is not ashamed to 
repeat this stuff to the Tories of Glasgow. The 
American Colonists did not wait for the encourage- 
ment of Lord Chatham and Mr. Burke. They 
objected to the Stamp Act. They rose against the 
tea duty. They rebelled against the payment of 
taxes not imposed by their own representatives. 
They had no constitutional remedy for their griev- 
ances. They fought because they could not vote, 
and they not only fought, but won. Ulster has 
thirty-three members in the Imperial Parliament, of 
whom seventeen are Home Rulers. But Ulster 
would not have much chance against British troops. 
Happily we need not distress ourselves about 
Ulster. No Ulsterman desires the cross of martyr- 
dom unless it be Mr. Johnston of Ballykilbeg. The 
Queen’s Crown was not kicked into the Boyne in 
1869, and whatever happens in 1893, that year will 
not witness a revival of Grattan’s Volunteers. How 
to win London is a more interesting problem than 
how to conciliate Dr. Kane. Mr. Gladstone put an 
excellent point very neatly when he said that, 
whereas the County Council elections showed the 
desires of London, the Parliamentary elections 
would translate those desires into acts. It cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon the mind of every 
ratepayer who voted the Progressive ticket last March 
that if he does not vote for the Liberal candidate 
in July he will stultify his own previous conduct. 
The Progressive majority have scrupulously redeemed 
their pledges, as the labour clauses they have inserted 
in their contracts show. But it is very little they 


can do without the assistance of Parliament, and 
that assistance they will never receive until a Liberal 
House of Commons has been returned. We saw what 
happened to the principle of betterment the other day. 
The Council proposed to build a bridge in the 
Cromwell Road, and to make the owners of the adja- 
cent land, which would profit by the improvement, 
contribute towards its cost. Parliamentary sanc- 
tion was necessary, and the Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee, which, by a strict party vote, 
repudiated the principle of betterment as an attack 
upon the sanctity of real estate. It only remains to 
be added that the scheme was rejected by a majority 
of one, and that the single Dissentient Liberal on the 
Committee voted with the Noes. Londoners, there- 
fore, know very well what they must do if they want 
their County Council, elected by themselves, to have 
its own way. They must purify the Parliamentary 
representation of the metropolis, and bring it into 
harmony with the balance of municipal opinion. Mr. 
Gladstone’s remarks on the best means of restricting 
excessive hours were equally wise and sympathetic. It 
is very easy, on the other hand, to go in for wild and 
extravagant proposals of a universal eight hours’ 
day. It is not more difficult to adopt the attitude 
of indolent scepticism and to refuse, in the much 
abused name of political economy, any examination 
of the question. The case of railways is, as Mr. 
Gladstone says, a peculiar one, if only because the 
companies are statutory monopolists and the safety 
of the public is involved. But Mr. Gladstone’s, or 
rather Mr. Morley’s, suggestion that local and 
representative bodies can best try experiments in 
the direction of shorter hours is likely to be accept- 
able and fruitful. 


THE BELFAST MANIFESTO. 


HE Belfast manifesto is not couched in terms so 
warlike as those which Lord Salisbury and the 
Duke of Devonshire think fit to use when they speak 
of the triumph of Home Rule; but it is defiant and 
threatening. Its authors declare that they “ have 
an inalienable birthright of which their co-partners 
therein cannot justly deprive them, much less force 
them to accept a political servitude they would 
naturally repudiate,” and prophesy or threaten that 
Home Rule will prove “a sword driven into the 
heart of our distracted land, plunging our beloved 
country into a state of even greater anarchy than 
that from which it has at length most happily 
emerged.” The manifesto is a new and fairly 
spirited version of “No surrender,’ or “ Boyne 
Water,” as sung by “ Protestant boys” or “ Derry 
apprentices” in their martial moods. For the 
wild talk of the Ulster Unionists, or, to be 
more accurate, Secessionists, precedents, but not 
the nearest, have been sought for and cited. 
When Colonel Saunderson’s friends talk of defying 
the laws passed by a Parliament meeting in Dublin, 
and dying in the last ditch, when they threaten 
to pay no taxes, and to resist by force, if 
necessary, the authorities, we recall the language 
of the “chivalry of the South” on the eve of 
the American rebellion. They could not endure the 
prospect of their long supremacy being over, and of 
their being compelled to live on terms of equality 
with those whom they had been accustomed to treat 
as their inferiors. They talked of their “ manners” 
and “blood” much as the self-elected representatives 
of Ulster now speak of their superior intelligence and 
wealth. For “Ulster” read “ Virginia” or “ Caro- 
lina; ”’ for allusions to the “ priest-ridden South of 
Ireland” read boasts of the lineage of the “ first 
families of the South” and denunciations of “the 
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machinations of the pestilent Abolitionists,” and 
some of the statements respecting the Belfast Conven- 
tion—the speech, for example, of Mr. R. J. Kennedy 
the other day at Holywood—might be extracts from 
the fiery literature which preceded the Secession. 

But the resemblance is perhaps superficial. The 
“chivalry of the South” meant what they said. They 
knew that they had behind them a united people. 
The chivalry of Ulster mean very much less than they 
say. Their threats are, in the main, merely elec- 
tioneering business. They know perfectly well that 
they speak the sentiments of only a fraction of the 
people of the province. There is an Ulster of fiction 
—an Ulster which to a man is opposed to Home 
Rule, which is anti-Catholic, and has always been pro- 
foundly loyal and passionately attached to English rule. 
The Ulster of reality is very different, in spite of feats 
of statistical legerdemain apparently proving the con- 
trary, and none know this better than the promoters 
of the Belfast Convention. They are well aware that 
the masquerading garb which they assume on Unionist 
platforms in England could not be worn in their 
own counties. We should be inclined to rate very 
cheaply the forthcoming demonstrations at Dublin and 
Belfast, and the secession literature, but for one fact. 
There will not be “a most bloody civil war,’’to quote an 
Ulster patriot speaking the other day in County Down, 
when Home Rule is established; but old animosities 
will be aroused, and prejudices, which it was hoped 
had gone to their grave, will be revived. The Grand 
Lodge of Orangemen has decided not to take part in 
a corporate capacity in the Convention, but it has 
passed a resolution stating that the demonstration 
merits the ‘‘warmest sympathy” of every Orange- 
man; and history tells us what the ‘“ warmest 
sympathy” of Orangemen means. ‘There will be 
much playing of party tunes on the banks of the 
Boyne ; angry mobs may come into collision ; the task 
of the true friend of Ireland will be made a little 
more difficult. Lord Rosebery put the matter 
with his usual felicity when he compared the lan- 
guage used in regard to Ulster with that of Lord 
George Gordon a century ago. That fanatic did not 
prevent Catholic Emancipation coming to pass, but he 
managed to let loose bigotry and other evil passions, 
That Lord Salisbury should speak half-approvingly 
of a movement which, if real, portends civil war, 
is to be deprecated. But we must not be too critical 
of a player with only a few cards, and no trumps, in 
his hand. The Duke of Devonshire has not the same 
excuse for diseussing “ rebellion’ in Ireland as if it 
were a legitimate or natural resort. It is curious 
that, when Unionist newspapers are putting forth 
gloomy predictions about the inevitable effect of 
Home Rule upon the material prosperity of Ireland, 
they should be encouraging those who talk as if they 
intended to draw the sword the moment a measure of 
Home Rule becomes law. 

But as the time for the meeting of the Conven- 
tion approaches, some of its promoters are evidently 
embarrassed as to what is to be done. Already 
they are stating that they are not responsible 
for the madcaps who talk of “lining the ditches,” 
and they are eagerly explaining that their passive re- 
sistance will be strictly constitutional. As an elec- 
tioneering device, the Convention may have some 
small success. The acoustic properties of the Pavilion 
in which the 10,000 delegates will meet will be, it is 
said, remarkably good—so good that their voices 
may be artificially made to simulate those of the 
whole province. But we are much mistaken if 
English electors do not see one more argument 
for Home Rule in the somewhat reckless tactics of 
a minority who threaten to stop at nothing to main- 
tain their supremacy. The commentary of impartial 
people will be: “How hollow and hypocritical are 


denunciations of ‘the Plan of Campaign’ by 
politicians who have a ‘plan’ of their own, which, 
if carried out, would involve civil war! What 
depths of misgovernment are revealed by the fact that 
a proud minority, accustomed to ascendency, talk of 
resistance to a measure which would make them 
the equals, and no more, of their fellow-subjects ! ”’ 


MORITURI. 


HE Dissolution has its comedy, of which the 
Liberal-Unionists are the professional artists. 
We learn on the authority of Mr. Heneage, most 
sagacious of observers, that there is “a great Union- 
ist reaction” throughout the country, and in the 
Standard it is reported that a very sanguine feeling 
prevails amongst Mr. Heneage’s colleagues. They 
are about to renew their youth, these estimable pro- 
fessors of true Liberalism, at the fountain of public 
opinion; and they are coming back to resume their 
much-admired task as pall-bearers to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s principles and Conservative pledges. We can 
hear Mr. Heneage sounding the battle-cry— 
“Come, my tan-faced children, 
Follow well in order; get your weapons ready. 
Have you your pistols ¥ have you your sharp-edged axes ? 
Pioneers! O pioneers!” 
The Liberal-Unionists must be up and doing, that 
the sluggish Tories may not lack a stirring example. 
“ For we cannot tarry here, 
We mee march, my darlings ; we must bear the brunt of 
the danger ; 
We, the youthful sinewy races, all the rest on us depend. 
Pioneers ! O pioneers!” 

Walt Whitman must have had some foreknowledge 
of Mr. Heneage when he wrote these inspiring lines. 
The sinews of the member for Grimsby have long 
been conspicuous in the pioneering of reform. The 
“‘ creat Unionist reaction” must be a special tribute 
to his genius, for it cannot easily be assigned to any 
other cause. There is no symptom that the country 
feels at last the unrelenting weight of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s speeches, or has been converted by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s discovery that Lord Salisbury is 
not the man he was in 1885. No; the very sanguine 
feeling amongst the Liberal-Unionists can be due to 
nothing but the reports of their agents that the 
people are awake to the surpassing merits of Mr. 
Heneage. The sporting Unionist will not fail to 
note the omen of Wednesday’s race. The Derby was 
won by a “dark” horse and the noble but obscure 
steed from the Grimsby stable is going to carry off 
the Reactionary Stakes on the Dissolution course. 

Mr. Heneage, however, is a modest man, who is 
content to sit on the front Opposition bench, merely 
to remind his old colleagues of a bygone bureaucrat. 
He probably attributes the “‘ great Unionist reaction” 
to the division on the second reading of the Irish 
Local Government Bill. It is the precious majority 
of ninety-two which has revived the starving hopes 
of the Dissentient Liberals. The Bill, and the debate, 
and the majority formed a trinity of political fraud 
which is without a peer; but it is on the strength of 
the ninety-two that the Liberal-Unionists are pluming 
themselves on being a substantial party, instead of 
a troop of walking shadows. A measure which 
never had a vital spark will be held up on the plat- 
form as the culminating proof that Liberal-Unionism 
is the most potent and beneficent factor in modern 
statecraft. There is yet another stimulus to the 
“reaction.” It is the Duke of Devonshire’s 
discovery that Burke is an authority for the refusal 
of Colonel Saunderson to obey an Irish Parliament. 
Burke sustained the American colonists, and warned 
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Lord North that he was driving them to rebellion. 
The colonists were aggrieved because they were 
subjected to Imperial taxes without representation 
in the Imperial Parliament; and this, according 
to the Duke of Devonshire, is a parallel to the 
threatened Orange rebellion against a Legislature 
in which every section of the Irish people would 
be fully and freely represented. These are not 
very promising materials for a Liberal-Unionist 
“reaction”’; but any figment of the brain must 
seem a solid foothold to a party which, in 1886, 
was merely the creature of Liberal absten- 
tions. The accidental authorship of its being 
came to an end several years ago; the Dissolution 
will send it in search of a parental bosom which is 
now purely mythical. In Birmingham Mr. Cham- 
berlain will hold his own because he is a personality 
independent of accidents. He has a municipal 
genius, and has been a successful mayor. But the 
bulk of his party have no root anywhere. They are 
for the most part Whigs, as incapable as the Duke 
of Devonshire himself of appreciating the adavnce 
of public opinion on several problems which were not 
before the country in 1886. They have repeatedly 
shown themselves more stagnantly Tory than the 
regular followers of Mr. Balfour, and yet they are 
always ready with a profuse lip-service to Liberal 
principles. 

Whatever may be the verdict of the constituen- 
cies on Liberal and Tory policy, it may be predicted 
that after the General Election there will be very 
little room in English polities fora third party which 
has existed six years solely for the purpose of keeping 
one of the other two out of office. 'The disappearance 
of the Government majority will leave no pretext to 
the Duke of Devonshire for maintaining an inde- 
pendent political organisation. There will be no 
need for any more meetings of Whig lordlings to 
listen to the Duke of Argyll. Both their Graces 
may join the Conservative party with a clear 
conscience, and Mr. Chamberlain will suffer from no 
pressing obligation to let a theoretical attachment to 
the principle of Disestablishment deter him from 
taking the same course. This should be some conso- 
lation to Mr. Heneage and others who try to make us 
believe that ‘ Morituri te salutant”’ means “ Hurrah 
for the great Unionist reaction!” They will die in 
a political sense, these deserters from the Liberal 
cause, but they may have the satisfaction of being 
born again as true-blue Conservatives, and wearing 
with sincere conviction the badges of the Primrose 
League. 


ITALY: MEN OR MEASURES? 


AST week the new Italian Ministry received a 
vote of confidence which was practically just 
the reverse. After due deduction of deliberate 
abstentions, and of the votes of Under-Secretaries 
and other official supporters of the present Premier, 
the majority of nine by which it was carried is 
turned into a minority of about forty. It is true 
that some of the abstainers have so far repented as 
to send in to the Premier a formal assurance of 
future support. It is also true, however, that 
Ministers at once tendered their resignations to the 
King, who, however, declined to accept them for the 
present. ‘The Ministry consequently reappears, with 
a modest demand for six “provisory twelfths ” 
in other words, for a vote on account for six 
months. Meanwhile, the Chamber will be dissolved 
and re-elected under the new electoral law, which 
substitutes single-member districts for serutin de 
liste, and so renders it probable that 1ts successor will 
be even less amenable than itself to party discipline. 


For, where parties are completely disorganised, local 
considerations must be a leading factor in deter- 
mining votes. Meanwhile Signor Giolitti will, as his 
opponents declare, be Dictator. And there does not 
seem any evidence that either he or his Ministry are 
of the stuff of which Dictators, or even Decemvirs, 
are made. He himself is spoken of as an able 
administrator of modest and retiring habits and 
undecided political views. His colleagues, except 
the Ministers of War and Marine—whose survival 
from the last Cabinet is a sufficient guarantee 
that tke national expenditure cannot be much 
reduced—are described as men just promoted 
from the Parliamentary rank and file. It may 
be going too far to describe the Ministry as 
still-born, but its prospects of life are slender, 
so far as the Chamber controls them. Members of 
all parties—Signor Bonghi of the Right, Signor 
Nicotera, whom circumstances have caused to 
develop from a Garibaldian into a Minister with 
strong views as to the danger of public meetings, as 
well as nearly all the Extreme Left—have determined 
to offer a vigorous opposition to the demand for a 
vote on account. This vote will be dealt with early 
next week. Meantime, it has been referred to the 
Budget Committee. Now on that Committee and two 
others there were vacancies: and all were filled 
early this week by Opposition candidates. Conse- 
quently, there is little doubt as to the replies of 
either the Committee or the House. 

A dissolution must follow shortly, whether the 
vote on account be for six months or for two. And 
about the result, as we have said, there can be no 
prediction. A worse time for it could hardly be chosen, 
certainly. The financial depression is, if anything, 
deeper than ever. The number of unemployed in the 
great cities—indeed, in all the towns—is excep- 
tionally large. In parts of the country there are 
agrarian troubles. The Vatican might, if it liked, 
cease to discountenance participation in the Parlia- 
mentary elections, and so introduce an unknown 
quantity into every electoral district. Its action in 
France makes this less improbable than it was. 
Moreover, there is only one party that has a policy— 
the Extreme Left. That party is numerically 
trivial. The politics of the Centre and the South, 
like those of the remoter parts of the Dominion of 
Canada, are apparently based on Government 
appropriations, and considerably tempered by dis- 
trust of the North. Now the present Ministry 
is essentially Piedmontese. The policy of “ mega- 
lomania’’—in other words, of keeping Italy 
a Great Power no matter at what cost—has just 
been reasserted with emphasis by Signor Crispi 
before the new statue of Garibaldi at Palermo. 
But it is not the policy of a party; it is supported 
on the whole by most Italian politicians, but in very 
varying degrees; everybody prefers that the in- 
creasing sacrifices necessary should be borne by 
someone else, which was not the way with Signor 
Crispi’s Garibaldians in 1860, Many [talians would 
probably say, like Signor Ferraris, who has just 
seceded from the Extreme Left: ‘“* Now we are in 
the Triple Alliance we must stay there; we cannot 
withdraw until our finances are so reorganised that we 
are strong enough to ask no favours.”” But how the 
finances can be reorganised without first modifying 
the conditions of the Triple Alliance nobody can tell. 
The “ Erythrean colony,” which was to furnish a 
market for the cottons which Swiss capital and a 
Protective tariff enable Northern Italy to produce, 
practically imports only military stores and supplies, 
and exports only the ballast of the storeships. Just 
now it is faring worse than ever. But patriotism 
again prevents its abandonment. 

Now it is sometimes maintained that Italy being 
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what she is—with disorganised parties, local interests, 
and to a great extent a non-political electorate—her 
electors will rally to men rather than to measures ; 
and that the coming man is Signor Crispi. The 
present Chamber indeed dismissed him; but most 
of its members were new to politics. The next, 
perhaps, will bring him back. The King is prac- 
tically his own Foreign Minister, and to a great extent 
his own War Minister too. A strong King and a 
strong Minister are in fact the primary needs of the 
situation. The strong King is there; indeed some 
journals maintain that should the vote on account 
be refused he can provide it himself by decree. The 
Minister is the worthy pupil of the wiliest of old 
parliamentary hands; and the present Ministry are 
merely his pioneers. Unfortunately for this theory, 
the endurance of the Italian taxpayer has reached 
the breaking strain. He will not even pay more for 
his matches. Nothing else will bear further taxa- 
tion. Surely—unless the Crown and the obligations 
of the Triple Alliance prove stronger than the will 
of the people—the choice must soon lie between rival 
programmes: that of maintaining the réle of a 
Great Power, which consists, as Prince Bismarck has 
unkindly intimated, in being kept out of possible 
mischief by membership of the Triple Alliance, and a 
rational, pacific reduction of armaments and taxation? 
No country in Western Europe is so grievously taxed 
as Italy, and few are so little able to bear it. Surely 
common-sense must at length lead the taxpayer to 
see that the employment of his cousins under 
Government, and the prospect of a railway in his 
district, are but remote compensations for the taxes 
he pays for the honour and glory of assisting to keep 
the peace of Europe and sharing to an infinitesimal 
extent in the scramble for Africa. 


THE DEBTS OF AMERICAN LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 


HE New York Commercial and Financial 

Chronicle has republished, with- corrections to 
date, a supplement issued by it last October, giving 
the debts of the States, counties, municipalities, and 
school-districts of the United States—that is to say, 
of what we should call in this country the Local 
Authorities. The figures are interesting to political 
students as well as to investors. There is an 
impression in this country that the American Local 
Authorities are wasteful, extravagant, and corrupt. 
Partly this is due, no doubt, to the desire of the 
opponents of democratic government to make the 
most of democratic mistakes, and still more largely 
to the exaggerations and misrepresentations of 
politicians in the United States. We all know how 
difficult it is even for the best of us to treat our 
political opponents fairly, and how liable we are to 
deal in exaggerations and accusations in times of 
public excitement. In the United States every year 
electioneering of some kind is going on. The 
Presidential election occurs every four years, the 
House of Representatives and a portion of the 
Senate are elected every two years, and in the 
separate States there are elections every year, either 
for the State Governments or for the Local Govern- 
ments. Consequently electioneering with all its pas- 
sions and allits excitements never completely ceases, 
and the opposing parties denounce one another 
in unmeasured terms. As a matter of fact, however, 
it will be seen from the figures we are about to cite 
just now that neither the States nor the local 
authorities in the United States can be accused of 
extravagance or wastefulness. The Union itself we 
all know is very careful in matters of money. Just 


now, it is true, for the sake of keeping up the Pro- 
tective Tariff, unreasonable pensions are paid, but in 
every other respect it would be nearer the truth 
to accuse the Federal Government, Executive and 
Legislature, of niggardliness than of extravagance. 
There is hardly an office in the whole Federal system 
that is properly paid, according to European notions ; 
and there are many things which Europeans would 
almost universally agree ought to be done which are 
left undone. At the same time the Government 
has been paying off debt in a most extraordinary 
way ever since the close of the civil war. And 
what is true of the Federal Government is equally 
true of the separate States. In some of the States, 
indeed, the Constitution itself limits the borrowing 
powers of the Government, and in all the States a 
very tight rein indeed is kept upon the spending 
departments. But it is said that the Municipalities 
are utterly corrupt and extravagantly wasteful. As 
we shall presently see, however, the actual amounts 
of their debts do not justify the charges. 

In i880 the aggregate debts of the separate 
States, the Counties, the Municipalities, and the 
School-districts amounted, in round figures, to some- 
what over 2244 millions sterling. In 1890 the 
aggregate had risen to a little over 227 millions 
sterling. In the ten years, therefore, the increase in 
the aggregate debt only slightly exceeded 2} millions 
sterling, or, roughly, about 1 per cent. That clearly 
does not confirm the general impression of ex- 
travagance and waste. The separate States, indeed, 
actually diminished their debts in the ten years 
under review. The total in 1880 amounted to very 
nearly 594 millions sterling; in 1890 the total was 
barely over 45} millions sterling. There was a 
decrease, therefore, in the ten years of somewhat 
more than 13} millions sterling, or nearly 23 per 
cent. The County debts amounted in 1880 to nearly 
25 millions sterling; in 1890 they did not greatly 
exceed 29 millions sterling. There was an increase, 
therefore, of somewhat over 4 millions sterling, or 
about 16} per cent. The debts of the various 
School-districts amounted in 1880 to a little over 3} 
millions sterling; in 1890 they had risen to some- 
what over 7} millions sterling, being an increase in 
the ten years of rather more than 3} millions 
sterling—the debts, that is to say, in the ten 
years somewhat more than doubled. But it 
will be seen that even now they are very 
small. The American people, much to their 
credit, have always been eager to promote 
popular education. The country is of vast 
extent; the population is larger than that of any 
other civilised country except Russia; wages are 
very high; and the population, be it recollected, 
is not only growing very rapidly, but is spreading 
widely out over unsettled territories. To provide 
school accommodation for such a vast and rapidly 
increasing population is, therefore, very costly, and 
it is surprising to find that the debts of all the 
school-districts throughout the United States two 
years ago were actually under 7} millions sterling. 
One is tempted to conclude that the school authori- 
ties are open to the charge of niggardliness rather 
than of extravagance, that they are not improving 
the school system as rapidly as they ought to do, and 
are not providing beforehand sufficiently for the future 
requirements of the country. The common-school 
system is old compared with the popular education 
system of almost every European country ; it has not 


been recently amended ; and for ourselves, we should ~ 


think more highly of the school authorities if the 
expenditure was far larger, for in such a matter we 
venture to think that economy is likely to be waste. 
But however that may be, it is clear from the figures 
just given that neither the separate States, nor the 
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separate counties, nor the school-districts can be 
accused, with any semblance of truth, of disregard of 
the pecuniary interests of their constituents. 

It will be said, however, that it is the municipali- 
ties, not the other local authorities, that are gener- 
ally charged in Europe with waste and extravagance. 
Let us see, then, whether the charge is supported by 
the figures—and the figures, it will be borne in mind, 
are compiled from official returns. The journal from 
which we are quoting is not a party one; it has un- 
dertaken the inquiry in the interest of investors, 
not for any political or party purpose, and the 
figures are checked by the census returns of the two 

ears to which we have been referring. There can 

e no suspicion, therefore, that the figures are 
“cooked.” In 1880 there were in the whole United 
States only 286 towns with 8,000 inhabitants and 
upwards. In 1890 the number had increased to 448, 
or very nearly double. In 1880 again the aggregate 
population of these cities with 8,000 inhabitants and 
over did not greatly exceed 11} millions; in 1890 
the aggregate population slightly exceeded 18} mil- 
lions. In other words, the population of these 448 
towns somewhat exceeded the whole population of 
the kingdom of Spain, or it was about half the 
ay 39 of the whole of France. Further, as we 

ave just been showing, these towns are growing 
at an extraordinary rate. The great majority of 
them are quite new. Even Chicago itself, now the 
second city in the Union, was a small village 
sixty years ago; and the number of great towns 
that have sprung into existence in the lifetime of the 
present generation is enormous. All these towns, 
great and small, have had to be supplied with the re- 
quisites of civilisation—sewerage, gas, water, paving, 
and the like—and to equip them fully in so short a 
time means an enormous outlay in money. It would 
not be surprising, therefore, if the debts in the 
aggregate were immensely large; as a matter of 
fact they are not so. In 1880, when there were only 
286 towns, with an aggregate population of little 
more than 11} millions, the total debts amounted to 
nearly 137 millions sterling. In 1890, when the 
number of towns had nearly doubled, and the popula- 
tion was over 18} millions, the total debts were barely 
145 millions sterling. The growth of debt in the in- 
terval was thus little over 8 millions sterling, or about 
6 per cent. Whether we look at the absolute amounts 
of the debts or the relative amounts, that is—in 
comparison with the population and especially in 
comparison with the time in which the towns had 
to be equipped with the requisites of modern civilisa- 
tion ; or whether we look at the growth during the 
ten years under review, we are constrained to admit 
that the debts of American towns are very moderate, 
and that there is no cause for surprise when our 
New York contemporary informs us that Municipal 
Bonds are quite rapidly becoming a more favoured 
class of security among investors. 


CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


S we write there is less news of first-rate im- 
portance to record than there has been in any 
week of this year or last. It is a period of calm 
before storm. To the great struggle in Italy which 
will begin on Saturday we refer in detail elsewhere. 
The Belgian General Elections are fixed for Tuesday 
week: the Republican delegates are already begin- 
ning to reach Minneapolis for the Presidential nomin- 
ation. France,too, and Germany,are waiting irritably 
to know the truth about Uganda. Meanwhile we have 
heard much of the movements of royal personages. 
The numerous relatives of the King of Denmark have 
left Copenhagen, after a series of brilliant festivities, 


royal and popular, in celebration of the golden wed- 
ding. The Czar has determined to visit the German 
Emperor at Kiel, but it would seem that after all no 
great importance attaches to the fact: the Queen 
Regent and the little Queen of Holland have been 
entertained at Berlin,and the King and Queen of Italy 
have postponed their visit to that city till September 
—political weather permitting. 

There is a truce in the tariff war between France 
and Spain. An arrangement has been signed by 
which French goods entering Spain are to be sub- 
jected till June 30th to the same duties as English 
goods. After that, the duties imposed respectively 
will be those of the minimum tariffs of the two 
countries. The French minimum tariff is high, but 
the Spanish is considerably higher. The truce was 
probably brought on partly by the approach of the 
vintage, the outlet for Spanish wine being notoriously 
Bordeaux. 

M. Madier de Montjau, a Republican of a fast 
decaying type, a victim of the Coup d’Etat and exile 
under the Empire, was buried at Chatou on Sunday. 
M. Loubet with other Ministers attended the funeral, 
and commemorated thedeceased at thegrave. M. Jan- 
son, the Belgian Liberal leader, was prevented at the 
last moment from attending. 

A violent Anarchist meeting of about 400 persons 
was held on Saturday in the Faubourg du Temple. 
A hymn to our Lady Dynamite was sung, and other 
melodies of the same type, including La Ravacholine. 
“The workmen,” said one speaker, “ are not with us, 
but we will educate them in spite of themselves. Pour 
cela il faut que tout saute.” Another speaker defended 
theft and murder. Some prosecutions are announced. 

The militant German press is coming to a calmer 
frame of mind as to the Nancy fétes, which have 
just begun. The festival is admitted to be a matter 
of concern to France alone; and the local promoters 
are doing their best to avoid causes of friction. A 
flag, of which large numbers had been specially 
made, bearing the arms of Alsace and Lorraine, and 
the initials R.F., will not be offered for sale; a pro- 
jected review is abandoned; and the President of 
the Union of French gymnastic societies has issued 
an appeal for moderation of language to the members 
purposing to attend the festival. 

Preparations for the General Election of June 14th 
are progressing actively in Belgium. The Moderate 
Liberals now seem opposed to manhood suffrage pure 
and simple, which, it is said, would mean delivering 
up the country to the Clericals and the Socialists. 
At Ghent, the Socialists will adopt the “ Progressive” 
list, as far as it goes, and will give their remaining 
votes to any Liberal or Clerical candidate who sup- 
ports universal suffrage pureand simple. A Socialist 
congress at Namur has just taken a similar line. 
(The two sections of the Liberal party, it should be 
explained, are running rival lists at Ghent and else- 
where.) A Liberal meeting at Liége on Sunday was 
marked by stormy scenes between the two. The 
prospect is not encouraging, especially as the Liberals 
were, on the whole, unsuccessful in the second ballots 
for the provincial councils on Sunday. 

The Ahlwardt pamphlet, which charged the 
“ Hebraic International” as represented by the firm 
of Loewe & Co., of Berlin, with furnishing unservice- 
able rifles to the German army, has received specific 
contradiction from the Prussian War Ministry. 

The Lower House of the Baden Landtag—where 
the Catholics have been gaining ground for years— 
has rejected a motion in favour of the return of the 
expelled Roman Catholic monastic orders, including 
Redemptorists and Jesuits ; but only by 31 to 28. 

The refusal of Roman Catholic burial to Herr von 
Forckenbeck, the late Burgomaster of Berlin (it was 
stated at first by authority of the Prince Bishop of 
Breslau, in which diocese Berlin is situated) is attri- 
buted to his having served during the Kulturkampf 
on judicia! committees which dealt with recalcitrant 
bishops. An inferior dignitary has now taken the 
whole responsibility of the refusal. 

The bills for introducing a gold standard into 
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Austria-Hungary have passed their first stage in the 
Austrian Reichsrath. One member of some economic 
authority opposed the gold standard on the intel- 
ligible ground that there is not enough gold in the 
world to meet the demand for gold coin, and 
therefore prices must continually fall, to the great 
discouragement of traders. Another, who carries 
weight in commercial circles, advised awaiting the 
result of the expected Bimetallic Conference. Other- 
wise the opposition was prompted by anti-Semite 
feeling and to some extent by jealousy of Hungary. 

On Sunday Vienna was excited by the presence 
of a deputation of 236 Roumanians from the 
Bukowina and Transylvania, who came to lay their 
grievances against their Hungarian masters before 
the Emperor. The dress of the peasant portion of 
them—coarse linen shirts with embroidered sleeves, 
wide linen breeches, high boots and broad hats— 
suggested the operatic stage. The anti-Semite 
members for Vienna had taken them up, but a 
meeting which Herr Lueger was to address was dis- 
solved on technical grounds by the police commissary, 
who in Austria watches over public meetings, before 
it had even begun; whereupon the deputation 
cheered the Emperor in the Roumanian, Serbian, 
and Croatian languages, and separated to hold 
less formal meetings at cafés. The leaders of 
the Hungarian Roumanians have disavowed the 
delegates, who made no attempt to petition the 
Emperor, but any steps in that direction would have 
proved futile. Indeed, the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the re-establishment of the Hungarian Kingdom is 
to be celebrated on Sunday at Buda-Pesth, and any 
concession to this trifling minority, in the face of 
the recent growth of Hungarian nationalism, would 
hardly have been politic just now. Besides, the 
deputation had spoilt their chances by submitting, 
without demur, to be exploited by the anti-Semites. 
The incident, however, is curious and interesting, as 
a fresh illustration of the growing particularism in 
the Austro-Hungarian dominions. 

The Swiss Federal Council has sent a message to 
the Chambers proposing the completion within a 
year of the fortifications at St. Maurice, in the 
narrowest part of the Rhone Valley, at a total cost 
of two million francs, including armament. No doubt 
the defile is admirably suited for fortification, but 
is nothing being done at the gorge of Gondo on the 
Simplon, or on the Great St. Bernard ? 

The Assembly which is devising another new 
Constitution for Ticino—which last September 
twelvemonth astounded the world by a revolution, 
and caused the settlement of a grave question in the 
law of extradition—has adopted proportional re- 
presentation, and the election of judges by the 
people; while apparently it will also be constitu- 
tional to eject the cantonal executive by a direct 
popular vote. In Federal politics, again, a movement 
has been on foot for some time for the direct election 
of the Federal Council by the people—some of its 
supporters add “by proportional representation,” 
which would doubtless conciliate the Catholics. One 
great objection to the scheme is that (as with 
Presidential candidates in America) the members of 
the smallest cantons would be heavily handicapped. 
Switzerland, like the separate States of the American 
Union, is a laboratory of political experiment. 

In the United States appearances seem to point 
to a Presidential contest between Harrison and Cleve- 
land, on the distinct issue of tariff reform. Mr. 
Blaine has been certified medically to be fit for the 
campaign, and “would not refuse a nomination.” 
But except Boss (and Senator) Quay, of Pennsylvania, 
he does not seem to be expected to get it. Only, in 
American Conventions, we must expect the un- 
expected. 

The Argentine Congress has received a very 
temperately worded but numerously signed petition 
in favour of the release of the Radical leaders and 
the raising of the state of siege. 

The cause of the Revolutionists—which is also 
the Constitutional and Clerical cause—is progressing 


in Venezuela. <A revolution is also announced from 
Honduras. 


HOME RULE AND IMPERIAL SUPREMACY. 


S the time for taking the decision of the country 
about the future government of Ireland 
approaches, the opponents of a Home Rule policy 
increase the volume of voice with which they 
demand the answer to a technical question. Assum- 
ing,they say,that youmean to give to the Irish people 
the effective control of their own affairs, without 
interference from the Imperial Parliament, how do 
you propose to preserve the supremacy of that 
Parliament? And they confront Mr. Gladstone and 
his followers with a variety of the “ ‘either, ors’ of 
the abstract understanding.” We are asked to 
choose between the forms of Colonial Home Rule, 
Federal Home Rule, and Grattan’s Parliament Home 
Rule, as though with such an enumeration all had 
been said that could be said. They further tell us 
that they are entitled to specific answers to questions 
about what is to happen in a variety of conceivable 
situations, and then proceed in advance to demon- 
strate the unpractical nature of every conceivable 
answer. With all respect to the distinguished critics 
who have propounded these dilemmas, this mode of 
criticism is hardly justifiable. It is of the essence 
of an unwritten constitution, not only that it should 
not be written, but that it cannot be written. It is 
not rigid, and its problems receive solutions which 
vary with the periods in which the problems arise. 
Now, although the basis of a Home Rule Constitution 
for Ireland would be an Act of Parliament, much of 
that constitution would remain unwritten. Only 
the framework need be furnished by the statute. 
And this is always so in a country like ours. Every 
constitutional lawyer knows that the precise nature 
of the relation of the Imperial Government to its 
dependencies is almost invariably incapable of 
definition. Take, for example, the case of the Channel 
Islands, which originally formed part of the Duchy 
of Normandy, and became annexed to the British 
Crown. Has Jersey the right of self-government, 
and can the Crown constitutionally legislate for it 
without the concurrence of the States, or Parliament 
of the island? Nobody knows. Some years ago the 
Privy Council, with the aid of the most distinguished 
constitutional lawyers of the day, made a succession 
of attempts to find out. It could not, or, at least, 
declared that it had not. But solvitur ambulando. 
Experience has shown that it was not necessary that 
the Privy Council should make an abstract declara- 
tion about what was at that time probably un- 
declarable. 

Bearing such considerations in mind, let us see 
how we stand in reference to the Irish question. 
In the first place, it is to be observed that analogies 
help but little, and certainly ought not to be relied 
on as the foundation of general and exhaustive cate- 
gories. Canada and Victoria are a great way off, 
and the relation of their respective populations to 
Great Britain is very different from that of the Irish. 
Even if we knew (and we do not) the precise limits 
of the practical authority of the Imperial Legislature 
in a Colonial Constitution it would not assist us. 
As for the federal relationship of an American State 
to the United States Government, or the quasi 
federal position in which a Canadian Province 
stands to the Dominion, this is even more mis- 
leading. After all, in these various instances, 
successive decisions of the Courts, embodying the 
tendencies of the time, have filled up the interstices 
of the written framework differently in each case ; 
and the fact that the framework has been filled up 
in a particular fashion in one case affords no ground 
for inferring that in another case a similar result 
will ensue. What is to be done in framing an Act 
for Ireland is to see that its provisions contain 
nothing that will fetter the free development of 
the Constitution which we desire to see arise. It 
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is not necessary, nor is it desirable, that we should 
baptise a future that is not yet born by prescribing 
in advance the answer to every possible constitu- 
tional conundrum. 

The scheme of the Home Rule Bill of 1886 was 
to delegate to a statutory, and in that sense sub- 
ordinate, Parliament the control of affairs that were 
exclusively Irish. The supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament was to be retained in two ways—directly, 
by the preservation of the absolute power of that 
Parliament to legislate for Ireland just as much as 
for any other portion of the Queen’s dominions; 
indirectly, by the control of the power of vetoing 
measures reserved to the Crown. Let us examine 
these two topics separately. It was objected by 
acute critics that as the Bill was drafted the 
Imperial Parliament would not have possessed the 
first power, even to the extent to which it possessed 
it in the case of Canada and Victoria. It was 
alleged that reading together the 37th clause (which 
provided that all matters on which it was not com- 
petent for the Irish Parliament to legislate should 
remain under the exclusive authority of the Im- 
perial Parliament) and the 39th clause (which 
provided that the Act should not be alterable 
without the consent of the Irish Parliament and its 
members sitting with the Imperial representatives) 
the inference was that the old Imperial Parliament 
was intended to suspend its own existence, and to 
substitute the new Irish Parliament, plus a new 
Imperial Parliament having control over everything 
excepting the functions of the Irish Legislature. 
Whether this was so or not need not be discussed, 
for it plainly was not intended, and under the Billof 
the future, retaining as it will Irish representation at 
Westminster, it will not be possible to raise the 
point. But then it was said that assuming this 
objection to be obviated, still the supreme power of 
Parliament to legislate would only be theoretical, 
or would be at least no greater than that which 
exists in the cases of Canada or Australia. The 
real answer to this objection has already been 
indicated. Analogies are useless where the con- 
ditions of the problem to be solved differ so 
completely as to those of the relative situations of 
Canada and Australia on the one hand, and of Ire- 
land on-the other, to Great Britain. All we have to 
see is that the supremacy is preserved. The extent 
to which the title to legislate for Ireland will be 
asserted in practice by the Imperial Parliament is 
a question which we are not called upon to answer, 
and ought not to try to answer. The practice will 
define itself according to the necessities of the period, 
and may vary as the periods succeed each other. 
The genius of British politics demands that under 
this head the Constitution should remain unwritten. 
Home Rulers hope and believe that interference from 
Westminster will, not less in the interests of West- 
minster than in those of Ireland, become reduced 
to a vanishing point, and that a constitutional 
practice will spring up, embodying this conception. 
But that constitutional practice will be a consequent 
rather than a reason. We donot set it up abstractly 
and before hand, and say that therefore Parliament 
will no longer interfere in Irish concerns. What we 
say is that the belief that it will develop itself lies 
at the very root of belief in Home Rule. It is an end 
which we hope to attain, and not a means. And, 
accordingly, here again we claim to be unhampered 
by those dilemmas of the abstract understanding, the 
categories of which have no application to the ever- 
growing life of an unwritten Constitution. To what 
extent in a particular case, on a particular date, a 
particular number of years ahead, the power of the 
Imperial Parliament to legislate will be a power 
capable of constitutional exercise, we do not say, 
and from the nature of things cannot say. All we 
know is that that power will be there, but that if we 
are right in our belief in the efficacy for good of 
Home Rule, it will no more be constitutional to put 
it in force than it will be necessary or desirable. 
Meantime we do not tie our hands. 


Let us glance for a moment at the other question 
as to the veto. Mr. Gladstone’s Bill provided that, 
“Subject to any instructions which may from time 
to time be given by Her Majesty, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant shall give or withhold the assent of Her 
Majesty to Bills passed by the Irish Legislative 
Body.” The meaning of this clause to a constitu- 
tional lawyer was that the power of giving or with- 
holding the Royal Assent was to be exercised by the 
Lord-Lieutenant in matters of purely Irish policy 
ordinarily on the advice of the Irish Ministry of the 
day, but that the Imperial Government was to have 
a special power of giving directions which should 
supersede that advice. It is useful to contrast this 
provision with the veto clauses of, the Colonial 
Statutes. By section 55 of the British North 
America Act of 1867, the Governor-General of 
Canada is to declare in the case of every Bill 
presented to him, but subject to the Queen’s instruc- 
tions (to be given, of course, on the advice of the 
Imperial Government), that in the name of the 
Queen he assents, dissents, or reserves. the 
Bill for the signification of the Queen's pleasure. 
Excepting where special instructions have been 
given to him from Downing Street, he generally 
acts in doing so in purely Canadian matters 
on advice of the Canadian Ministry. So far, 
the clause resembles that in the Irish Bill. But 
clause 56 introduces a new element. It provides 
that where the Governor-General assents, he is to 
send home a copy of the Bill, and if the Queen in 
Council within two years disallows the Act, such 
disallowance is as from the date of its signification 
to annul it. By clause 57 it is further providec 
that a Bill reserved for the signification of the 
Queen's pleasure shall have no force until it has 
received the assent of the Queen in Council. These 
clauses occur in what is substantially the same form 
in the statutory Constitutions of the Australian 
Colonies, and it is obvious that they go beyond what 
was contemplated in Mr. Gladstone’s measure of 
1886, in the facilities for the exercise of its veto 
which they confer on the Imperial Government. 

It is worth while considering whether, notwith- 
standing the nearness of Dublin to Downing Street, 
it may not be worth while to incorporate provisions 
similar ,to these into the Irish Bill. They are not 
likely to do harm, and they will make the veto 
provisions more effective without detriment to the 
position of Ireland. 

But there is another point of importance involved 
in them. It is true that the Governor-General in 
matters of purely Colonial policy acts under 
the advice of his Colonial ministers. But his 
position in the Government is more real and less 
nominal than that of the Sovereign under the 
British Constitution. He has imperial functions and 
responsibilities as well as those which pertain to 
him as the constitutional head of the Colonial Govern- 
ment. Ifa Bill passed by the Legislature of his 
Colony appears to him to contravene some Imperial 
interest, he may, acting quite constitutionally, 
although the advice of his Ministers be to the con- 
trary effect, either veto it, or refer it to Downing 
Street for consideration. That this power is a good 
deal more than a nominal one is shown by the col- 
lection of instances with which students of Mr. 
Todd's great work on Colonial Governments are 
familiar. No doubt the tendency to interfere with 
the decisions of the local ministry is becoming 
gradually less, but this is a consequent of the 
successful working of representative institutions inthe 
Colony. And if the Irish are wise, they too will look 
for the freedom of their administrations from inter- 
ference, not to any abstract rule to be laid down by 
Parliament, but as one of the successful results which 
they anticipate from a Home Rule policy. Upon 
these points the framing of the measure ought to pre- 
sent but little difficulty to its authors. 

There is yet another provision of importance in 
the Home Rule Bill of 1886 which requires notice 
in this connection. Clause 25 gave to the Lord 
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Lieutenant very wide powers of referring constitu- 
tional questions to a Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, strengthened by the addition of a judicial 
element representing Ireland. This body, whose 
business it was to be to act free from party con- 
siderations, possessed under the Bill wider functions 
than the Supreme Court either of Canada or the 
United States. Its duty was to free the Lord 
Lieutenant on the one sideof St. George’sChannel, and 
Ministers in Downing Street on the other, from the 
odium of pronouncing on legal points opinions which 
might be open to the suspicion of party or national 
bias. This tribunal was purposely made accessible, 
not merely as a Court of Appeal, but directly in 
cases of first instance to the Lord Lieutenant ora 
Secretary of State, and in this respect was better 
adapted to its work than would have been a tribu- 
nal modelled after the Supreme Courts of Canada or 
the United States. 

To sum up, if the Irish members are satisfied 
with a Constitution similar, so far as the veto is 
concerned, to the Colonial type, the operations of 
their Parliament will be subject, not only to in- 
structions as to assent and dissent from Downing 
Street, but to a power in the Lord Lieutenant 
to refer Irish measures for consideration by 
the Imperial Privy Council on points of legality 
and by the Imperial Ministry on points of policy and 
also legality—a power which he may and ought to 
exercise when the occasion demands, independently 
of the advice of his Irish Ministers. The extent to 
which in practice interference with the policy of an 
Irish Ministry will take place cannot, and, according 
to the genius of our law, ought not to be defined 
beforehand, but must be determined, not by the 
analogy of the action of the Queen, but by Colonial 
analogies and usages so far as applicable. It will be 
the fault of Ministers if friction arises in guiding 
machinery which has worked without friction in 
other cases. Party considerations ought to form a 
disturbing element in their minds no more than it 
does in the case of the Colonies. For in this case 
also there ought to spring up a body of unwritten 
traditions capable of removing the working of the 
Irish Constitution from the sphere of party con- 
troversy, and of guiding statesmen in its adminis- 


tration. R. B. HALDANE. 


FROM GREEN BENCHES. 


HERE is always something impressive about the 
last of anything. Even the last performance 
i -ay,” whenever, if ever, it 
comes, may conceivably give rise to sombre as well 
as joyful reflections. There will be the sentiment- 
alist, keeping himself sadly conscious of the fleeting 
years, who will regret the parting with another 
thing which had become (however painfully) fami- 
liar, and which must in its turn pass beyond the 
dismal stream. 


“ Quicunque terrze munere vescimur, enaviganda.” 


The recess which the Twelfth Parliament of 
Queen Victoria took this week is the last recess 
which it will ever take. Never again will it adjourn 
for a Whitsuntide holiday. Its holidays are 
over, and so are its work-a-days. No more 
for it the pomp and circumstance of full-dress 
debate, the ear-piercing shriek of the Irish 
whetted for combat, or the spirit-stirring roll of 
the Orange drum, artistically leathered by the 
gallant Saunderson. All that remains for its 
heir. When it assembles for the last time next 
Thursday it will simply be to make its will and hand 
in its checks, and to become a thing of the past like 
Mr. Balfour’s Coercion régime or the snows of 
yester-year. Let there be “tears, idle tears” from 
those who want to weep them now over this Parlia- 
ment of memorable but unhappy episodes, the 
Parliament of the Pigott Commission and of Com- 
mittee Room Fifteen, for the adjournment of the 


present week brings us to the very bedside of its 
dissolution. 

Not that there are many tears dropping, even 
from the doomed, who know that they are not coming 
back to make another Parliament ring with the 
speeches which in this they have not yet found an 
opportunity of delivering. On the whole it has been 
rather a lively week, though not in the debating 
way. The debates are blank-cartridge fired into the 
air—the Government making a sort of sham-fight 
parade of its measures, for the benefit of the 
Electorate, and the Opposition returning fire in a 
similar spirit. It is hoped that the Electorate is 
carefully taking note and admiring. The omnipotent 
Electorate! It is to that all eyes and all thoughts 
are eagerly turned, and not to the moribund Parlia- 
ment. A sense of relief and buoyancy has pervaded 
the atmosphere since the doubt as to the date of the 
dissolution has been finally removed. <A smell of the 
battle, no longer afar off, has penetrated into the 
Lobby. Preparations for the strife are openly made 
within its precincts. You see election agents in con- 
ference with their respective champions about plans 
of campaign for the recess—for the brief Whitsun- 
tide holiday is being utilised in this way by most. 
Candidates are here, amongst them many “resur- 
rections,” former M.P.’s who lost their seats in 
the cataclysm of 1886; they are here button-holing 
popular Members and endeavouring by personal 
persuasion to get them to come and address 
meetings for them. These popular Members, whose 
own seats are considered comparatively safe, and 
who are supposed to be more or less free to lend a 
helping hand to their colleagues not so fortunately 
situated, are having no easy time of it. They are 
engaged three deep for speaking tours, and the 
demand for them grows with every hour. It is not 
safe for them to cross the Outer Lobby, and run the 
gauntlet of the eager agents, organisers, and can- 
didates who are there assembled every afternoon. 
There is a constant crossing and recrossing between 
the Federation Offices in Parliament Street and the 
Whips’ rooms. In fact, the Lobbies for the past 
week have worn the appearance rather of a whole- 
sale election agency than of the vestibules to 
a deliberative Chamber. All faces there are 
turned outwards towards the country, not in- 
wards towards the unreal mockeries of sham 
debate. Every man, every fact, every word and 
deed, is considered strictly from the electioneer- 
ing point of view; and when Liberals look to their 
great leader it is not as the lion couchant of the 
front Opposition bench they like to think of him, 
but as the smiting warrior—armed cap-d-pie and 
inspiriting his hosts—of the Memorial Hall. Truly, 
if the shadow of dissolution is over the House, 
the reflection of the impending struggle has 
already begun to shine on the gathering armies. 

It is hard not to join in the laugh against Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson and those Members of “ Puritanical 
and water-drinking instincts” (to quote the sporting 
Minister for Agriculture) who voted with him on 
Tuesday against the adjournment for the Derby, and 
who yet, for all their zeal for business, did not turn 
up on Derby Day to “make a House.” And again, 
it is hard not to feel some sympathy for poor Sir 
Wilfrid. From a period which, as Parliamentary 
memory goes, may now be described as time im- 
memorial, Sir Wilfrid has opposed this motion to 
adjourn for the Derby Day. He has faced with 
undaunted front and unflagging spirit the champion 
humorists of both Tory, Liberal, and Irish sporting 
camps. He has stood up before the late Richard 
Power himself, the wittiest of all the Derby orators,and 
given him quip forquip while the House looked on with 
delighted impartiality, like a Cinquecento Court of 
Wit,and declared ita drawn battle. Butonevery occa- 
sion (until last Tuesday) a frivolous and malignant 
majority went and voted down his amendment, and 
next day a shameless House of Commons flaunted 
itself officially on Epsom Downs. At last, in a 


moment when he least expects it, his quarter of a 
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century of patient effort is suddenly crowned with 
success. He at length persuades a majority of the 
House that it ought to work and not to play on 
Derby Day, that it is immoral to neglect the 
business of the nation in order to go down on a 
Derby dilly to a wicked racecourse with blue veils 
and dolls around your hat; and when he returns 
from the division lobby, it is to find himself at the 
right-hand side of the tellers with the tally-paper in 
his hand and Victory at long, long last perched upon 
his standard. It was a triumph worth waiting a 
lifetime for, and no wonder there was a tear of 
emotion in the sturdy Puritan’s eye when his backers 
came up afterwards to congratulate him. How cruel, 
therefore, was it of these backers, Tory and otherwise, 
to leave Sir Wilfrid all alone on Derby Day when 
it came to enjoying the fruits of his victory and to 
vindicating by a day’s hard work no less his argu- 
ments than their votes! What, it may be asked, did 
they mean? What dothey expect their constituents 
and their country to infer? Has all their indigna- 
tion hitherto about Derby Day adjournment been 
but an elaborate piece of humbug, which it only 
needed the test of taking them at their word to 
expose ? This seems a rather lame and impotent con- 
clusion to a quarter of a century of virtuous striving. 
It imposed, too, a peculiar hardship upon a whole 
corps of hard-working officials—attendants, mes- 
sengers, policemen, doorkeepers, waiters, librarians, 
clerks—as well as reporters in the Gallery, telegraph 
operators and many others, who were robbed of a 
day’s outing to which they had become entitled by 
time-honoured usage. 

It is curious, by the way, that the state of things 
on Wednesday was exactly that which led originally 
to the House being adjourned over Derby Day as a 
customary thing. It was not that the House desired 
to mark its official approval of a popular sporting 
festival, but simply that it became impossible to 
keep a quorum on Derby Day, and the Speaker was 
regularly placed in the same undignified position in 
which Mr. Peel found himself on Wednesday, so that 
it was thought a more decent course to adjourn out- 
right by resolution. The House thus made a virtue of 
necessity, and it continued to do so with more or less 
grace until the present occasion, when the necessity, 
if not the virtue, seems to have been conclusively 
demonstrated anew. 

Zealous crusaders against small follies, and those 
hosts of new members who will be coming into 
Parliamentary life in a few weeks’ time, bursting 
with reforming enthusiasm, might possibly learn a 
useful lesson, both in politics and human nature, from 
this week's little episode. There is a great deal of 
human nature in the House of Commons—a great 
deal of English human nature. It is a variable body, 
with many moods and many sympathies. It can be 
grave and gay, it can be cynical and sentimental. 
It can work hard—and it generally does work hard; 
and often its hardest work is done in ways the public 
eye does not see—and it can enjoy a bit of fun. 
It knows that a House of Commons cannot live by 
“business” alone, and that all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy. All that trite proverbial 
philosophy it has the good sense to remember, and 
it has, in addition, a sincere love of sport wherein, 
perhaps, lies one of the great secrets of its influence. 
In adjourning for the Derby, the House shows 
itself kin with the policeman out in the lobby 
waiting to get into mufti and go down to Epsom 
with his comrade, with the coster on his moke, 
with the farmer in his dog-cart, with the duke 
in the paddock, and with all their respective 
womankind preening their finery in the sun. 


THE LAST DUKE OF YORK. 


HE resurrection of the historic title of Duke of 
York in the person of Prince George of Wales is 

an interesting instance of the persistence of national 
traditions. Ever since the union of the Houses of 


Lancaster and York by the marriage of Henry VII. 
it has been regarded as the most appropriate title 
for the second son of the reigning sovereign ; it was 
borne by Henry VIII. and Charles I. until the un- 
timely deaths of their elder brothers, the Princes 
Arthur and Henry, made them heirs to the throne 
and Princes of Wales; and by James II. until the 
death of his elder brother, Charles II. George II. 
broke through the tradition by creating his second 
son Duke of Cumberland, but he revived the ancient 
title a few months before his death, and conferred it 
on his grandson, Edward Augustus, the second son 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and next brother to 
George III. This young prince died at Monaco in 
1768, and George III, observing the usual custom, 
conferred the title on his second son, Frederick 
Augustus. During the present reign, however, 
the precedent was ignored, and the newfangled 
title of Duke of Edinburgh was selected for 
the Queen’s second son. It was rumoured at the 
time that this departure from customary usage 
was due to the fact that its last possessor had 
attached an unsavoury reputation to the grand 
old title, which would have made its resurrection 
unpopular. 

There can be no oubt that the last Duke of York 
was much detested at the close of his life, owing to 
the attitude he took up in the House of Lords of 
strong opposition to Catholic Emancipation, and 
that the dislike felt for his political views obscured 
his real services to the State, and made him any- 
thing but a persona grata to the majority of the 
people of England. Yet he was one of the most 
striking figures of the epoch in which Great Britain 
dauntlessly faced Napoleon, the conqueror of 
Europe; and now that a sufficient period has 
elapsed to forget the political animosities of tke 
agitation for Catholic Emancipation and Parliamen- 
tary Reform, it is possible to judge the whole career 
of the last Duke of York more leniently and more 
justly. 

Most Englishmen are aware that the last Duke of 
York was Commander-in-Chief of the army from 
the existence of his column and of the school for 
soldiers’ sons which bear his name. Some, who are 
versed in the chronique scandaleuse of the present 
century, know that he was accused in Parliament of 
allowing his mistress, Mrs. Clarke, to traffic in mili- 
tary commissions. Few know that he was the man 
who reorganised the British army, and that to him 
is chiefly due the creation of the splendid fighting 
force which illustrated the military prowess of this 
country in the Peninsula, and which its commander, 
the Duke of Wellington, declared could goanywhere 
and do anything. It is true that in this work he 
was aided by men of great and varied ability: Sir 
David Dundas drew up new codes of tactics 
based on modern principles of war; Sir Ralph 
Abercromby in the field and in home commands 
endeavoured to restore the morale of the army; Sir 
John Moore trained and disciplined the troops, which 
were to be the élite of the Peninsular army, in 
Shorncliffe camp; and the heads of the departments 
at the Horse Guards, Sir Harry Calvert, father of 
the present Sir Harry Verney, as Adjutant-General, 
Sir Robert Brownrigg, and Sir Willoughby Gordon, as 
Quartermasters-General successively, and Sir Henry 
Torrens, as Military Secretary, all laboured unceas- 
ingly in their different lines. Such work is not 
showy, like winning victories or storming cities, and 
for that very reason it needs to be insisted on with 
the more pertinacity. Generals in the field are but 
too apt to complain of the support they receive from 
the home authorities, and their complaints are 
handed down for the information of posterity. Yet 
it would be most unfair to credit all the strictures 
passed by Wellington, for instance, in his Despatches 
on the management of the Horse Guards administra- 
tion, without seeing what the other side has to say. 
The difficulties in the way of transforming the 
English army of the 18th century, fettered by 
antiquated notions and customs, into the admirable 
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force, which exhibited its valour on many other 
fields than those of the Peninsula during the last 
years of the great war with Napoleon, were enormous; 
and due credit has never yet been given to the 
services of the admirable officials who were at the 
head of the different military departments in White- 
hall during the change, or to the chief, to whom 
they were all fondly attached, Frederick, Duke of 
York. It is time, and more than time, that such scan- 
dals as the Clarke Inquiry were forgotten, and honour 
given to those to whom honour is mainly due for the 
victories of Wellington, of which modern English- 
men are justly proud, to those who created the 
English army in the shape in which it defeated the 
French, and in which it remained until the era of 
the Cardwell reforms. 

Frederick Augustus, Duke of York, was, as has 
been said, the second son of George III. He was also 
that king’s favourite son, and it is no small testi- 
mony tothe amiability of his character, that he was 
also the favourite brother of the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IV. He was from childhood 
intended for the army, and spent much time in 
Prussia studying the organisation of the famous 
Prussian army. At Potsdam hgfell in love with the 
Princess Royal of Prussia, the eldest daughter of 
Frederick William II., whom he married in 1791. 
His handsome face and gracious manners made him 
at this time the idol of the people as well as of his 
father, and his popularity was increased by the 
reputation he had obtained for personal courage in 
waiving his rank and going to fight a duel with 
Colonel Lennox, afterwards Duke of Richmond, in 
1789. In 1793, at the age of 30, the young Duke of 
York was placed in command of the English army, 
despatched to the Netherlands to assist the Austrians 
in driving the French Republicans back to France. 
The campaign commenced with the defeat of 
Dumouriez, and the capture of Valenciennes by the 
allies ; then the commanders quarrelled ; the Duke of 
York drew off to besiege Dunkirk, and was defeated 
at Hindschoten ; the Austrians were defeated at 
Wattignies ; eventually in 1794 the allied armies were 
driven through Belgium. The victorious Republicans, 
ignoring the courtesiesof war, carried on the campaign 
in the winter; they burst into Holland, across the 
frozen streams; and in 1795 the remains of the 
British army returned home, disorganised and 
defeated. 

The campaign of 1793-95 thus briefly sum- 
marised must be carefully studied by anyone who 
would have an idea of the utter impossibility 
of an adequate resistance being offered by the 
English army,in its then antiquated condition, to 
the French Republican army with its mobility and 
rapidity of movement, its new strategy, and its new 
tactics. Unfortunately, the only modern book 
which gives anything like a useful account of it, 
Sir Frederick Hamilton’s “ History of the Grenadier 
Guards,” is so expensive as to be generally inac- 
cessible, and as the study of defeats, however 
instructive, is not so palatable as the study of 
victories, it is hardly to be expected that the true 
history of the war in the Netherlands in 1793-95 
will ever be known so well to English readers as 
that of the Peninsular War. On his return to 
England, the Duke of York was in 1795 made 
Commander-in-Chief of the army by George III. 
He proved the right man in the right place. 
Old Lord Aniherst, his predecessor, though a 
brilliant general in his day, had become senile 
and maladministrative, and hopeless conser- 
vatism reigned in every department at the Horse 
Guards. The Duke of York perceived—and this is 
his great merit—the need of a thorough change. 
His high rank, his influence at Court, and his 
youthful vigour, seconded all reforms. Not only 
clothing, equipments, and arms were modernised, 
but the whole British military system was re- 
organised ; young men were pushed forward to take 
the place of aged staff officers in the field; generals 
were selected for command by merit, instead of 


seniority ; colonels of regiments were obliged to 
show on parade as many men as they received pay 
for; and the soldier was treated as a human being, 
not as a convicted ruffian. The demoralisation 
caused by the American War of Independence, and 
the first contact with the French Republicans, was 
ended, and men like Abercromby and Moore were 
able to impart a spirit of discipline into the new 
levies, and to form armies from them imbued 
with confidence and constancy, with courage and 
obedience. 

In 1799, for the second and last time, the Duke 
of York commanded an army in the field. This was 
in the expedition to the Helder, in which he acted in 
conjunction with a Russian force. The operations 
are well described in the popular distich : 


“The Duke of York, with twice ten thousand men, 
Marched up a hill, and then marched down again.” 


But during the marches to and from Bergen he 
fought four hotly contested battles, which led to no 
result, mainly owing to dissensions with the 
Russians. In 1809 occurred the Clarke scandal, 
which caused the Duke to resign his office as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. But his services were too valuable 
to be dispensed with, and in 1811 he returned to his 
former post. The difficulties he had to contend with 
lessened as years showed the wisdom of his reforms, 
and by the time of the battle of Waterloo the 
British army was an efficient fighting machine, very 
different from what it had been in 1793. For this 
alteration the Duke of York deserves the chief credit, 
as has been said, but he also won a higher fame in 
the later years of his life as “the soldiers’ friend.” 
He was constant in promoting the interests of the 
private soldiers ; and the school at Chelsea Hospital 
which bears his name is but one of many signs of 
his care for their welfare. In this latter respect it 
may well be expected that the new Duke of York 
will rival his great-great-uncle, but it may be hoped 
that neither he nor any other English prince will 
have again to perform the work of reorganising the 
British army, which was so efficiently carried out at 
the commencement of this century by the last Duke 
of York. 


THE FALL OF KHARTOUM, AGAIN. 


HE advantages of the signed article have been 

frequently set forth,and as frequently disputed. 
There is, however, one aspect of the matter which is 
too generally forgotten. The growing worship of 
mere notoriety is everywhere asserting itself in 
modern society, and one of its many evil results 
clearly appears in certain periodicals. Achieve 
notoriety of any sort, and your views upon every 
possible subject will at once possess a marketable 
value. That the subject may be one which you 
have never studied, and on which you have no 
claim to be heard, will not matter in the least. 
It is your name which is wanted, and for which 
you will be duly paid. If the Archbishop of 
Canterbury could be induced to set down his 
views on the battle-ship of the future, the pages 
of a dozen magazines would be eagerly placed at 
his disposal. If Deeming had left behind his re- 
flections upon esoteric Buddhism, his executors 
would command an extensive literary market. 

The recent number of the Nineteenth Century 
supplies a striking instance of the modern method. 
Under the alluring title, ‘‘ How General Gordon was 
really lost,” we are presented with an article by 
Surgeon-Captain Parke, of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, who served with the Camel Corps, and appears 
to have sedulously attended to hisduties. His views 
upon the management of field hospitals, or the 
medical equipment of a field force, would doubtless 
have been valuable and interesting. Why is he, there- 
fore, permitted to assume the réle of a military 
critic of the operations on the Nile? Solely because 
he crossed Africa with Mr. Stanley, and secured a 
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share of the wide notoriety which the question- 
able proceedings of the Emin relief expedition 
have attained. What chances of admission to the 
select pages of this successful magazine would have 
awaited unknown Surgeon-Colonel Smith writing on 
a subject which he was specially qualified to discuss ? 
The results of this starring system are lamentable. 
Surgeon Parke has not even taken the trouble to 
study his subject, and does not appear to have seen 
the official history of the Nile Campaign. His mis- 
takes as to simple matters of fact are childish. He is 
under the impression that Gordon “ volunteered his 
services to the English Government,” and “ obtained 
discretionary powers.” He believes that the steamers 
arrived at Metemmeh direct from Khartoum on the 
2ist January, 1885, although they had been waiting 
on the Nile for months. He thinks that these 
steamers were sent down to bring up the relief force, 
notwithstanding that Gordon, in his brother’s own 
words, “considered that it would be very hazardous 
for any steamer to come up to Khartoum,” and this 
on the 28th of November, “two months before Sir 
C. Wilson got to Khartoum, and when the fort at 
Omdurman and the island of Tuti were both in the 
general’s hands.” ‘ What,” pertinently asked Sir H. 
Gordon, “ must have been the state of affairs when 
both these positions had fallen?” Even in a matter 
which might fairly be regarded as within his pro- 
vince, Surgeon Parke shows amazing ignorance. He 
is actually surprised that the Egyptian mussek 
proved a leaky vessel, although this very leakiness, 
by keeping the water cool, has for centuries been 
one of its principal recommendations. Finally he 
speaks of the “ considerable loss of officers and men” 
occasioned by the reconnaissance of Metemmeh on 
the 2lst January. This loss consisted of two 
wounded. It is useless to follow the extraordinary 
blunders of a writer who, after all, cannot be ex- 
pected to know any better, and the only point of 
interest is the motive, which peeps out at an early 
stage. General Gordon, in Surgeon Parke’s opinion, 
was lost only because Sir C. Wilson started for Khar- 
toum on the morning of the 24th January instead of 
the afternoon of the 21st. 


‘‘ When it comes to the central question of the relief of General 
Gordon, for which the whole expedition was called into existence, the 
naked fact remains that we had reached Metemmeh quite in time to 
effect its object. . . . If a steamer had left on the afternoon of the 
21st, as she certainly could easily have done, she would, at the same 
slow rate of progress, have relieved Gordon on the 25th, and the fall 
of Khartoum would not have gone down to posterity as one of the 
blots of British history.” 


This monstrous assertion has been made more 
than once—a scapegoat has obvious advantages— 
but in the interests of justice and of truth, it is to 
be regretted that no impartial inquiry has ever been 
made into the circumstances. The merest outline 
of the events of 1884-5 serves to show why Khar- 
toum and its heroic defender were “ really lost.” 

The Nile route was condemned by everyone who 
knew the river, including the experienced naval 
officer specially sent to survey it. The objectors 
were overruled, and the Government was led to 
believe that, by the adoption of a line of operations 
1,740 miles long in place of one of 460 miles, fighting 
would be avoided, and time saved. The order for 
the expedition was given on 7th of August, 1884. 
Weeks were then wasted in building whale-boats, 
and the first troops to use them did not embark 
above the Second Cataract (875 miles from Khartoum) 
till November 5th. By December 25th, about 2,200 
men had reached Korti, of whom not more than 800 
had been conveyed by water, and of these almost 
all had made the journey in the native boats pro- 
vided by Sir F. Stephenson. Had the Camel Corps, 
which started on the 30th, marched straight to 
Metemmeh, using the camels for transport only, it 
would probably have reached the Nile unopposed ; 
but the preliminary movement to Jakdul and back 
disclosed the intended plan, and the Arabs gathered 
to fight desperately at Abu Klea and Gubat. 
Exhausted with heavy losses and fatigue, with 


its transport nearly destroyed, the Camel Corps at 
length reached a point on the Nile one hundred 
miles from Khartoum, four weeks after the date at 
which General Gordon had written that the town must 
fall. The population of some 30,000 people had been 
starving for weeks. ‘“ The soldiers stood on the 
fortifications like pieces of wood; . . corpses 
filled the streets.” Thus writes an eye-witness of the 
closing scenes in the doomed city, which for many 
days had lain absolutely at the mercy of the Mahdi. 
The Camel Corps had been sent across the desert not 
to relieve Khartoum, which could not have been 
effected for at least two months; but, in the words of 
the official history, because the commander-in-chief 
thought it “advisable to gain touch of General 
Gordon with the least possible delay.” Sir C. 
Wilson’s orders were to “ confer fully with General 
Gordon.” He was authorised to march his twenty 
red-coats through the streets; but might not let 
them sleep on shore, and must bring them back at 
once to Metemmeh. To relieve the starving 
thousands of Khartoum, he had in tow a nuggar 
containing dhurra. No steamer had passed between 
Khartoum and Metemmeh for weeks, and there was 
every reason to suppose that the passage was impos- 
sible. By the merest chance, the upstream voyage 
was accomplished, and Sir C. Wilson reached Khar- 
toum on the 28th January, two days after its fall. 
Both steamers were wrecked in returning, and the 
party narrowly escaped with their lives. The com- 
mander-in-chief, far away at Korti, appears, even 
from the carefully edited official account, to have 
had the vaguest ideas of the situation on the Nile, 
and the Camel Corps was happily extricated on Sir R. 
Buller’s own responsibility from a position which 
was rapidly becoming critical. 

The intrinsic value of the signature of a member 
of the Stanley expedition must be considerable, 
since it can secure the publication of the comments 
above quoted in face of facts at the disposal of 
any conscientious editor. By a singular coincidence, 
however, Lord Wolseley, in another magazine of 
the same date, is made by his lively interviewer 
to say, ““Charley Gordon would have been alive 
to-day had not poor Stewart been struck down,” 
and thus by an innuendo to cast the blame of 
the failure of the Nile expedition upon Gordon’s 
tried friend. Lord Wolseley has been rewarded 
with a step in the peerage and the Order of 
St. Patrick for the ability shown in the conduct of 
operations foredoomed to failure. In view of his 
great services, the country is ready to forget that he 
insisted upon a plan of campaign which had no 
chance of success; but, in return, some measure of 
ordinary generosity to his less fortunate subordinate 
is expected, and it is to be hoped that he will take 
an early opportunity of correcting the imagination 
of his interviewer. The statement that Sir C. 
Wilson’s proceedings on the 22nd and 23rd of Janu- 
ary, 1885, had any determining influence on the 
tragedy of Khartoum, involves the following pre- 
posterous assumptions. A town of 30,000 people in 
the last stages of starvation is to be saved by a 
barge-load of grain. The momentary appearance 
of twenty British soldiers, followed by their pre- 
cipitate retreat for a hundred miles, is to cause 
30,000 fighting Arabs to fly in dismay, notwith- 
standing that Metemmeh was still held in face of 900 
British troops. A force, with limited supplies, en- 
cumbered with many wounded, and with transport 
practically destroyed, is to march a hundred miles, 
leaving an intact enemy in its rear, and defeat these 
30,000 Arabs, while the population of Khartoum is 
subsisting on its nuggar-load of dhurra. There is 
one alternative, and that is that the hero of Khar- 
toum would have abandoned his post of honour and 
returned with Sir C. Wilson. Which of these things 
do Surgeon Parke and Lord Wolseley’s interviewer 
wish us to believe? Meanwhile, it is at least easy to 
agree “that a deplorable error of judgment was the 
immediate cause of the fall of Khartoum.” If, in 
1870, fifty able-bodied policemen had been substituted 
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for the military expedition despatched with much 
pomp and circumstance to vainly pursue Riel and 
his handful of wretched half-breeds, Gordon might 
indeed “ have been alive to-day.” 


THE MORALITY OF SCISSORS AND PASTE. 
HE first thing to be said of Mr. Justice North’s 
judgment in the action brought by the Times 
against the St. James's Gazette is that it asserts a 
principle which every journal should be eager to 
acknowledge. It is surely rather inconsistent for a 
journalist to preach to foreigners the sacredness of 
property which belongs to British authors, and then 
to manifest a looseness of ethics with regard to news- 
paper copyright. The weakness of the St. James's 
Gazette was that it helped itself freely to the con- 
tents of the Times, and, when brought to book, 
pleaded that this had always been its custom of an 
afternoon, that other papers did the same thing, 
and that no objection to an immemorial usage of 
“give and take” could be made except in a cur- 
mudgeon spirit. The moral disadvantage of such 
a position was that it led the St. James's Gazette 
into a glaring indiscretion for which, no doubt, 
the Times had been lying in wait. The scissors were 
busy every afternoon, but so long as they snipped 
only a few paragraphs from the telegraphic intelli- 
gence of the Times there were no very strong 
grounds for a remonstrance at law. But when it 
came to conveying two-fifths of a special article by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling the misdemeanour of the 
paste-pot stood confessed. No newspaper proprietor 
who had made up his mind to assert his copyright 
could stand that. It is true that no warning came from 
Printing-house Square that these proceedings were 
obnoxious. Mr. Justice North held that the defend- 
ant should have received notice that the depreda- 


‘tions could not be tolerated. Had that step been 


taken at an early stage the St. James's would 
probably have stopped short of borrowing Mr. 
Kipling, and some restraint would have been put 
upon the afternoon recreations of the scissors. It was 
argued forour eveningcontemporary that the consent 
of a paper to be “ lifted” might be taken for granted 
in the absence of any protest. In law, this defence 
could not of course hold good, and in morals it 
is better to get a permission to borrow than 
to assume it. The Times would, however, have 
shown some grace had it announced its resolve not 
to recognise the fraternity of the scissors; and by 
accepting the amende of the S/. James's Gazette in 
regard to the Rudyard Kipling article, together with 
the proffered costs, it would have gained just as 
much as Mr. Justice North has awarded. 

But it is a distinct benefit to have a judicial 
opinion on certain phases of newspaper enterprise. 
The practice of quotation was much in need of a 
legal definition. We know now that to quote without 
the sanction of the quoted is not justified by a mere 
acknowledgment of the source. “A man could not 
take what he was not entitled to,” said Mr. Justice 
North, “and excuse himself by saying whence he 
had got it.” This seems a truism at first sight, but 
it evidently needs the force of a legal authority to 
commend it to some instructors of the public. Illegiti- 
mate quotation does not, however, as the defendant 
in this case supposed, embrace mere matters of 
opinion. It is right for the Times to quote the St. 
James's Gazette on the immorality of Nationalist 
politicians; but it is wrong for the St. James's Gazette 
to quote the foreign telegrams of the Times in their 
identical words. When you are showing how wicked 
it is to persuade Irish tenants to withhold their rents, 
you deserve to be quoted in the interests of public 
virtue, but you must not therefore conclude that 
you may appropriate telegrams for which an equally 
virtuous contemporary has paid in honest gold. The 
property does not reside in the actual news, for the 
Times could not pretend to be the exclusive possessor 


of the fact that some foreign potentate was 
dead; but Mr. Justice North lays it down that 
“there is copyright in the particular form and mode 
of expression in which the information is conveyed.” 
From this we infer that the gentlemen who have 
handled the scissors too freely will be quite safe if 
they acquire a happy knack of paraphrasing. Ap- 
parently it would be perfectly legal to take every 
telegraphic despatch in the Times, and print it in 
different phraseology. This plan might prove rather 
cumbrous if applied to the voluminous essays of 
M. de Blowitz; but the paragraphs which were 
included in the case for the Times, and were dis- 
missed by Mr. Justice North as unworthy of costs, 
might bedeftly transposed by the expert paraphraser, 
almost as rapidly as they were conveyed by the 
scissors and paste. In this way the afternoon 
reader may still be regaled with a good deal of 
special information for which the dexterous manipu- 
lator has not paid. 

On the other hand, it would be idle to expect a 
newspaper to publish no news which it had not 
itself collected. Here the parallel which Mr. Justice 
North seemed to have in his mind between the 
newspaper and the book is not exact. ‘ You could 
not justify literary larceny,” said the judge, “and 
meet the charge of taking from one chapter of 
a book by showing that there were many from which 
you had taken nothing.” News cannot be claimed 
by private ownership, but if an author proved that 
his thoughts and illustrations had been deliberately 
and systematically paraphrased by another writer 
he would have a clear case for redress. The best 
illustration of the difference is afforded by the Times, 
which argues that a battle in Central Africa, of which 
the only news is transmitted by one of its corre- 
spondents, belongs solely to its columns. A public 
event cannot be entombed in this way, though the 
correspondent’s picturesque phrases must not be ex- 
posed to the brigandage of the shears. The judg- 
ment in “ Walter v. Steinkopf” is not likely to set 
the whole class of newspaper proprietors at logger- 
heads, for a certain degree of interchange is indis- 
pensable to their business ; but it shows that in some 
ways the pen is more judicious than the scissors, and 
it should suggest to some industrious compilers in 
other quarters the prudence of considering whether 
unwarranted quotation may pass muster as un- 
solicited advertisement. Of all the pleas for en- 
croachment on copyright, that of gratuitously 
advertising the plundered wares is the least toler- 
able. To take a watch from a shop-window, and 
then proclaim the maker’s name at Charing Cross, 
would scarcely be held to sanctify the larceny. 


SAINT-SIMON THE ELDER. 


HE Memoirs of Louis, Duc de Saint-Simon, of 

which M. de Boislisle is now bringing out an 
editio princeps, cannot be said to have been pre- 
maturely published. On the death of their author, 
in 1755, they were seized by his creditors, and the 
title to them became the subject of protracted 
litigation, until the Government, under pretext that 
they contained secrets of State, impounded the 
manuscript, and kept it under lock and key in the 
Foreign Office for threescore years and ten. It was 
not until 1830 ithat Louis XVIII. handed it over to 
General Saint-Simon, the author’s grand-nephew, by 
whom it was given to the world. That the book 
should thus have escaped the verdict of the 
eighteenth century was an immense piece of luck. 
Saint-Simon’s slips of grammar, his tortuous sen- 
tences, the occasional familiarity of his language, 
would have shocked the literary age which made a 
fetish of “ correctness.” Coming in, as the book did, 
on the high-tide of the Romantic movement, its very 
faults were a guarantee of success. About this 
time Gautier invented the phrase (little anticipating 
that it would some day become a_ stereotype 
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of reporters’ English) “ palpitating with actuality.” 
Saint-Simon was felt to have this sort of palpitation, 
and the author whom his contemporaries set down 
for a mere pedant in pedigrees at length took his 
place among the masters of French literature. 
No one, in all probability, would have been more 
surprised—possibly disgusted—at this elevation than 
Saint-Simon himself. He had other ambitions. 
When he was asked, in 1702, to write a notice of 
Louis XIII., he consented “ only on condition that 
he should be spared ridicule in society.” In closing 
his “Memoirs” he professed willingness to pass 
for a bad writer, so long as he was accepted as 
a truthful historian. It is the exact contrary 
which has happened. We are fascinated by the 
writer; the historian we rank with the Ettrick 
Shepherd’s grandmother, who was “aiblins an 
awfu’ leear.” Only in Saint-Simon’s case there 
is no “aiblins.” 

Hitherto, the best appreciation of Saint-Simon 
has been the well-known one of Sainte-Beuve. This 
can now be supplemented and corrected by the 
“Saint-Simon” of M. Gaston Boissier (Paris: Ha- 
chette), which offers a compendious little biography 
of the man as well asa critical estimate of the writer. 
Saint-Simon’s life—he was born in 1675 and died 
eighty years later—was more long than eventful. 
As a youngster he served the usual apprenticeship 
in the field, but he had no vocation for arms, and, 
on being passed over for promotion, he resigned his 
commission for a career more suited to his character 
—that of a professional courtier and a Versailles 
Boswell. There has been nothing exactly like that 
life at Versailles under Louis XIV., before or since. 
For four-and-twenty years Saint-Simon enjoyed, or 
endured, it without a day’s respite, watching every- 
body, listening to everything, and noting it all down 
in its most trivial details (even to those of his 
Majesty’s domestic hygiene, which even a Pepys 
would have hesitated to record) for the edification, 
or amusement, of posterity. His description of the 
mécanique of the court—the word is his own, and 
particularly appropriate—reads like the rigid code 
of a model prison. Everything is regulated and 
fixed. The king gets up and goes to bed every day 
with precisely the same ceremonial. He takes the 
same dose of medicine every morning,and Saint-Simon 
is careful to let us know if the result is satisfactory. 
His Majesty has fixed hours for seeing his family, for 
holding his council, for working with his Ministers. 
Whatever the business in hand, he attends mass 
every morning ; he was only absent from mass once 
in his whole life. He dines at two o'clock, then 
makes the round of the gardens, then hunts. At 
nightfall begin what are called the “ grands 
appartements.” The whole palace is lit up: there 
is music, dancing three times a week, gaming always. 
Atten the king sups, and the courtiers lookon. Then 
more medicine, and bed. Through it all Saint-Simon 
watched and took notes, as intent on being “ on the 
spot’ as a modern special correspondent. Between 
him and the king there was no love lost. He was a 
clever man with a rough tongue. Louis distrusted 
clever men and hated rough tongues. “ Surtout, 
monsieur,” he said to Saint-Simon on one occasion, “ il 
faut tenir votre langue.” Saint-Simon held it, for the 
time being, but took his revenge in his “ Memoirs.” 
There he describes the “ Roi Soleil” as a man of 
mediocre intelligence and hard heart. Louis, it 
seems certain, never once opened a book. “ What's 
the use of reading?” he asked Marshal Vivonne—a 
rather odd question in a Court full of précieuses and 
Jemmes savantes. It was, perhaps, because he never 
read that he was so inveterate a playgoer. Your 
true playgoer never reads—which, by the way, is 
one reason why the “literary drama” is tabooed 
to-day, while the Simses and Pettitts of this world 
do exceedingly flourish. As to the king’s hardness 
of heart, it was shown as well by small things as by 
great. “The king,” says Saint-Simon, “ who liked 
fresh air, would have all the windows of his chariots 
down and objected to any of the ladies drawing the 


blinds against the sun, the wind, or the cold; to 
show signs of suffering from these inconveniences 
was to be guilty of unpardonable offence.” One 
thinks of Fanny Burney at Windsor. 

The only consolation is that the picture is pro- 
bably too heavily charged. Impartiality was no 
foible of Saint-Simon’s. ‘The stoic,” he writes, “ is 
a beautiful and noble fiction. I do not pique my- 
self on being impartial, I should do so in vain.” 
The fact is, Saint-Simon was what the vulgar call a 
good hater. He said of his enemy the Duke de 
Noailles : “I confess that the most delicious day of 
my life would be that in which divine justice would 
permit me to squeeze him to a pulp and stamp with 
both feet on his body.” (For “ body,” read a far less 
elegant word.) In his “ Memoirs,” he stamped with 
both feet on the bodies of nearly all his contem- 
poraries. The book is a marvellous gallery of 
unflattering portraits— painted “with a large 
brush.” One phrase of Saint-Simon is sometimes 
a more vivid picture than whole chapters of other 
men. Take this, of Marshal Villeroy: “He was a 
man made on purpose to preside at a ball and, if 
he had had any voice, to sing heroic parts in 
operas; fit to set the fashion and for naught else 
in the world.” Sometimes, as in the famous 
account of the death of “ Monseigneur,” he strikes 
a note of tragedy. The whole spirit of his book 
may be summed up in what he said of his 
brother-in-law, Lauzun, who “avait un fond de 
bassesse avec un extérieur de dignité.” Voltaire 
in his “Siécle de Louis Quatorze,” not to mention 
the smaller fry of drum-and-trumpet historians, 
gives us the “extérieur de dignité” of the 
age. Saint-Simon lays bare for us its “fond de 
bassesse.” 


THE ORGANISATION OF ART. 


FANCY that vast governmental exhibitions of 

paintings are drawing to a close in France. The 
weariness, the heat, the general discomfort of long 
galleries lined with canvases that have been covered 
with paint within the last twelve months are very 
great, and the fashionable folk only put up with the 
discomfort of the Salon because it was considered 
“to be the thing” to go there. Once there was 
but one official exhibition of paintings; there are 
two now; public attention is divided and distracted, 
and the position of neither exhibition seems very 
secure. The Salon, which has remained under the 
headship of M. Bouguereau, totters in the very last 
stage of decrepitude. The Salon perishes amid 
a great silence. The great breakfasts at the 
Doyen on varnishing day, the vast babble about 
art under the circular glass roofing, are things 
of the past. I do not think the entries this year 
amount to one half or one quarter of the sum that 
was taken at the doors even so late as last year; and 
the casual English folk in the hotels seem to have 
found out that the Champ de Mars “is the place to 
go to see pictures.” So for the moment this ex- 
hibition is doing pretty well. Its prosperity is, how- 
ever, only temporary. It must perish. The com- 
mittee has been guilty of the folly of increasing the 
dimensions of the exhibition, certainly of keeping it 
up to a size which passes human endurance. I know 
that to reduce the number of pictures would mean 
sending a number of exhibitors off to the rival 
establishment in the Champs Elysées, but perhaps a 
worse danger is incurred in trying to preserve a 
fashion which is ceasing to obtain with the public, 
and which never was natural in man. It is not 
natural in man to wish to look on three thousand 
pictures, and such tyranny cannot endure any more 
than could the building of pyramids. But if the 
rival Salons destroy each other, it will not be in the 
manner of the Kilkenny cats, both of which, accord- 
ing to the legend, squealed equally: the exhibition 
at the Champ de Mars dies squealing under the 
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whip of M. Mirbeau; the Salon dies in a pale, 
silent lethargy, unawakened by the jokes of 
M. Bergerat. These jokes only cost the author dis- 
missal from the Figaro, whereas Mirbeau’s articles 
on the same paper are the subject of every con- 
versation. The critic comes in for a good deal of 
abuse; but the articles are admitted to be clever, 
and the criticism just, though perhaps a trifle too 
severe ; and these articles and the suffocating heat, 
a certain falling-off in the quality of the work ex- 
hibited in the Champ de Mars, and the utter collapse 
of the Salon, have inspired in the public revolt from 
the great exhibitions of paintings, and should it 
once cease to be the fashion to visit them the end of 
officialism in art in France will be at hand. Nowevery- 
thing seems to be moving towards this end—the con- 
stant success of the prodigal children, Manet and 
Whistler, in the Luxembourg; the run upon Monet’s 
landscapes, Americans will buy nothing else; the suc- 
cess of Pissaro—twenty years ago he and Manet were 
looked upon as foolish madmen—the success of Renoir, 
the success of Madame Berthe Morisot. The movement 
in France is but the triumph of our ideas. Even the 
little girls who go to the Louvre todraw the Venus de 
Milo know now that Bouguereau’s painting is quite 
worthless, that Lefebvre’s is hardly better; even these 
humble and tardy intelligences are beginning to 
grow aware that Degas is almost the greatest genius 
the world has ever known. Iam thankful I have 
lived to witness the triumph of the ideas that I have 
cherished and the truth of which I never doubted. 
For twenty years I have witnessed the efforts of 
officialism to crush genius. I saw officialism armed 
with all powers, and genius a poor naked outcast 
child, derided and ridiculed by all. But the divine 
child has triumphed. From the godhead of 
Degas to the faint angelic halo about Berthe 
Morisot the victory is now secure, and not one 
has failed to win recognition. Renoir’s exhibi- 
tion was wholly successful, and the exhibition of 
Madame Morisot’s works at the Goupil Gallery 
is now drawing all Paris. About this lady’s 
adorable talent I shall have a. good deal to say 
when I return to London; here I am writing 
cursively of general tendencies. And the general 
tendency here is certainly in the direction of individ- 
ualism in art. And in truth the tide has not turned 
too soon; the amount of bad art that officialism has 
called into existence is incredible, and a visit to the 
Salon is absolutely indispensable to him who would 
understand how impossible is the organisation of 
art; how any attempt to organise art, to publicly 
instruct the nation in art, is equivalent to a pro- 
clamation decreeing the destruction of art. The 
iconoclast of the Middle Ages merely knocked off the 
nose of a statue; the modern iconoclast does worse : 
he starts a school for public instruction in art like 
South Kensington, or like the Beaux-Arts over here. 
The fruit of officialism is Bouguereau, Jules Lefebvre, 
Robert Tony Fleury; the fruit of individualism is 
Manet, Degas, Whistler, Monet, Renoir, Pissaro, 
Berthe Morisot. 

On which side does the victory lie? And yet 
officialism will die hard. For no fact is more pain- 
ful to the modern mind than that men are not born 
with equal brains; and every day we grow more 
and more determined to thwart Nature’s will in this 
respect by public education. Whether everybody 
should be taught to read and write I leave to 
politicians—the matter is not important; but that 
the nation should not be instructed in drawing, 
music, and English literature I will never cease to 
maintain. Everything that has happened in Eng- 
land and France for the last five-and-twenty years 
goes to prove that systematised instruction in art 
means artistic decadence; and for irrefutable testi- 
mony of this truth, I would, if I could, preserve the 
present Salon in the Champs Elysées, writing over 
the doors: “This is the result of a nation’s attempt 
to organise art.” 

So bad was the account I received of the Salon 
that I had determined not to go there, but yester- 


day it seemed to me better that I should be able 
to say that I had been, and, having been, I 
have to confess my pen to be incapable of any 
adequate description of, the vacuous folly of the 
pictures. Sight of all this miserable art was 
extremely sad, for it was impossible not to think of 
the labour and anxiety expended upon it. Stopping 
before a picture, I often thought, “Those measure- 
ments are correct, that outline is skilful, there is a 
great deal of education on that canvas, and yet its 
relation to art is no nearer than the Latin verses 
written at Eton and Harrow are to literature. If 
the labour and energy expended to produce such a 
useless heartbreaking result had been expended in 
any other way!” Out of the three or four thousand 
canvases there, I didnot see one but what I would much 
rather not see again; not one about which I should 
like to write a single line. I do not think I have 
ever seen any exhibition so bad. I would as soon 
re-visit a waxwork show as go there again. The 
Salon is ten thousand fathoms lower than the 
exhibition at the Champ de Mars, and very nearly an 
equal distance below our Academy. 

The length and heat of the galleries in the 
Champ de Mars are very trying, but there are 
pictures there that are worth seeing and worth dis- 
cussing. Last week I wrote about Alfred Stevens, 
a painter who, if he had only been able to draw, 
would have been as great as almost any one of the 
old masters. The quality of the painting of the 
woman in the bath is unsurpassable, but Stevens 
never got further than the natural gift of handling 
which he had received from Nature. His painting 
is stupid, it is grotesquely stupid, there is not a 
farthing’s worth of brains in it, and yet the seduc- 
tion of the quality is irresistible. But if I speak a 
second time of Alfred Stevens, it is not for the sake 
of his painting, about which I said all I had to say 
last week, but because it is difficult to speak of the 
son without alluding first tothe father. The most in- 
teresting pictures this year in the Champ de Mars are 
young Stevens's. Heexhibits two pictures of shipsand 
boats lying in low water, which, without exaggera- 
tion, may be said to be exquisitely beautiful. He has 
all his father’s colour and execution ; the colour and 
quality of the water and sky in both these pictures 
are worthy of the highest praise; and if I havea reader 
who would like to go in for a little “flutter” I would 
advise him to buy both these pictures. The rest of the 
young man’s work is not so good, but the figure of the 
little girl with a sheaf of corn is full of promise. 
Young Stevens is only three-and-twenty ; this is the 
first time, I believe, he exhibits; certainly this is the 
first time his work came under my eyes. The son’s 
work is more intelligent than the father’s; of course, 
it is not so accomplished, but there is more brains 
init. The young man may be no more than an infant 
prodigy; all the splendid promise he exhibits this 
year may fade and die away. I do not like to see so 
much talent at three-and-twenty. Anyone can have 
talent at three-and-twenty; what is more desirable 
is to have talent when you are fifty. G. M. 

Paris, May 31. 


THE DRAMA. 


“ CLEOPATRE”"—“* LA APPRIVOISEE "—“ LE 
PETIT CHAPERON ROUGE.” 


CCORDING to M. Paul Stapfer, Cleopatra has 
furnished the subject of two tragedies in Latin, 
sixteen in French, six in English, and at least four in 
Italian. I do not pretend to any acquaintance with 
more than one of these, but “if I were a betting- 
man I would lay a hundred to one” that they all 
agree in representing Cleopatra as a supremely 
beautiful creature. The fact testifies to the universal 
belief—always being contradicted by experience— 
that the Circes of this world, the women who enslave 
the bodies and wills of men, are of necessity types of 
physical perfection. For Cleopatra, if the medallists 
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of the period are to be trusted, was not of surpassing 
loveliness; her features were heavy, and her nose 
(the nose about which Pascal made his famous 
observation) was far too long. As to her character, 
it would perhaps be a paradox to put her forward 
as a model of chastity; let us be content with the 
reasonable conjecture that the scandalous stories cir- 
culated about her by the obviously prejudiced Romans 
were grossexaggerations. Thereis, however, no getting 
over the fact that her charms were the ruin of Antony. 

“My old Professor,” says Heine, “ had no love for 
Cleopatra ; he begged us to observe that in abandon- 
ing himself to this woman Antony ruined his whole 
public career, subjected himself to private annoy- 
ance, and came to a bad end.” The old Professor 
would not have liked M. Sardou’s Cléopdtre. He 
would have begged us to observe that this play, 
instead of inviting our moral disapprobation of the 
heroine’s meretricious behaviour, glorifies it, and with 
it the world-compelling power of sensual beauty. 
Sensual, the Professor would have insisted, is here 
the only word. M. Sardou’s Cleopatra is a magnifi- 
cent animal; his Antony is an animal not quite so 
magnificent. The whole atmosphere of the play, as 
in the case of Theodora, reeks with animalism. Here 
is one difference—there are others—between Sardou 
and Shakespeare. The Englishman made of the 
theme a true Elizabethan tragedy; he ennobled his 
personages, gave them a certain magnanimity, drew 
them in the grand style. For the French melo- 
dramatist they are merely exponents of Oriental 
sensuality, cruelty, jealousy, caprice. The lions, in 
short, have become tigers—tigers with a dash of the 
goat. 

One effect of this treatment is that Antony finds 
himself more of an Eastern satrap than of a Roman 
triumvir. He raves and roars and whines, and crawls 
at Cleopatra’s feet, or paws her body under the very 
eyes of his soldiery. She herself becomes the “ser- 
pent” of Old Nile in a very literal sense. Her lithe, 
sinuous body, the glittering fascination of her eye, 
are quite ophidian. What has been said by M. 
Lemaitre of Sarah Bernhardt in another part applies 
to her also in this: she abandons herself on the 
stage to the gestures and postures of her sex in 
a way which no other actress dare venture on. For 
the rest, she is what she always has been, the most 
triumphant type of the Oriental she-animal. Her 
voice alternates between tones of Suave caress and 
hoarse screams of frenzied rage. She seems so charged 
with electric force that, when Antony strokes her, 
one would not be surprised if she emitted sparks. 
One after another she brings out all her old effects. 
When she seduces Antony at Tarsus, we have the 
Princess Fédora captivating Loris Ipanoff over 
again. At Memphis, in the scene with the messen- 
ger, borrowed or rather parodied from Shakespeare, 
we get a reminiscence of Frou-Frou. When she 
bullies Antony before Actium and brings him once 
more to heel, we have a touch of Theodora subju- 
gating Justinian. And in her final death-scene, we 
have Adrienne Lecouvreur poisoned not by a bouquet 
but by an asp. So, you see, hic, semper et ubique, 
Sarah remains Sarah, and none but herself can be 
her parallel. Well, that is something to be thankful 
for in a world that will be wan and grey without 
her. But what a pity this incomparable actress 
cannot be persuaded to return to the Francais, there 
to illustrate great dramas by her great genius, 
instead of squandering it on these spectacular 
“machines” of Sardou! The Antony of the occasion 
is M. Albert Darmont, an actor who is new to 
English audiences. He has an imposing presence, 
a resonant voice, and a certain breadth of style, 
which is more than equal to the requirements of his 
part. Running my eye over the lengthy cast, I find 
several names which will be familiar to all patrons 
of the French play in London—Piron, Rebel, Théfer, 
Jane Méa. But on this occasion, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Mile. Méa, who gets a brief chance as 
Octavia, they remain names. 

M. Coquelin has done a piquantly audacious thing 


in submitting to an English audience the peculiarly 
French version of The Taming of the Shrew which 
has been written for him by his dramatic purveyor- 
in-ordinary, M. Paul Delair. La Méyére A pprivoisée 
is a specimen of that curious hybrid, a Shakespeare 
play recast in the mould of Moliére. In the process, 
the incoherencies, excrescences, inequalities, faulty 
proportions of the Elizabethan play have disap- 
peared ; the chaotic luxuriance of Arden has become 
the geometrical symmetry of the Gardens of Ver- 
sailles. But a “sweetly reasonable” Moli¢resque- 
Shakspearianism is a contradiction in terms. The 
Taming of the Shrew is a hard, strident, nerve- 
worrying play, “ though Shakespeare had signed it a 
thousand times” ; but at least it is a natural product, 
explicable by its date,a bit of genuine “ growth.” 
La Mégére Apprivoisée has no such exeuse, and if 
Shakespeare taken “neat” irritates, Shakespeare 
diluted with Del-aérated waters only bores. This is 
not to deny that M. Coquelin’s Petruchio (a Petruchio 
with the sentiment of Chamillac and the fantasy of 
Don César de Bazan) is a richly humorous perform- 
ance, or that Mile. Malvau’s Katharine may divert 
those playgoers who have never seen Miss Rehan’s. 

According to Czsar’s Commentaries, Gallia in 
tres partes divisa est, which may be translated for 
the nonce, There are no less than three companies of 
French players now in London. The third is at the 
Royalty, playing, not in French, but in dumb show, 
a Paul de Kock kind of story of a seduced grisette, 
her faithful owver-r-rier swain, and an attempted 
suicide by charcoal fumes, a story which for no very 
obvious reason is called Le Pelii Chaperon Rouge. 
Mile. Aline Guyon, as the Red Riding Hood of the 
play, shows grace and distinction; but it is to be 
feared that the vogue of French pantomime in Lon- 
don has had its day and ceased to be. 

& B. W. 


MUSIC. 


N former seasons Sir Augustus Harris, while giving 

admirable performances of well-known works, used 
to be reproached with producing nothing new. This 
season he has already brought out Mascagni’s Caval- 
leria Rusticana, not previously heard at the Royal 
Italian Opera, and the same composer's L’ Amico Fritz, 
never before heard in England. The repertory of the 
theatre is so great that to please the subscribers and 
draw money from the outside public it is scarcely 
necessary to produce any novelty at all; and wit- 
nessing such a representation as that of Roméo et 
Juliette, which served to re-introduce the two De 
Reszkes and Mme. Eames, one feels but little 
inclined to see old masterpieces set aside for new 
works which may or may not be masterly. There is 
not on the operatic stage a more charming Juliette 
than Mme. Eames, a more engaging Romeo than 
M. Jean de Reszke, or a more imposing Friar Law- 
rence than M. Edouard de Reszke; and the general 
presentation of the work is so perfect that no better 
example of modern operatic performance could 
well be cited. 

The French and Italian operas are about to be 
varied by a certain number of the “ art works” and 
“music dramas” of Wagner. Arrangements are 
indeed being made for bringing out operas by 
Wagner not only during the summer, but also during 
a special Wagnerian autumn season. 

The proverb about “raining” and “pouring ” 
seems eminently true in regard to our musical and 
theatrical doings. Often we are without French 
plays in London. At present French performances 
are being given at three different London theatres. 
Wagner's Ring der Nibelungen has not been heard in 
London for something like a dozen years. This year 
the famous tetralogy is to be given in German by 
Sir Augustus Harris during the Italian season, and 
in German by the same spirited impresario after 
the Italian season. Remembering the heavy loss 
which attended the performances of the Ring der 
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Nibelungen ten or twelve years ago at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, he stipulated, when the new Wagner 
scheme was proposed to him, for a guarantee of 
£5,000. Lord Dysart, president of the Wagner 
Society, put his name down for £500, and several 
other guarantors have rendered themselves liable fcr 
smaller amounts. But the principal guarantor will, 
we believe, be Sir Augustus Harris himself. Among 
Wagnerians there are some who hold that Wagner’s 
“operas,” “music dramas,” “art works” (whatever 
they are to be called), should be played word for word 
and note for note in the original German as Wagner 
conceived them and wrote them ; while others main- 
tain that in order to be thoroughly understood by 
the audience they should be given in whatever 
language that audience best understands. <A _per- 
formance, however, of a Wagnerian opera in German 
may satisfy all who know the German language even 
a little, whereas a performance of a Wagnerian 
opera in English will satisfy no one. It is impos- 
sible, if the musical accents be duly observed, to 
translate Wagner into tolerable English; and the 
enunciation of our English singers is so bad that, in 
whatever language they may sing, it will be impos- 
sible to follow them. Anyone, then, who wishes to 
make or to revive the acquaintance of the Ring der 
Nibelungen may be advised to go and hear it as sung 
in the German language by German singers during 
Sir Augustus Harris’s so-called Italian season. 

It may be hoped, in the interest of the scheme 
itself, that the autumn performances of German 
opera will not be restricted exclusively to the works 
of Wagner. Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, have 
written German operas that are well worth hearing, 
though it would be difficult to get them adequately 
sung by English vocalists. Here. too, again the 
question of language presents itself. Where is the 
English translation of Euryanthe ?—a work everyone 
would like to hear. Where of the Magic Flute ? 

That ever-welcome event—the opening of the 
Richter season—took place at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday, with all the usual marks of public favour, 
rather stimulated, no doubt, by the prospect of but 
a short series of concerts. Under Dr. Richter’s con- 
ductorship criticism is generally almost out of the 
question; quite so in this brief space. The “ Wal- 
kiirenritt,’ which concluded the Wagner part of the 
programme, probably never had a more spirited 
rendering. It was preceded by the grand “ Kaiser- 
marsch,” the Vorspiel and Liebestod from Tristan 
und Isolde, and the introduction to the third Act 
of the Meistersinger. The second part of a very 
sensible bill was given up to Beethoven's “ Eroica” 
Symphony, every phase of which received fine and 
reverent treatment. Wagner monopolises the second 
concert this afternoon, the pieces including the 
Vorspiel and first scene of the third Act of Gétter- 
diimmerung, the introduction and first scene of 
Das Rheingold, and the Rienzi overture. There- 
after there will be but four concerts, on con- 
secutive Mondays from the 13th inst. 

A paper called the Meister, the organ of the 
Wagner Society, has published some interesting 
speculations as to whether Heine did or did not 
see Fitzball’s Flying Dutchman when that piece 
was being played at the Adelphi Theatre. The 
writer of the article, Mr. Ashton Ellis, has taken 
infinite pains to find out on what particular day 
Heine arrived in London, when Fitzball’s melodrama 
was played for the last time, and so on; and the 
conclusion he arrives at is that Heine, being a man 
of great mind, would not on the second day of his 
arrival in London have gone to a small theatre, and 
that, if he had not gone on the second day of his 
arrival in London, he could not have seen Fitzball’s 
piece, since on that evening took place its final repre- 
sentation. The editor of the Meister is under the im- 
pression that the late Dr. Hueffer, many years musical 
criticof the Times,developed from his inner conscious- 
ness the idea of Heine’s having seen a piece called The 
Flying Dutchman at the Adelphi Theatre—the only 
theatre where a work so entitled was being played 


at the time. The whole story, however, rests upon 
Heine’s own statement. He had apparently no 
knowledge of the legend of the “ Flying Dutchman” 
until he saw Fitzball’s piece, and as he did not see 
all of it (for reasons which he sets forth with admir- 
able candour), he imagined a conclusion which does 
not belong to Fitzball’s piece at all. Fitzball had in- 
vented nothing whatever; he had simply dramatised 
a very powerful tale published without the name of 
the author in Blackwood’s Magazine, and, if Heine 
had not suddenly left the theatre while Fitzball’s 
piece was being played, it is an absolute certainty 
that Wagner’s Flying Dutchman would never have 
come into existence. There is nothing stranger in 
literary or musical history ; but, as a matter of fact, 
the libretto and the score of Wagner's Flying Dutch- 
man are wholly based on Heine’s poetical miscon- 
ception of a commonplace piece of which he saw only 
a portion at the Adelphi Theatre. 


THE WEEK. 


Count ToLstol is represented as saying to the 
interviewer who writes in Cornhill of a visit to 
Beghitshevka, that HARRISON and BELLEW are suc- 
cessfully preaching the doctrine of non-resistance in 
America. Of HARRISON we know nothing, nor have 
we ever heard of a BELLEW in this connection. But 
we know of one ApDIN BALLOU, a New England 
clergyman, who taught the doctrine of “ Christian 
Non-Resistance” from 1830 till his death in August, 
1890. Mr. BALLov, who was not an extremist, had 
some correspondence with Count ToLsTol, noticed by 
us on its appearance in The Arena in December, 
1890. We imagine it must have been BALLOU whom 
the Count meant. Mr. H. S. MERRIMAN’S clever 
story, “The Slave of the Lamp,” concludes in the 
current Cornhill. Next month’s issue will contain 
the first instalments of two new serials,“ The Countess 
Radna,” by Mr. W. E. Norris, and * Mrs. Curgenven 
of Curgenven,” by Mr. S. BARING-GOULD. 


PossIBLY the reason why Continental dictionaries 
of national biography are more or less incomplete 
may be found in the fact that they are in many 
eases Government undertakings. In this country, 
Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & Co.'s great work, half of 
which has already appeared, is generally admitted 
to be the most exact, the most exhaustive within its 
sphere, and the best-written biographical dictionary 
that has yet been published. Since January, 1885, a 
volume of the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” 
has been issued every quarter with unbroken 
punctuality, and the publishers are able to 
assure subscribers that the remaining thirty volumes 
will be issued with equal regularity. All the articles 
have been, and will be, prepared by specialists of 
literary experience, and present the latest results of 
biographical research. Many of the memoirs of 
kings and queens, of statesmen, generals and admirals, 
embody information derived from State papers and 
other authorities which have only become accessible 
in very recent years; and it has also been the 
particular endeavour of the editors to bestow as 
much, or even more, pains on names of less widely 
acknowledged importance. The completed work 
will, it is estimated, contain at least thirty thousand 
articles. 


Messrs. LONGMAN & Co. will shortly publish the 
second volume of Dr. Boyn’s “ Twenty-five Years of 
St. Andrews.” Among the central figures of the 
book are PRINCIPALS TULLOCH and SHAIRP, BISHOP 
WoRDSWORTH, and Mr. ANDREW LANG. 


INSPIRED, in all likelihood, by the success of 
MarBort’s book, MEssrs. GREVEL are about to publish 
a translation of the “ Memoirs of Baron Ompteda, 
Colonel of the King’s German Legion.” OMPpTEDA 
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served at Vittoria and the sieges of San Sebastian 
and Bayonne, and also at Waterloo. 


YET another series! Under the title of “ The 
Elizabethan Library,” Mr. Evtior Stock is about 
to publish representative volumes of Elizabethan 
authors. The “Library” is to be edited by Dr. A. 
B. GROSART, and the first volume consists of extracts 
from the writings of Sir PHitip Sipney, by Dr. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 


FORTHCOMING novels are—“ Into the Unknown” 
(CASSELL), by Mr. LAWRENCE FLETCHER; “The 
Venetians” (SIMPKIN), by Miss BrRApDDON; and 
“The Magic Ink, and Other Stories” (Low), by 
Mr. WILLIAM BLAck. In order to comply with the 
requirements of the American Copyright Act, the 
publication of “When I Lived in Bohemia,’ by 
Feraus HumMg, which forms Vol. 10 of ARRow- 
SMITH’S 3s. 6d. series, is delayed to June 10th, on 
which day ARROwsMITH’s Summer Annual will also 
be published. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will publish “The Jews at 
Home,’ by Mr. JoseEPH PENNELL; “The New 
Exodus: the Story of the Jews in Russia,” by 
Mr. HAROLD FREDERIC; “ The Forecast of the 
Great War of 1892,” by Mr. ARCHIBALD ForBEs, 
COLONEL MAURICE, SIR CHARLES DILKE, and Mr. 
DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


UNABLE to learn anything from the officers of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company concerning that relic of 
an earlier age the musk-ox, Mk. WARBURTON PIKE 
went to the north of Canada in search of it. In an 
amusing preface to the narrative of his journey, 
“The Barren Ground of Northern Canada” (Mac- 
MILLAN), MR. PIKE tells us that he had to explain to 
interviewers before and after his expedition that he 
was not under the patronage of “a benevolent society 
whose object is to send men incapable of making 
any useful scientific observations to the uttermost 
parts of the earth in order to indulge their taste for 
sport or travel.” Mr. PIke’s expedition, although 
not fostered by this wonderful society, was successful, 
and as his subject is a reasonably new one, and deals 
with a branch of sport that’ has never been 
described, his book should prove successful too. 


THE world, according to the editor of Mr. Pount- 
NEY BIGELOW’s “ German Emperor and His Eastern 
Neighbours” (CASSELL) has been so busy picking 
flaws in WILLIAM IL.’s after-dinner speeches that it 
has lost sight of the practical results of his short 
reign. Mr. BIGELOW, the Emperor’s old playmate, 
has been allowed, perhaps more than any other man, 
to enter into his plans and aspirations; and his use 
of the knowledge of these gives a special interest to 
his appreciation of WiLL1AM II. 


OTHER biographical works of the week are “ The 
Life and Letters of Charles Samuel Keene” (Low) 
by Mr. G. S. Layarp, and “ Abraham Fabert: his 
Life and Times” (LONGMANS), by Mr. GEORGE HoopEr. 
FABERT was the first Marshal of France who rose 
from the ranks. He was a unique figure in a tumul- 
tuous and dramatic period, and the sketches of “ his 
times,” which began with Henry IV. and ended 
with the death of MAZARIN, are essential as indica- 
tions of the environment in which he lived. 


WHAT we may call literary confectionery has re- 
ceived a very charming addition in “King Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round Table” (GIBBINGs), a 
modernised version of the “Morte d’Arthur,” by 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the cere in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 


Mr. CHARLES Morris. It is in three volumes, beauti- 
fully bound in water-lilies, and should be a delight 
to those who are unable to read the original in the 
excellent “ Globe” edition. 


To the new edition of “Grass of Parnassus,” 
(LONGMANS) Mr. ANDREW LANG has added about 
thirty new pieces; but he has also made one or two 
omissions. Delightful as Mr. LANG’s prose is, this is 
perhaps the most charming of all his books, 


THE new volume of the re-issue of the “ Golden 
Treasury Series” is MR. GREEN'S “ Essays of Joseph 
Addison.” Mrssrs. MACMILLAN also send us the 
“ Paradise,’ which includes Mr. NoRTOoN’s prose 
translation of DANTE. 


ALL who know anything of recent research are 
aware that folk-lore contains ethnological elements. 
The first to make any attempt to set these elements 
down categorically and to examine the conclusions 
which are to be drawn from them, is Mr. G. L. GomMrR, 
in his “ Ethnology in Folk-Lore,” the fourth volume 
of Sir “ Modern Science Series” 
(KEGAN PAUL). 


THE June issue of the Magazine of Art is a 
specially interesting number. Among many fine 
illustrations the reproduction of Mr. WATERHOUSE’S 
“ Circe” certainly takes the first place; and perhaps 
the most important contributions to the letterpress 
are PROFESSOR HERKOMER’S lecture on “Scenic- 
Art,” and a second article by Mr. W. F. DickEs on 
“The Mystery of Holbein’s ‘ Ambassadors.’ ” 


EVERYONE will recognise the great importance 
attaching to the recent report of a Special Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society on the question of 
colour-vision. We hope now. that the matter will 
not end here, but that immediate steps will be 
taken to modify the existing rules, and to place the 
examination for defective colour-vision on as sound a 
footing as that of other physical and mental tests. 
Everyone may be said to be to a slight extent colour- 
blind, no two persons seeing exactly the same colours 
when viewing one object; but this matters little 
as long as one’s eyesight for colour is more or less 
normal—i.e., the normal vision should consist of the 
whole spectrum extending from the violet up to the 
extreme red. The most common kinds of colour- 
blindness seem to be the green and the red, in which 
cases these shades are not seen. As these two colours 
play such an important réle in our everyday life, the 
necessity of being able to differentiate between them 
will at once be conceded. 


THE tests applied for colour-vision on railways 
are stringent although not perfect. In our mer- 
eantile marine, on the other hand, mistakes, or 
rather errors due to deficiency of colour-vision, are 
more likely to occur since colour-blind men holding 
officers’ certificates are still very numerous. Al- 
though many people are naturally colour-blind, the 
chief form of acquired colour defect is that due to 
excessive tobacco smoking combined with mental 
depression. This latter fact is of the highest im- 
portance, for it points out that it isno use examining 
a man once and for all, but that periodical examina- 
tions must be instituted to detect any such cases as 
these. 


AMoNG the deaths announced since our last issue 
are those of ADMIRAL RICHARD CHARLES MAYNE, 
C.B., Conservative M.P. for Pembroke, and son of a 
former Chief Commissioner of Metropolitan Police; 
GENERAL HENRY H. MAXWELL, a distinguished 
Indian officer; SmR FRANCIS BURDETT, cousin of 
LADY CANON JuLIUS LLOYD, an 
Examining Chaplainto former Bishopsof Manchester ; 
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M. HENRI PIGEONNEAU, an historian of French com- 
merce; Mr. E. K. KARSLAKE, Q.C., who was well 
known also as a scholar, a logician, and a humourist ; 
and Mrs. CAROLINE CrRooM ROBERTSON, the first sec- 
retary of Girton College and afterwards its Bursar. 


THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE IN GREECE. 


A® Athens Correspondent writes to point out an 
aspect of the Greek electoral contest which 
has hardly been adequately noticed yet. He says: 

The elections really mark the beginning of a new 
period in Greek parliamentary government. They 
are remarkable as being the outcome of an excep- 
tional exercise of the royal prerogative by the King. 
To understand rightly the meaning of what has just 
taken place in Greece it is necessary to start from 
the General Election of 1890, when M. Tricoupis, 
who had held the reins of government for several 
years, was unexpectedly defeated by M. Deliyannis, 
who succeeded to office with a large majority. From 
the moment of his accession to power the financial 
situation in Greece and the monetary affairs of the 
country, which were in a more or less unsatisfactory’ 
condition, became rapidly worse. Trade gradually 
diminished and the exchange steadily rose, until the 
premium on gold had reached over forty-five. Con- 
currently the relations between M. Deliyannis and 
the King, which were at no time cordial, became 
openly hostile. At the same time the prices of bread 
and other necessaries rose to such a height as to 
cause considerable distress among the working 
classes and the lesser functionaries whose wages and 
salaries are paid in heavily depreciated paper. The 
excessive issues of forced currency, amounting at one 
moment to about 134,000,000 francs, for a population 
of only a little over two millions, added to the 
financial and monetary disorder, which reached its 
culminating point in the month of March last. The 
representations which were pouring in from all sides 
decided the King to act, especially as it had become 
evident that national bankruptcy was in sight. He 
called on M. Deliyannis to resign ; but M. Deliyannis 
declined, and fortified himself by a vote of confidence 
of the Chamber. There was then nothing left for 
the King to do but to dismiss his recalcitrant 
minister, which he did in somewhat summary 
fashion. M. Tricoupis, on being called on, declined 
to assume office with the existing Chamber, and a 
Ministry without political colour was formed to 
carry on the affairs of the country pending a general 
election. 

From the moment that M. Deliyannis saw that his 
tenure of office had come to an end, he declared open 
war against the King, and in a speech to his con- 
stituents spoke of revolution as the only outcome of 
the struggle between himself and the Crown, unless 
the latter bowed before the popular will. From this 
moment the question ceased to be a mere party 
contest, and resolved itself into a plebiscite between 
two individuals, one of whom was a simple citizen, 
and the other the occupant of the throne. At the 
beginning of the electoral campaign it was very 
uncertain as to which side the people inclined. 
About the feeling at Athens there never was any 
doubt, but the sentiments of the zarucchis—that is, 
the peasants, so-called from their peculiar-shaped 
shoes—were an unknown quantity. During the pro- 
gress of the contest, the King’s name was freely 
handled by both parties—of course in a con- 
trary sense. While the Deliyannists accused 
him of violation of the Charter, and styled 
their leader the EFthnarch, the Tricoupists vin- 
dicated the King’s action, and held up their 
chief as the Sotiros or Saviour of the Nation. “The 
supreme mission of the Crown,” said M. Tricoupis, on 
one occasion, “is to invite the people to pronounce 
when it believes their representatives to have lost 
their confidence. Those who have been dismissed 
from the Government consider that appeal to the 
people as a violation of the Charter; it is only its 


highest confirmation. It does not suffice, under a 
representative system, that a ministry lean on the 
declared confidence of the Chamber; it must also 
lean on the declared confidence of the country. . .. In 
a constitutional State, royalty is the restrainer of the 
public powers when their functions become irregular, 
The accord between the people and the Chamber 
having ceased, royalty, whose mission is not to rest 
idle on its throne, royalty, whose mission it is to 
watch over the affairs of the State and extend its 
protection to all rights—to the rights of the people 
above all, rights disregarded by the Ministry and by 
the Chamber, transgressing their obligations towards 
the country—royalty makes its appeal to the people 
—to you.” There was much more to the same effect, 
Whether the mass of the electors fully understood 
the reasoning addressed to them, or were influenced 
by other considerations, cannot, of course, be known 
for certain, but the broad result, overwhelming as it 
was unexpected, decisively declared for the King. 
And here the situation is peculiar. M. Tricoupis has 
won in form; the King in substance. The triumph 
is really not of M. Tricoupis over M. Deliyannis, but 
of the King over both. Henceforth in Greece the 
King not only reigns, but he may govern as well if 
he so wills; and that, I take it, was not a consequence 
foreseen by M. Deliyannis when he started the 
struggle. He himself has admitted since the election 
that the vote of last Sunday has strengthened the 
power of the Crown over its Ministers. 

It is currently reported that the King, before 
leaving for Copenhagen, called M. Tricoupis, and told 
him he would have six weeks in which to make his 
combinations and form his Ministry, but that he 
wished the present titulars of the Ministries of War 
and Marine to remain in possession of their posts. 
If this be correct, the King, it would seem, means to 
remove those two departments from the purely 
political arena, and cause them to cease to be the 
mere playthings of parties. In the interests of the 
country this is aconsummation greatly to be desired. 
In the past, the Greek army, large or small, has 
together with the navy, been the source of great 
expenditure without result ; and has only served to 
promote patronage and political purposes to the 
detriment of its discipline and effectiveness M. 
Tricoupis, besides bringing the finances of Greece into 
order, meditates several measures of reform in 
politics and administration much needed. The first 
will be to restrict the deputies to their parliamentary 
functions, and bring to an end, if possible, their 
interference in the details of administration, which 
has hitherto rendered honest and effective government 
impossible. The functionaries, instead of being the 
servants of the country, have become practically the 
masters of the Government through the deputies. 
An effort will now be made to alter these very 
anomalous relations between employers and em- 
ployed, and bring each into their proper place. 
How far M. Tricoupis will be supported in such 
drastic reforms by his majority remains to be seen. 
He has now 176 avowed adherents in a chamber of 
207. It is more than probable that many of these 
will fall away after the Chamber meets and he takes 
up office. But he can well afford to lose twenty or 
thirty if by doing so he can concentrate and bring 
the remainder to his views, which are to benefit the 
country rather than individuals. There is a belief 
among some that M. Tricoupis’s majority is some- 
thing of a white elephant, but, as I have shown, he 
may find it to his advantage to reduce its bulk. If 
there are any who would abandon him for personal 
reasons only, they would bring no strength or credit 
to the Opposition; and if the Greek people remain in 
the frame of mind indicated by their last vote, they 
would run the certain risk of being relegated to 
private life at the next election. There is, indeed, 
good ground for believing that the vote of last 
Sunday is destined to exert a great influence over 
the political and material future of Greece, and 
that her position as a factor in Balkan politics has 
been greatly strengthened. 
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AT PIROT. 


ULGARILA is troubled and excited “about many 
B things,” but in Serbia, just now, there is one 
great excitement which throws all smaller ones into 
the shade. The Serbian Government has thought it 
expedient to call up all the first-class of the national 
army, and concentrate it at Pirot, the most import- 
ant strategic point on the Bulgarian frontier. This 
is not, as stated in most English dailies, for a few 
days’ manceuvring, but—as the Serbian Government 
openly declares—for the purpose of constructing 
earthworks, and other fortifications, on the whole 
Serbo-Bulgarian frontier, from Zaitchar to Pirot. 

The people of Serbia believe the country to be on 
the eve of a fresh war with Bulgaria. When the 
battalions composed of the younger citizens of 
Belgrade a few days ago left the capital for Pirot, 
the railway station was the scene of heartrending 
partings from wives, mothers, and sweethearts. 
“Cheer up!” shouted the young militiamen to the 
weeping women, “Cheer up! we shall dig trenches 
and raise ramparts for one month, and then we 
shall come home again.” But the women thought 
they knew better, and went on crying; for “ when the 
trenches were dug and the fortifications built, would 
not men be needed to hold them?” And so the excite- 
ment spreads, and the conviction deepens that ere long 
there will be war again between Serbia and Bulgaria. 

But the more sensible Serbs ask, “* Why this war ?” 
Serbia has passed through three unlucky wars in 
the last sixteen years. People who think at all 
remember them well, and with reason. The already 
poor country was left poorer; the already small 
population was thinned; and lame and sick men, 
unable to work, took the places—which they could 
not fill—of the healthy and hearty labourers who 
had gone forth—in many cases unwillingly—from 
their fields and workshops to the battlefields. The 
Serbian Opposition papers put the same serious ques- 
tion, “‘ Why?” to the Government, and show up, 
boldly and clearly, the grave responsibility it incurs 
by, so to say, provoking Bulgaria to concentrate her 
own army at Tzaribrod, opposite Pirot. These papers 
point out that Serbia was never in a worse position 
to make war. The Treasury is empty, and no loan 
can be got; the equipment is far from being what 
it ought to be for active service. The entire Bul- 
garian army has been armed with the excellent 
Minnlicher repeating rifle, while the first line of 
the Serbian is armed with the simple Mauser-Koka 
rifles, and the second line—and the reserves—with 
the Berdan rifles sent from Russia two years ago. 

Representation and remonstrance seem alike 
thrown away. At this moment the concentration of 
the Serbian “first call of the army” is going on on 
the Bulgarian frontier. The Governmental press has 
only increased the consternation of the people by 
earnestly requesting the newspapers “ not to divulge 
any details of the concentration, and not to publish 
reports of what goes on on the frontier.” What 
does all this mean? People well in a position to 


know give a very simple answer. Two years ago, a [{ 


treaty of alliance offensive and defensive was signed 
between Russia and Serbia. This was followed by 
certain arrangements between Bulgaria and the 
Triple Alliance. The allied Powers refused the 
Bulgarian demand “that Macedonia should become 
a part of the Principality in case the impending war 
was successful,” but they consented that, in such 
case, “the Bulgarians might take possession of all 
the eastern portion of Serbia to the river Morava.” 
It appears that Russia and Serbia have but recently 
obtained positive information of this arrangement 
between the Triple Alliance and Bulgaria, and now, 
regardless of consequences—or the suggestion of the 
Russian general staff—the Serbian Government has 
decided to concentrate, without delay, a strong force 
on the Serbo-Bulgarian frontier, and erect, also, a 
long line of fortifications. 

However much earnest Serbians, acquainted 
with the actual state of things in Europe, may 


regret the present provocative action of the Serbian 
Government, there is little doubt of the fact that 
the mass of the people agree with it. The know- 
ledge that the policy of the Government has been 
inspired, and is supported, by Russia is sufficient for 
those who believe still in the good faith of the Czar 
and his advisers. Lately a Belgrade paper, notori- 
ously in the confidence of the Government, published 
a cartoon, and spread it widely through the 
provinces, representing the Czar giving to Serbia an 
“Easter egg” inscribed with the magic word 
“ Macedonia.” And many people think the Govern- 
ment immensely clever in thus, by means of a 
cartoon, conveying to the peasants the purport of 
the chief paragraph of the Alliance with Russia! 
Many laugh, it is true, but those who laugh still feel 
a firm conviction that critical days for Serbia and 
Bulgaria are at hand. The Bulgarian Government 
affects a perfect indifference to “all these goings-on” 
in Serbia; but the press and the people cannot conceal 
their excitement, which as yet is not alarm. Stam- 
bouloff is reported to have said, a few days ago, to 
persons who questioned him, “ Why should we be 
disturbed? The Serbians are only now preparing, 
and we are already prepared.” Certainly the Bul- 
garian Premier has a perfect faith in the future of 
Bulgaria; and all soldiers know that a general who 
has faith in himself and his army has already more 
than half assured the victory. But where is the 
Serbian Stambouloff? Some Bulgarians have ap- 
parently a belief that the Saints Methodius and 
Cyrillus will potently assist them in “ Bulgarising” 
Macedonia, and the Serbians seem to have a similar 
faith in their famous saint, St. Sava, of the Royal 
blood of Nemangy. The associations of which these 
saints are the patrons are doing their best—the 
society of Saints Method and Cyril to secure 
Macedonia for Bulgaria, and that of St. Sava for 
Serbia. But how would it be if Macedonia found 
suddenly a leader for itself? The question has been 
put more than once, and not answered. The Greeks, 
the Bulgarians, the Serbians, are ready to fight over 
Macedonia; why, in the name of the once so famed 
and famous Macedonian, why should not Macedonia 
stand up for itself? As one of the “ Balkan Confed- 
eration ” it would surely be well able to stand. But 
where is there a Macedonian Stambouloff? where a 
Milosch Obrenovitch? where a Karageorge? And 
Echo answers “ Where?” 

Meantime, the excitement in Serbia is increased 
by the news of the expected arrival in Semlin of 
General Beck, chief of the Austrian general staff, 
accompanied by a great number of officers. “It is 
believed” that General Beck’s mission is to inspect 
all the strategic points on the Danube along the 
Serbian frontier. In a few days, however, the real 
purpose of his coming, so significantly accompanied, 
to Semlin (vis @ vis with Belgrade) must be seen, and 
so it is now useless to make guesses “ in the blue.” 

E. L. M. 


A COUNTRY AUCTION. 


HE frost was come to stay, everyone declared, for 
the snow long threatening had rolled up his 
wool-packs and betaken himself and them to the 
North Pole. The air was windless and bitterly cold; 
the sun had gone down in a haze of scarlet. Now 
the frost was sending up fingers of scarlet in the 
West sky, shining redly in every steely car-track on 
the road, faintly flushing the silvery sprinkle of 
powdered snow on the fields ; throwing up in delicate 
relief against a sky of rose and sapphire the 
exquisite outlines of the bare branches. The ground 
was imprinted on its light snow with the delicate foot- 
prints of the birds, and the hoofs and paws of beasts. 
All day folk had flocked to the house, on foot, or, 
despite the iron-bound roads, by car from the city. 
Country people grumbled because the frost had not 
kept the town buyers at home. Frowsy dealers 
filled the rooms with an atmosphere of old clothes 
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and unwashed humanity, cursed openly the auc- 
tioneer’s flowery advertisement that had brought 
them so far on a fool's errand, handled carelessly 
and contemptuously the old woman’s treasures, and 
finally departed, to the great sweetening of the air. 
All day the crowd had tramped from room to room, 
nothing being sacred to them, had discussed and 
appraised, had squabbled over lots, and defiled, with 
feet on which the snow was melting, floors that had 
shone as white and silvery as sand and scrubbing 
could make them. 

It was a generous, ancient, comfortable house, 
stretching itself brown in the sun and the fields— 
the very house to shelter troops of merry children, 
lads and lasses, God-fearing, happy people in 
their prime, old men and women aging sweetly and 
venerably. It had been built by a rich young 
husband of long ago as a country-house for his fine- 
lady wife; but she, being urban and genteel, and the 
place lonely, sighed for the city, away there in 
blue mist, the roar of whose not over-congested 
traffic rumbles here on the sea-wind. So the doting 
husband shut up his mansion and the place grew old 
in loneliness ; and, never the foster-mother it looked, 
gazed from its height with a more than human 
melancholy. The sweet old garden was overgrown ; 
rose and gooseberry, parsley and pansy, all in wild 
tangle. The rabbits burrowed among the stocks, 
the blackbirds helped themselves daintily to cherries 
in season, the slugs ate the strawberries, and in 
autumn the damsons fell like a mournful purple 
blight among the yellow plums. Now and then 
little cottage children made a tiny raid, but on the 
very outskirts, for the poor house, long untenanted, 
had gained an evil repute, and they feared they 
knew not what horror gazing upon them from the 
barred, unshuttered windows. 

The old woman had taken away some of its 
reproach. The rooms she inhabited she made clean, 
with an ancient habit of industry, polishing the 
brown shutters and panels till they reflected things, 
and the brass lining of the fireplaces till they winked 
again. She set up in them her solid, respectable 
furniture—bureaux and bookcases made in the days 
when furniture was fashioned not for time but 
eternity, clock-faces that clicked away the hours 
with a deliberateness which seemed to make time 
never-ending, old-fashioned engravings in_ solid 
frames, china brown and quaint, Waterford glass 
heavy as rock-crystal. She sat among them on a 
Sunday afternoon, drinking her tea of unparalleled 
strength and fragrance, and reading a weekly paper 
whereof the entertaining paragraphs gave her a 
quite sufficient outlook into the affairs of the 
world. Other days she toiled as unremittingly 
as though daily bread had to be obtained; on 
Fridays she jolted on her side-car to the city, 
drew what money she needed from the bank, 
added perhaps to the store which was to buy her 
another three per cent. debenture, and jogged home 
again, pleasantly tired from her outing. Her one 
extravagance in all the years was a sealskin coat, 
which she sported at the early mass one June 
Sunday, and then relegated as too precious to be 
worn to tissue paper and camphor. A lonely old 
woman, with her two brothers in the churchyard, 
and for kin a crowd of unknown folk whom she 
would not let pass her door, and whose fingers itched 
greedily for her consols and her land; derided and 
cheated by her work-people, grown too hard in long 
getting of money to keep even her dreams—her 
dreams of the brown-faced ambitious lover she 
rejected in her youth at her elder brother's com- 
mand. The heart that had been hers was long ago 
ashes in the earth; the husband that might have 
been, and the children that might have been, 
vanished into the great limbo: the story of him 
meant more to a young, sympathetic listener hear- 
ing it from his contemporary, than to her who in 
her youth had broken his heart. 

The lots were nearly all sold, and the crowd had 
made acquaintance with every nook and corner, 


except the drawing-room, big enough for a ball, 
which was long-shuttered and silent, the home of 
spider and mouse, and the kitchen, where the grey- 
faced heir-at-law had hid himself, being ungenial, 
He was busy no doubt musing on his £20,000 in 
Government securities, and his twice as much buried 
in fertile and kindly land. People enjoyed them- 
selves highly pulling old-world things into the light: 
no one had compunction ; not the round-faced priest 
with his rosy cheeks dimpling to ready laughter, or the 
country gentleman in knickerbockers, with a fine 
collie at his heels, nor the young farmer’s wife 
alert for crockery and napery, and quivering with 
excitement when the selling came near the object of 
her desire. There was not one there had a thought 
of love or of pity for the dead woman, though many 
sighed virtuously over the accumulation of things, 
and with vicarious charity wished they might have 
been sold and given to the poor. 

The dead woman may have turned in her grave 
at the last scene of all. People were grouped outside 
in the cold slush to see the sale of the old woman’s 
wardrobe. The things had been kept in her bedroom 
upstairs in a silent air of lavender and camphor, 
From the upper window the auction took place to 
greatadvantage. First there were bundles of house- 
linen, old and yellow and fine, gathered with God 
knows what girl’s dream of home and love. Then 
there were some pitiful things, 1 beaver hat of 
the Forties, which had belonged to one of the 
dead brothers; a sprigged waistcoat with blue 
stars on a black velvet ground, an old coat 
of bottle-green cloth, many-pocketed and_brass- 
buttoned. As it flapped forlornly from the upper 
window the crowd screamed with delight, and the 
auctioneer’s clerk, snub-nosed and impudent, who 
had replaced his tired-out master at this the fag-end 
of the sale, was in his happiest vein of humour. 
When the men’s clothes had all been disposed of, 
there came a couple of delicate Indian shawls, 
slightly moth-eaten, yellowed with years, worth 
their weight in gold to a connoisseur, but mere 
caviare to this crowd. I had them forasong. Then 
came the old woman’s gowns. As a preliminary to 
their sale, the auctioneer’s clerk set astride his im- 
pudent face with its red beard a cottage bonnet, 
purple and white ribbons on white Dunstable, in 
which the dead woman—who to the last kept her 
skin of egg-shell china, and her delicate prettiness 
of feature—may have looked adorable in the eyes 
of a lover when the century was still young. Some 
of the gowns were very old, as the short skirts, 
frilled at the foot, and the baby sleeves and bodices 
told. From those cottons and muslins what soft 
shoulders and arms may have peeped forth! Over 
the sealskin there was a fierce competition, but the 
ancient things fell by consent to the wives of the 
work-people, who were all there enjoying the show, 
and finding the witticisms of the auctioneer’s clerk 
as entertaining as a clown at the pantomime. 

I was hugging my Indian shawls, with their little 
ancient air of distinction, and was thinking how they 
might have graced a fine lady’s shoulders at the 
Opera, or warmly enwrapped a precious first baby 
being carried to the baptismal font, when in language 
of sumptuous irony the piéce de résistance of the 
old woman’s wardrobe was introduced. ‘“ Somethin’ 
ultra-choice,” said the brazen voice, “ for it has as 
many peels on it as an onion, an’ by all accounts is 
such as any lady might wear walkin’ out with her 
beau.” And then came out of silver paper a modest 
quaint old gown, evidently matched with the Dun- 
stable, a delicious frilled thing of shot purple and 
white, made with elaborate hangings of fringe, and 
a spencer to cross a modest bosom. The empty 
laughter seemed shocking, for somehow I guessed it 
was a wedding dress, and, wrapped away in it, I 
conjectured a dead youth, a dead love, hopes that 
had had no fruition, desires that were dust and 
ashes. So there was a touch of sentiment in the 
old woman, after all. As the thing flapped 
by its hanging sleeves, a sweet old odour drifted 
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to my nostrils. The others were too tickled 
in ears and eyes to have another sense on the 
alert. It seemed a horrible profanation, and it 
made one grind one’s teeth at the inheritor of the 
old woman who had not saved her from this. She 
had been well-loved by her two brothers—the elder, 
who had made her what she was because she was too 
dear to be given to another man, the younger, who 
had outlived him and leant upon her stronger nature 
in his last years of later middle age. She had been 
well-loved by the man she had rejected, who had 
never put another in the place she had laid waste. 
They were all work-a-day folk, but there was a time 
when the passion of any one of the three would have 
leaped out to avenge a rough word to her. Now 
they were mouldering quietly while her most secret 
things were jibed at with callous indecency. Alas! 
for the patient dead, and alas! for the husbandless 
and childless woman, who has been of little account 
from the days of Holy Writ down to the last comic 
opera of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. The wedding- 
dress that had never been worn fell to some dealer 
in old clothes, and was carried off on her arm, 
forlornly hanging, witha suggestion of a limp human 
shape, like one of Bluebeard’s wives suspended in a 
closet. 

The auctioneer’s clerk locked the desolate rooms, 
gathered up his papers, and joined his master for 
their cold drive to the city. The heir-at-law followed 
them. Gay groups were going home by the lanes to 
bright fires and good food, chattering, laughing, 
comparing their bargains with each other. The 
thin Christmas moon wheeled into the sky, with 
Orion and Arcturus, Venus and Mars, in cloth of 
silver, to attend her. The house was lonely again, 
gaunt against the vivid black sky, and full of 
mysterious sadness. There in the cold night it 
looked indeed haunted. One hurried away from it, 
half fearing to see behind the blank windows the 
old woman in her grave-clothes, going from one to 
the other of her ransacked hiding-places, discovering 
one after another her losses, moaning and wringing 
her pale hands because they had taken away from 


her her treasures. KaTHARIVE TYNAN. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


ARBITRATION IN TRADE DISPUTES. 


Srr,—In your admirable article on arbitration in trade 
disputes you call attention to the fact that in France “the 
conseils 7 pru@’hommes are armed with the absolute power of 
settling disputes between masters and men.” It must be borne 
in mind that, in the words of a recent Foreign Office report, 
“They deal with differences arising out of the contract, written 
or implied, into which the workman has entered with his 
employer. Prud’hommes have no voice in the settlement of 
strikes, not being concerned with the fairness or unfairness of 
wages,” You add, ‘ we have got the practice of arbitration; it 
seems increasingly clear that we now require a law.” We have 
already “ The Councils of Conciliation Act, 1867,” and “The 
Arbitration (Masters and Workmen) Act, 1872.” It would be 
of interest to consider whether these Acts require any and what 
amendment.— Yours obediently, Davip F. Scuxoss. 

New University Club, May 26th, 1892. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, June 3rd, 1892. 

7 R. STEVENSON, as we are all by this time 
4 abundantly aware, has in his new volume, 
Across the Plains, a pet theory, on the subject of the 
literary man. It occurs, of course, in his Letter to a 
Young Gentleman who proposes to embrace the Career 
of Art. For the main drift of the letter it is impossible 
tobe too grateful. Inan atmosphere, to put it mildly, 
darkened with the sky-signs of theSociety of Authors, 
it is, indeed, a refreshment to find so eminent (and 
paying) a man of letters considering his art in so 
untradesmanlike a spirit. ‘‘ Suppose it ill-paid, the 


wonder is it should be paid at all. Other men pay, 
and pay dearly, for pleasures less desirable.” The 
direct returns—the wages of the trade—are small, 
but the indirect—the wages of the life—are incal- 
culably great. No other business offers a man his 
daily bread upon such joyful terms.” This is beauti- 
ful. It fairly draws tears. One begins to feel that 
the news which Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
brought from Wittemberg is true after all. The 
world has surely grown honest. Were it not for 
“G. M.” on the R.A.’s we might really believe it. At 
any rate, as another causeur well known in these 
columns once said, it is Faith’s Restorative. 


But then, after the fashion of men bent upon 
generosity, Mr. Stevenson, having entered upon the 
humiliation of his craft, will not rest till it is quite 
complete. He will turn to us the other also. Yes, 
the practice of letters is a mere (selfish) pleasure, 
and as such is not exactly a “manly way of life.” 

‘To live by pleasure is not a high calling; it involves patronage, 

however veiled ; it numbers the artist, however ambitious, along with 
dancing girls and billiard markers. The French have a romantic eva- 
sion for one employment, and call its practitioners the Daughters of 
Joy. The artist is of the same family: heis of the Sons of Joy; chose 
his trade to please himself, gains his livelihood by pleasing others, and 
has parted with something of the sterner dignity of man.” 
One or two critics, one perhaps the most incorrigibly 
devoted to the practice of letters of any man amongst 
us, impressionable to new truth as an impressionist 
should be, have been zealous to emulate Mr. Steven- 
son’s self-sacrifice. It is noble. It reminds one of 
old prints of Oliver Cromwell refusing the Crown. 
Let us put away this bauble of literary vanity, they 
say. How much nobler to cobble shoes or hoe pota- 
toes for a living. One observes, however, with joy, 
that they still go on writing. 


Now one may be in danger of taking Mr. Steven- 
son’s statement a little too seriously. A poor literary 
man must have his paradox. But, at the same time, 
it will be noticed that Mr. Stevenson makes the 
remark with most impressive cadence, and, moreover, 
it occurs in a perfectly serious letter of advice to a 
young inquiring person, to whom, asking for bread, 
Mr. Stevenson could hardly have the heart to offer a 
stone, though it were the precious stone of a glittering 
paradox. 

“ All that glitters is not gold, 

Often have ye heard that told.” 
And the saw applies especially to paradox. There is 
nothing like a paradox for bedazzling the judgment. 
Besides, it isso obviously a creature of esprit that we 
are ashamed to soberly combat it, for fear of being 
taken for dull fellows, especially when the meeting 
of extremes is brought about with such piquancy as 
in the present instance. “A romantic evasion”! 
It is simply that phrase which protects Mr. Steven- 
son’s theory. There it shines, filling the eyes with a 
delicious dazzle; and surely it must be a dull fellow 
who will poke about the critical structure which it 
illuminates ! 


May-be, but all the same, I venture humbly to 
suggest that this also is vanity. Literary men 
there are, doubtless, for whom the comparison 
is too good. But, if I understand Mr. Stevenson 
aright, he is not treating merely of the artistic 
renegade, the artist who has sold his birthright 
for the pottage, but of the man who, Mr. Steven- 
son himself insists, creates beautiful things for 
his own pleasure, and into whose consideration the 
question of subsequent sale does not primarily enter. 
Where there is no primary thought of sale, and 
where, therefore, the subsequent sale is merely 
accidental, there surely can be no question of 
prostitution. 


Suppose we drop that point, and turn to the 
question of the pleasurable nature of the craft of 
letters. The artist, we are told, “ chose his trade to 
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please himself, gains his livelihood by pleasing others, 
and has parted with something of the sterner 
dignity of man.” Mr. Stevenson feels that he “ must 
be frank,” and insist on “a more manly way of life.” 
Now on this question of manliness, a good deal of 
cant is abroad. Whether, properly speaking, the 
question of comparative degree enters into the 
quality or not, I am not sure. Personally, I feel 
that there can be no question of “ more” or “ most” 
manly. A calling is either manly or unmanly, and 
there we leave it. It is true that thews and sinews 
and the open air may enter more into one than the 
other, but surely it yet remains to be proven that 
such are the essential components of manliness. One 
may surely, like Whitman, be “enamoured of grow- 
ing out-of-doors,” without stigmatising as mannikins 
those who must grow within doors. The business 
of “ the soldier and the explorer” would seem to be 
Mr. Stevenson’s ideal of a manly way of life. They 
have, he says, “moments of worthier excitement” 
even than the artist's, “but they are purchased by 
cruel hardships and periods of tedium that beggar 
language.” What about those other hardships 
which Carlyle declared made the history of letters 
more sickening than the Newgate Calendar? Andas 
for those moments of worthier excitement, has the 
man of letters no nobler excitement in the pursuit of 
his craft than the small, peddling, technical triumphs 
of phrase on which Mr. Stevenson alone insists? What 
of the seasons, not few, of his highest work, when quite 
literally laborare est orare—when Mr. Stevenson 
wrote “ The Lantern-bearers,” for example? To make 
the comparison between soldier and writer equal, you 
must put them both either on a technical or an ideal 
basis. Mr.Stevenson would appear to put the writer 
on the technical and the soldier on the ideal basis, 
unless those “moments of worthier excitement” 
refer to some particularly neat sabre-stroke or par- 
ticularly happy shot with his Martini. And I can’t 
help thinking that the worthiness of the soldier's 
excitement depends a good deal on his conception of 
why he is fighting. The mere passion of fighting for 
fighting’s sake, the mere lust of slaying “ Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy,” may be more manly than the splendid ideal- 
ism, the enthusiasm of humanity, the brave battle 
with adverse fates, which often has given us the 
classics of literature, but if it be so—well, hurrah for 
petticoats ! 


Then, as to the pleasure given by the writer to 
the reader. Does the comparison with the dancing- 
girl and the billiard-marker cover the field? Surely 
it but applies to the skirts of it—especially, it may 
be thought, as regards the dancing-girl. But Mr. 
Stevenson, it will be remarked, is generalising, not 
particularising—and certainly not distinguishing. 
“Pleasure” surely means anything, and nothing is 
gained by pretending that there is any serious 
analogy between the pleasure of the ballet and 
billiards, and the pleasure derived from fine litera- 
ture—not to dwell on the fact that billiard-markers 
are not as a rule joys for ever. If, too, the 
question of the “ barrenness” of the pleasure of art, 
which has become a catchword since “ The Kreutzer 
Sonata,” be raised—is an emotion necessarily barren 
because it does not persuade us to go right away 
and break the sixth and seventh Commandments ? 
“’Twas the manner of primitive man,’ we know; 
but really we have other ways of utilising our 
emotion. And if march-music does not lend valour 
to our arm, it may to our thought—which is better. 
Besides, if this theory of barrenness hold, we must 
never look at a sunset,a flower, a woman,or any object 
which inspires in us those thoughts that do often lie 
too deep for tears. 


Finally, there is this fundamental weakness in the 
theory : it ignores the necessity of evolution. It was 
as inevitable that there should be men of letters as 
that there should be cavemen. Here they are in the 
process of the suns, and why not make the best of 


them? After all, they have done a good deal for ug, 
Manly or not, they have often made us better men; 
and 
“ OF thistles, so the Scripture saith, 
Figs surely no man gathereth.” 

Let us clear our souls of cant—even of this cant of 
manliness—and remember that the manliness of ay 
occupation is not in its being outdoor or indoor, or jy 
the amount of physical strength we put intoit. [ft 
is impossible to insist too much on the distine. 
tion between what is merely male and what js 
manly. This, of course, is platitude unashamed; 
but he who combats sophistry must not be 
afraid of platitude. Sophistry, too, proves often 
but inverted platitude. In the present instance, for 
example, what is more obvious than that art, like 
every other human activity, has its prostitutes? 
There is the platitude. Mr. Stevenson simply ignores 
the limits of its application, and says all artists are 
—Sons and Daughters of Joy. And so we get the 
sophism. R. Le G, 


REVIEWS. 


A SIGN OF GRACE. 


Tue Spanisnh Story or THE ARMADA, AND OTHER Essays. By 
James Anthony Froude. London: Longmans, Green & Co, 
8vo. 

F any new book by the present Regius Professor 

of History in the University of Oxford, it may, 
with tolerable certainty, be predicted that its English 
will be attractive and its history doubtful. Something 
of thesort wasindeed freely said afew weeks ago, when 
the world of literature was staggered by the announce. 
ment of the name of Professor Freeman's successor ; 
stress being laid on one or the other phase of his 
work, according to the idea which, for the moment, 
the critic entertained of the functions of a teacher. 

It was thus that while many considered the ap- 

pointment as the grimmest of bad jokes, there were 

several who defended it on the score of Mr. Froude’s 
literary ability. Strict accuracy, we were told, was 
but a form of pedantry and narrow-minded dulness : 
genius is not to be so trammelled, but must soar 
heavenward on the wings of imagination: it is for 
the college tutor or for the examiner to urge or 
illustrate the necessity of an accurate knowledge of 
facts; it is for the Regius Professor to breathe life 
and poetry into the inert mass. We are now called 
on to test the value of these opinions, and to consider, 
as to the essays in this latest of Mr. Froude’s 
volumes, how far they are to be justified as sound 
teaching, or—if not—how far the brilliance of the 

“ stylist” may excuse or atone for the blunders of 

the historian. 

In both respects the prejudgment is not entirely 
correct; the language, though often noble—equal 
perhaps to anything the Professor has ever written 
—is often sadly wanting in finish and elegance, and 
might sometimes be described as, in one word, slip- 
shod ; while, on the other hand, the matter, though 
frequently showing traces of the author's constitu- 
tional habit of inaccuracy, is—on the whole—an 
interesting addition to popular knowledge, a valuable 
correction of popular error. We speak with more 
particular reference to the chapters which give the 
title to the volume, for the case of Antonio Perez, 
“unsolved historical riddle” as it is, is little known 
or little cared for except by historical students ; the 
Life of Saint Theresa will be new to most English- 
men, except those of the Catholic Church, who will 
refuse to read it, not having any desire to see what 
“a Protestant ” has to say on such a subject ; and the 
suppression of the Templars, a story of medizval lying 
and cruelty, interesting as it undoubtedly is, does not 
appeal to national sentiment in the same way as does 
the story of the Armada. To the public at large, it 
is by this story that the book will be known ; and 
we may therefore say that Professor Froude has 
done good service in bringing clearly before it the 
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condition of the Spanish fleet, the incompetence of 
the Spanish commander, the details of the Spanish 
equipment, the incidents of the campaign from a 
Spanish point of view, as published from the original 
documents, a few years ago, in “ La Armada Invenci- 
ble,” by Captain Cesireo Fernandez Duro, of the 
Spanish Navy. 

From the time of Queen Elizabeth downwards, it 
has been very much the custom in this country to 
describe the Spanish ships as stupendous in their 
size and armament, perfect in their equipment, 
plenteously—even lavishly—supplied with stores, 
provisions, and ammunition. Against sucha enemy, 
it is implied, no force that England could have col- 
lected would have availed anything; and as the case 
stood, the English ships were contemptible in size 
and in guns, and were deficient in the ordinary 
necessaries not only of war, but of life. But heaven 
stood our friend, it shattered the Spanish fleet 
by a timely storm, and drove it to its destruction on 
the rocks of the Shetland Isles or the iron-bound 
coast of Ireland. This has been and is the popular 
legend, sanctioned by the contemporary medals 
bearing such mottoes as Flavit et dissipati sunt, or 
Difjlo et dissipo, with the name of Jehovah, or simply 
Ventorum Ludibrium; and has been put forward as 
a ground for perfect self-confidence in the future 
and for all time. Nay, so firmly has it been impressed 
on the public mind that when, on the occasion of its 
tercentenary, four years ago,a subscription was raised 
to erect a monument at Plymouth in commemoration 
of our great victory, it was found necessary, as a 
financial measure, to yield to the popular prejudice, 
and to place on the memorial the inscription “ He 
blew with His winds and they were scattered.” 

Of course, naval men have known all along that 
such an account will not “ hold water” ; that, some- 
where or other there was a flaw in the argument, 
just as there is in the schoolboy proof that 0=2; and 
though, except as a matter of curiosity, they did not 
care much about the nature of the particular flaw, it 
was for practical purposes quite enough to know that 
the English ships, if smaller, were more weatherly 
and were more skilfully manceuvred; and that there 
was no storm till the Spaniards had been fairly 
beaten by the English, and had been chased away 
to the north in headlong flight. It was therefore 
quite evident that, whatever the size, armament, 
and equipment of the Spanish ships, the English 
were superior in the requirements of battle; but 
until the publication of “ La Armada Invencible” it 
was not fully understood, even by professional 
students, in what their superiority consisted. The 
story which Captain Fernandez Duro has been 
telling the Spaniards is what Professor Froude now 
tells us in language which will be read and listened 
to by all Englishmen. Inaccuracies there are, of 
course ; but, in the words of the old song, “he that 
buys land buys many stones;” and we must take 
Mr. Froude as nature and education have made him. 
But he does show, in a way that we can all under- 
stand and will remember, that the larger Spanish 
ships were of the same size as the larger English; 
and though there were more of them, their guns 
were smaller and fewer, and the men unpractised in 
the working of them; that their stock of ammunition 
was altogether inadequate; the ships were badly 
found, the provisions were putrid, and the water- 
casks leaky. 

“The Armada,” says Mr. Froude, “was sur- 
rounded by a halo of devout imagination which 
seemed to paralyse all ordinary sense. . . . The’ 
contractors had cheated as audaciously as if they 
had been mere heretics.” There was thus no ex- 
ception to the recognised rule. Providence helped 
those who could help themselves, and was virtually 
on the side of the big battalions. The English won 
because they had better ships, better guns, better 
Seamen, better gunners, better commanders; and 
against these material advantages, the equal courage, 
nobility, and piety of the Spaniards strove in vain. 
This is the lesson of the English victory, of the 


Spanish disaster, and Mr. Froude deserves our 
thanks for laying it so clearly before us. 


NEW PICTURES OF OLD PALESTINE. 


JERUSALEM: ITS History anp Horr. By Mrs. Oliphant. London: 
Maemillan & Co, 


Amone THE Praces. <A Pilgrimage through Palestine. 
By James Kean, M.A., B.D. Illustrated. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 


As the grains of sand upon its own sea-shore for 
number are the books on Palestine poured forth 
from our printing presses, many of them only to be 
covered over and swept away by the sea of oblivion, 
for few indeed are the rocks that are strong enough 
to stand against the stress of its waves. Yet sucha 
rock, if we mistake not, Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Jerusalem” 
is destined to prove, for its author is no tyro, and 
brings many valuable qualifications to her great 
task, not the least of which is to have personally 
visited the city which forms her theme. She is, 
moreover, gifted in large measure with the imagin- 
ative faculty which, joined to the pen of a ready 
writer, enables her to realise for herself, and to cause 
her readers to realise with her, as living realities, the 
men and women of the Bible, and the scenes amidst 
which they moved. The intensity of her dramatic 
feeling blinds her, it is true, to the results of modern 
criticism; but her faith is of such absolutely childlike 
simplicity, that many who have eaten to the full of 
the tree of knowledge will feel their wisdom hardly 
bought with the loss of her utter guilelessness, 

For Mrs, Oliphant the history of the great nations 
of the remote past has no existence outside the 
Pentateuch, which she considers to have come 
straight from the hand of Moses, and to be far older 
in date than any other writing on papyrus or 
inscription upon stone now extant. The Jewish 
nation is to her “ the only one on earth which can 
claim any historical connection with times beyond 
the furthest ken of the science of history.” Little 
wonder is it that she should despise the Greek as 
being “invented, himself and all his works, cen- 
turies later” than the reign of David, when we find 
her telling us that the story of Joseph is prior in 
date to the earliest of the Egyptian records, which 
she brands as consisting solely of “ memorials of 
reigns and conquests,” for her eye has never rested 
on the noble sayings of Ptah-hotep, who fifty cen- 
turies ago enjoined that “ He who has risen from 
obscurity and poverty to greatness and riches must 
not despise his neighbour, but must remember that 
he is only the steward of the good things of God.” 
She speaks of David's inheriting “ tastes and dreams 
of beauty unknown to the desert wanderers of 
Israel, from the older civilisation of the rich Jericho 
and the cities of Moab,” as if the Jewish lawgiver 
trained up at the court of one of the greatest of the 
Pharaohs, and the children of Israel who helped to 
build his mighty palaces and temples, had not been 
brought inte daily contact with a civilisation far 
surpassingany that Moabcould evershow; though the 
early adoption by the latter country of an alphabet 
derived from the Egyptian script, has caused the 
Moabite stone to be of inestimable value in the eyes 
of students of the Bible, as forming a link in the 
history of the Hebrew alphabet, as well as because 
of the testimony borne by its inscription to the truth 
of the Bible record. If Mrs. Oliphant realised this 
she would scarcely speak with such bitter scorn of 
the interest aroused by this monument, which is 
akin to that now being felt for the budget of letters 
in the cuneiform script that were despatched from 
Palestine a hundred years before the Exodus. 
One of these is addressed to his suzerain, the King 
of Egypt, by Ebed-tob, who calls himself the 
divinely appointed priest-king of Jerusalem, and 
who was one of the long line of Kings of Salem 
and Priests of the Most High God, which had reigned 
over the city and surrounding territory ever since 
the days when Abraham held the famous meeting 
with Melchizedek, the echo whereof is heard in that 
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much wrangled-over Psalm cx., in the attribution 
of which to David our author is ably supported by 
the learned Dr. Gifford. 

The history of Jerusalem in this volume only 
reaches from the Royal Psalmist himself to that Son 
of David who was to be “an High Priest for ever 
after the order of Melchizedek,” and is at the highest 
level of excellence in the chapters devoted to the 
romantic story of the Son of Jesse. There is in- 
finite pathos in the delineation of the character of 
the “king who had failed in his mission, the im- 
passioned and despairing soul whose hate against 
David was so much made up of a still deeper sense of 
his own inadequacy and failure ;” and full justice is 
done to Joab, who, when Solomon was chosen by 
David as his heir, “turned against the master to 
whom he had been so rude an adviser often, but 
always so true a servant.” 

In many graphic touches Mrs. Oliphant brings 
out for us the fact—of which we are so apt to be 
oblivious—that the personages of the Old Testament 
were men and women of like passions with ourselves. 
She is most successful in her vindication of Solomon 
from the inculeation of ultra-pessimistic views in 
Ecclesiastes. We wish we could say the same for 
her account of that monarch’s architectural achieve- 
ments, but perhaps it is not fair to expect a novelist 
to be at the same time an archeologist with the 
most recent conclusions arrived at by learned ex- 
perts at her fingers’ ends. Still, we wonder she 
should mention as a possibility the employment of 
Solomon’s workmen at Palmyra “to form the 
mighty columns and lay the prodigious stones of 
these wonderful temples and palaces,” the earliest of 
which dates from the reign of the Emperor Hadrian, 
who began their erection about A.p. 130. It would 
have been more possible that the huge blocks form- 
ing the lower courses of parts of the wall surrounding 
the Harem area should have been relics of Solomon’s 
Temple, but a minutely careful study of their pecu- 
liarities of dressing had led all the best modern 
authorities to concur in holding them to belong to 
that rebuilding of the Temple by Herod whereof 
Mrs. Oliphant seems to imagine that not a trace 
remains. The signs in red paint discovered in 
Warren’s excavations are not the marks, as she 
states—and as was at one time widely believed—of 
the Pheenician buildings, but mere masons’ marks of 
a later date. 

Though, as we have seen, Mrs. Oliphant is not a 
trustworthy guide in matters of Biblical archeology, 
and though we consider her decidedly narrow in her 
views on Old Testament exegesis, yet with these 
two exceptions her work is a most useful contribu- 
tion to the study of the Bible, especially as her 
standpoint is totally different from that taken by most 
commentators. She makes a startlingly bold use of 
apposite parallels drawn from secular history, and her 
rare powers of discernment enable her to put herself 
in the place of the individual whose history she is 
relating, and by a flash of truly marvellous intuition 
to make us a sharer of his very thoughts. 

In her biography of the Son of David Mrs. 
Oliphant is full of such tender reverence that one 
could have imagined her to have written it, as 
Fra Angelico painted his frescoes of the Crucifixion, 
upon bended knees. It is well that so devout a 
believer should be in favour of the identity of the 
green hill outside the Damascus gate with the true site 
of Calvary. As we gazed upon it the spot seemed to 
us, as to her, tq bear its own witness to having been 
the scene of the Great Renunciation, and its claims 
have lately been confirmed by the discovery of a 
tomb in the immediate vicinity exactly answering to 
the account of the Holy Sepulchre given in the 
Gospels. We believe that Mrs. Oliphant’s statements 
regarding Golgotha and the tomb will carry con- 
viction to the minds of most of her readers, backed 
up as they are by the powerful arguments exhaust- 
ively set forth by Mr. Haskett Smith in the recent 
article in Murray's Magazine to which she refers. 
We do not, however, know what authority she has 


for claiming General Gordon as the discoverer of the 
tomb in question, which, according to the article upon 
it in the Palestine Exploration Quarterly for April, 
was brought to light in 1867. We would fain linger 
over these annals of the Holy City, rendered stil} 
more attractive by the excellent engravings which 
illustrate the text and give an added charm to a 
book whose many merits entitle it to rank as one of 
the standard works on Jerusalem. 

Mr. Kean is so careful an observer, and records so 
faithfully all he has seen, that we should not haye 
hesitated to recommend future pilgrims to Palestine 
to leave their “ Murray” at the bottom of their trunks, 
and trust to Mr. Kean’s sole guidance, were it not 
that his implicit reliance on the monkish traditions 
concerning the sacred localities would cause him to 
lead them sadly astray. We marvel as we read that 
one so shrewd in his reasonings about the affairs of 
which he takes personal cognisance should so com- 
pletely renounce all attempt to reason upon the 
legendary sites, and throw back his mind into 
the passively receptive state expected of a medizyval 
pilgrim. 

He repeats three times over the assertion that the 
Hill of Evil Counsel is so called because on it stood 
Caiaphas’s country house, where Judas agreed to 
the betrayal, the fact being that there is no trace 
extantof the present appellation of thehillearlierthan 
the latter part of the fifteenth century. He speaks 
of the great oak of Mamre as a probable descendant 
of Abraham’s “oaks of Mamre,”’, unaware that the 
proper reading of the word elon (yds) is “ terebinth,” 
and not “oak,” and that in the ‘time of Josephus the 
traditional tree was a large terebinth. It would 
have been well if Mr. Kean had made himself fully 
acquainted with both sides of the argument with 
regard to the site of the Crucifixion. He proclaims 
himself in his preface the champion of the site fixed 
by Helena, but whilst laying great stress on the 
“newly discovered wall of drafted blocks, excluding 
that spot by some eighty or a hundred paces,” which 
renders possible the retention of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre as the place where Christ suffered without 
the gate, he writes as if the knoll of El Heidhemujeh, 
just outside the Damascus Gate of Jerusalem, had been 
adopted by the best modern authorities as the true 
site, simply because “some years ago an American 
started the idea that this hillock, which he declared 
looked to him like a skull, must have been the scene 
of the Crucifixion:” whereas the true argument is 
that there is a considerable value to be attached to 
a consensus of ancient Jewish and Christian tradition 
pointing to the same spot, which in this case has 
located the martyrdom of St. Stephen near the knoll 
in question, which is still known to the Jews as “ the 
Place of Stoning,” and identified by them with the 
place of public execution in use before the siege of 
Titus which is mentioned in the Mishnah, and 
was well known at the time at which the tract 
Sanhedrim was written. The fact of the great 
cemetery of the period ranging from 300 B.c. in the 
first century of the Christian era being situated in 
the immediate neighbourhood of this “Place of a 
Skull,” is an argument in favour of the site, and 
not against it, as Mr. Kean seems to think, more 
especially as this cemetery contains tombs fitted 
with a rolling stone, and in which the body lay in a 
sarcophagus, at whose head and feet the angels 
could sit, as they could not have done where the 
body was thrust into the kokim, or pigeon-hole 
originally used by the Jews. 

We find our author completely at sea with regard 
to those most remarkable colonies of Germans and 
Americans known collectively as “The Temple 
Society.” Mr. Kean met with members of this body 
at Jaffa and Ramleh, and imagines that they came 
to Palestine as forerunners of Jsrael ; the fact being 
that more than twenty years ago they left their 
homes in obedience to what they believed to have 
been a divine call to be in the Holy Land ready to 
receive the Saviour at His speedy Second Advent. 
We have ourselves held much intercourse with the 
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members of the Temple Society both at Jaffa and at 
Haifa, and have been greatly impressed by their 
attitude with regard to this daily expected event ; 
their view being that their Lord desires to find them 
at His coming again, leading the life of diligent 
labour, not of ascetic contemplation. Their intense 
realisation of the nearness of the unseen world seems 
to spur them on to that thoroughness in doing with 
all their might whatever of useful work their hands 
may find to do, which is of itself a prayer and has 
made them a blessing to the land of their sojourn. 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Kean can see 
“but little interest” in the Greek inscription left 
over the south gate of the Great Mosque at 
Damascus, which was formerly part of the By- 
zantine church built 1,400 years ago, and which 
runs: “Thy Kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting 
Kingdom, and Thy Dominion endureth throughout 
all generations.” By supposing the inscription to 
be a mere “ quotation of the words in Daniel,” Mr. 
Kean has lost the deep significance of the uncon- 
scious testimony thus borne by one of the holiest 
shrines of Islamism to the truth of the Christian 
religion, the sacramental chalice of whose most 
sacred rite still remains in bronze upon the east 
door by the side of the texts from the Koran nailed 
on by the Moslem. It is certainly a pity that by his 
habitual use of the pronoun “you,” instead of “I” 
or “ we,” Mr. Kean fathers his own opinions upon 
the reader. This expedient has evidently been 
adopted to carry out the aim announced in the 
preface, of letting “the reader see the country and 
the people with his own eyes” ; but the artifice was 
scarcely needed, for Mr. Kean’s style is so picturesque 
and lively that he sustains our interest throughout, 
and it is a pleasure to a fellow traveller in the Holy 
Land to point out the graphic manner in which he 
has focussed, and as it were taken an instantaneous 
photograph of, many of the salient features of 
Palestine and its inhabitants. The numerous illus- 
trations which adorn the volume are worthy of all 
praise. 


SOUTH AFRICAN ARCHIVES. 


History or Sourn Arnica : 1795—1834. By George McCall Theal. 
London: Sonnenschein. 


ONE of the weary Titan’s most useful habits is never 
to be caught thinking, at any particular moment, of 
more than one portion of the too vast orb of its fate. 
Not very long ago the Canadian Dominion enjoyed 
a brief prominence among the British Colonies; but 
“that bad eminence” was fortunately only a tem- 
porary phenomenon. The strange tales of Mercier 
and Pacaud have passed away, and we may now 
expect that in due course South Africa will again 
make good its claim to the attention of the public, 
possibly in a manner not altogether agreeable to 
the income-tax payer. 

One result of the South African fever has, of 
course, been a flood of prospectuses, maps, pam- 
phlets, and more or less meritorious compilations 
about the new El Dorado. But none of these, nor 
even Lord Randolph Churchill’s letters, have suc- 
ceeded in appreciably disturbing the right of Mr. 
Rider Haggard and Miss Olive Schreiner to the joint 
credit of creating tLe British South Africa of popular 
imagination. Just as Scotland for many thousands 
is still essentially the land of Waverley, so South 
Africa, in many an unsuspecting household, is a 
curious compound of “Jess” and the “Story of an 
African Farm.” 

Mr. Theal’s book is not of this kind, but it will 
not, we are afraid, do much to give these unsus- 
pecting households a more correct vision of their 
South African responsibilities. The Cape Colony is 
now nearly two hundred years old as a settled com- 
munity, and is anxious to have a “serious” history 
of its own. All existing archives in Cape Town have 
accordingly been hunted up, and copyists are hard 
at work at Government expense on the despatches at 


materials Mr. Theal brings a patient devotion and a 
painstaking erudition that are beyond all praise. 
Volume after volume follows at intervals of a few 
years, and patriotic South Africans place these 
handsome books on their shelves with a feeling of 
genuine pride. The Cape Colony has, however, not 
yet produced a historian. Mr. Theal unravels all 
the record, and registers all the events like the 
admirable civil servant that he is, but he fails to 
present his facts in that systematic co-ordination 
which is the surest, as it is the least common, 
evidence of real historical genius. But if Mr. Theal 
does not rise beyond the level of the diligent com- 
piler of memoirs, his work, which is excellently per- 
formed, is part of the necessary preparation for the 
history of English colonisation that a new Froude 
will one day give us. As a history of South Africa 
it is too much encumbered with insignificant detail ; 
it lacks perspective; and, above all, it is dull. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to find a good many 
items of interest in this record of the first forty 
years of the Cape under British rule. Mr. Theal’s 
account of Lord Macartney does not at all bear out 
the description of that “great and good” Governor 
by Sir John Barrow. Some very pretty instances of 
the “dragooning” of local Jacobins are given, which 
must have recalled to these descendants of the 
Huguenots what their forefathers had suffered from 
another power. A strange item in the inventory of 
Government property transferred to the Batavian 
Republic, on the temporary surrender of the Cape 
in 1803, is the parcel of 458 slaves, valued at £30 per 
head. These, when British rule was resumed in 
1806, were gradually sold off to “respectable people 
—especially military officers,’ who wanted cheap 
labour, the market being kept up in the meantime 
by the prohibition of the slave trade in 1807. Mr. 
Theal evidently thinks that the Governors of this 
period were more forceful than enlightened; but 
the little community continued to progress without 
serious check until the widespread ruin caused by 
the passing of the Emancipation Act, with which 
the present volume closes. 


A NORWEGIAN STORY-TELLER. 


Taxes From Two Countries. By Alexander Kielland. Translated by 
William Archer. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co, 


In his well-written and succinct introduction the 
translator claims for Kielland delicacy, humour, 
eminent readableness, simplicity, and crystalline 
clearness of form. There can be no doubt, after 
reading the ten tales in the volume, that one must 
call Kielland an excellent artist ; the only question 
is, is he something more, has he greatness in any 
degree? His gifts are so undeniable that they 
amount to genius of a kind—a genius, in fact, for 
short stories. On the other hand, his qualities have- 
nothing of the intensity that we find invariably in 
the case of a great artist. The point at issue is. 
scarcely the old story of definitions over again. 

Of the ten stories here translated, two, “ The 
Battle of Waterloo,” and “ The Parsonage,” to our 
taste, rank the highest, the latter for its spirit of 
pure poetry, the former for its humorous delinea- 
tion and subtle appreciation of character. ‘ The 
Battle of Waterloo” is indeed a delightfully delicate 
piece of work. The lover Hans and his respectable 
uncle, the invisible Miss Beck and the military 
captain and his daughter, form a quintet in a 
comedy notable for its restraint. “The Parson- 
age” is even simpler in construction, but the 
characters are sketched with no less precision, 
and the central figure, a girl whose life turns 
on the smallest of incidents, is presented with a 
grace that is rare to our literature. In both of these 
stories the reader is struck by their completeness ;. 
in two or three pages, Kielland puts the figures of 
living people before us and the worth of their 
lives, and it is in this respect that he is perhaps 
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Maupassant excepted. Kielland, Mr. Archer tells us, 
studied for a while in Paris, and he seems to have 
succeeded in linking French mastery of form with 
the clear transparent style of most Scandinavians. 
“ Hope’s Clad in April Green,” ‘“ A Good Conscience,” 
“The Fair” and “ Two Friends,” all possess, but in a 
less striking degree, the qualities the translator 
claims for his author, but the selection of “ Withered 
Leaves,” “ Romance and Reality,” and “ Pharaoh,” 
leave us a little in doubt whether the bulk of his 
work has not too many of the limitations which 
pertain to readableness. Withered Leaves” is 
graceful, but is obvious and slight, “ Pharaoh” is 
far too readable and surfacy; and both it and 
* Romance and Reality” have a didactic touch, of 
which there is no mention made in the introduction. 
“The Peat Moor,” we hazard the assertion, will give 
the reader a juster and more exact view of Kielland’s 
essential characteristics, with his point of view and 
consequent limitations, than any of the stories we 
have named. It is clear, original, full of quiet 
humour, a little satirical, and very readable, but it 
is not noticeable for either force or depth. 

To recur to the question of Kielland’s genius, 
Mr. Archer is of opinion that “the natural cast of 
his genius is tragic, almost pessimistic; and that if 
his books do not on the whole appear so sombre as 
those of some other novelists of the modern school, 
it is only because of the extreme alertness of his 
style” (our italics). Pessimistic Kielland may be to 
a large extent, as to be modern in its true literary 
sense is to admit pessimism in part; but can a man’s 
genius be tragic if his style is extremely alert? The 
question may seem strange; but every page of “ The 
Tales of Two Countries” bears witness that Kielland 
deals with the just relations of things and people in 
everyday life, not with the abstractions of situa- 
tions, emotions, and ideas. The genius in tragedy is 
he who reads into a set of characters the tragedy he 
has drawn from his world ; Kielland’s mind appears 
to be impartial, clear, and observant, and not by any 
means preoccupied with the development of situa- 
tions and thoughts powerfully sombre in them- 
selves. That he has devoted much of his attention to 
social matters of a depressing character is one thing— 
it may have arisen through the exigencies of surround- 
ings ; that the bent of his genius is tragic is another. 
His style is clearly the reflection of a spirit keen and 
critical in its glance, but by no means introspective. 
We shall be the better able to come to a conclusion 
when Mr. Archer has translated “ Gift” for us, as we 
trust he will find it practicable to do. “ Elsa, a 
Christmas Story,’ we know, and from it we are led 
to expect that didacticism may prove to be Kielland's 
stumbling-block in his more important work, as 
suburbanism may be said to be Ibsen’s. 

It only remains to say that Mr. Archer’s render- 
ing is so graceful and polished that it is easy to see 
“Tales of Two Countries” is a translation—for no 
English author writes in so crisp and lucid a style as 
Kielland, and few make so sure of the effect they 
aim at, whatever the relative value of their effects 
may be. 


MR. MALLOCK’S NEW NOVEL. 


A Human Document. By W. H. Mallock. Three vols. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 


WHAT, it may occur to some readers to ask, 
became of My. Mallock’s brilliance after he had 
written “The New Republic”? Those who read “A 
Human Document” will be able toa certain negative 
extent to answer the question; they will at any rate 
be sure that the author’s brilliance has not found 
its way into these three heavy volumes. To call 
a novel “A Human Document” is to be ambitious; 
to write such a preface as Mr. Mallock has written 
is to be presumptuous. “This book is true 
to life,” says Mr. Mallock blandly; “its various 
details are not only true individually, but form 
collectively a true representation of life.” This in- 
sufferable piece of assurance is not justified by the 


book itself. Mr. Mallock is willing to allow that 
selection counts for something; yet he has been 
unable to see that his own selection is faulty. He 
includes details that are not significant ; and, on the 


- other hand, he often gives a vague and inadequate 


representation of a scene. Mr. Mallock’s analysis of 
character is good—in the case of the heroine very 
good—but it is not masterly. Possibly, as he says, 


the “Countess Z——” asked him to compile this 


story from a sentimentalist’s scrapbook, and possibly 
the contents of that scrapbook were genuine. But 
all that is entirely beside the point. A human 
document must be one of two things. One of 
these is less, from the literary standpoint, than 
Mr. Mallock’s book; the other is, from every 
standpoint, very much more. The one, in short, 
may have neither the literary form nor the literary 
merit. The ill-kept diary of an ungrammatical 
schoolgirl may be a human document. But if we 
do have the literary form, we must also have the 
literary merit in the very highest degree, if the 
result is to have any claim to be considered a human 
document. Here the form is literary, but the merit 
is not very high. Mr. Mallock is aware that his 
book may be considered immoral, although he him- 
self does not think so. On the whole the intention 
of the story seems, perhaps, to be slightly immoral ; 
it seems to be showing that under certain circum- 
stances adultery is not altogether bad. But we should 
think it improbable that it would do much actual 
harm, because it never takes a very strong grip 
of the reader; it forces him to no beliefs; it has, 
indeed, but little force of any kind. It is not 
probable that this objection to the book will be 
seriously raised; nor need Mr. Mallock have de- 
fended himself for having observed “that good 
and evil fortune do not follow, in any invariable 
way, on what moralists classify as good and evil 
conduct,” and for having written accordingly. The 
observation has, we believe, been made before; its 
expression might be considered a platitude; and 
Mr. Mallock is by no means the first author who has 
neglected the conventional claims of romantic justice. 

The hero of the novel had an ability for finance, 
which met with high approval from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; his ability as a poet seems also to 
have been undoubted. A criticism of the poetry 
rather than of the finance would be better suited to 
a review; but we have an opportunity to quote, 
and to leave the criticism to the reader : 

“ For learn this secret : ’tis to us allowed 

To make a silver lining to our cloud ; 

And we will turn the dark to daylight by 

That one clear lamp—our own fidelity, 

You will be faithful—will you? This 1 know, 

I shall not leave you till you make me go.” 
But they tempt the reviewer into a little imitation, 
if Mr. Mallock will pardon this form of flattery : 

Tn writing verses ’tis to man allowed 

To speak of ‘ silver lining to the cloud’ ; 

No law forbids conventionality, 

Nor stops a bard from ending lines with “ by”; 

Do these lines scan—now, do they ? This I know, 

I wouldn’t leave them till I made them go. 

However, we would not do Mr. Mallock less than 
justice. Some of the verses in these volumes have 
delicate feeling, and are neatly written. The hero, 
who is supposed to be responsible for their author- 
ship, was not only a poet with an ability for finance; 
he had in him the makings of a complete prig, 
and he at times harboured thoughts indicating 
that curious thing which is social ambition in 
ourselves and snobbishness in others. He felt that 
he ought to be a personage; he pictured to himself 
his great state when he had become a personage. 
But to the gods it seemed otherwise; the hero met 
the heroine, Mrs. Schilizzi. It is in the story of their 
guilty love-affair that Mr. Mallock is at his best, 
showing real insight into human motives, and 
depicting with great skill the course of passion in 
two dissimilar natures. We need not say what 
the hero was now, but he was not a personage; 
some readers may have ceased to think him at all 
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heroic. Mr. Mallock is ready to recover our sym- 
pathies. The hero meets with the heroine’s husband 
—he had met him, without knowing who he was, 
long before in a train. The husband falls ill with 
diphtheria, and is attended by a doctor whom also 
the hero had met in the same train. Diphtheria is 
the hero’s chance. It may happen that a man may, 
at the risk of his own life, save the life of one who is 
dying of diphtheria. Just as surely as the banks 
of fiction always break, and the lifeboats of fiction 
never put out without one volunteer, and the elections 
of fiction are always closely contested, the diphtheria 
of fiction is accompanied by the noble act of self- 
sacrifice. The hero risks his own life for the man 
whom he has wronged. We would carry the story no 
further ; but if this book be in truth a human docu- 
ment, then real life is far more like to average fiction 
than we had ever supposed. We have not denied its 
merits; but Mr. Mallock has claimed more for it 
than we can possibly allow. He has offered us an 
unconventional mean between Miss Charlotte Yonge 
and Zola; and we find it neither very satisfactory 
nor strikingly unconventional. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE Cosmopolitan has long excelled in all the 
features that have made the popularity in this 
country of the Century, Harper's, and Scribner's 
magazines. It would be difficult to say why it has 
not hitherto had the same hold on the English public 
as its transatlantic contemporaries; but now that 
Mr. W. D. Howells, a man whom we English like, 
because he is opinionative and “ game,” has taken 
the helm, the Cosmopolitan may be expected to rival 
in popularity, as it already does in quality, the 
other American picture-book magazines. With the 
exception of Scribner’s, which has always been con- 
ducted with some ideas of restraint and proportion, 
these American monthlies owe their popularity, after 
their illustrations, to the encyclopedic nature of their 
contents. To many they are unreadable: the closely 
printed double columns, the marine-store variety 
of matter, and the lavish illustration, all significant 
of competition tuned up far above concert pitch, 
make the critic, as well as the dilettante, inapprecia- 
tive. By the time the illustrations have been looked 
through in any of these three magazines—we have 
already excepted Scribner’s—a receptive mind is tired, 
if not drunk as with mixed liquors. For example, 
the dozen portraits of the De Medici in The Cos- 
mopolitan are sufficient for a forenoon’s medita- 
tion. But who can give half a day to the pictures of 
one article ? The most leisured reader cannot afford 
to overtake fewer than three magazines in a fore- 
noon. Happy are those who never read magazines 
at all! We have in England a model picture-book 
magazine, the English Illustrated. It is not too big, 
its contents are specialised, and it appeals to a 
definite public. The Century, &c., wishing to be all 
things to all men, often find themselves, like “ every- 
body’s body,” taken from the study to the nursery 
and left there. 

The Forum, the Arena, and the North American 
Review, are but little read in this country; probably 
we cannot stomach more than one magazine of the 
style of the Nineteenth Century. The idea of getting 
well-known or representative people of some literary 
capacity—and often of great literary incapacity—to 
write more or less ignorantly upon subjects interest- 
ing to the public, was long known to be very valid 
commercially: it remained for Mr. Knowles to perfect 
it and apply it systematically. We owe him many 
delightful half-hours spent over the ingenuous con- 
tributions of quite ridiculous people suddenly asked to 
take themselves and a subject seriously, and who at 
once, as if by magic, discover that the sole requisite 
for the composition of an article is an editor’s invita- 
tion to prepare one. “A Butler's Viewof Man-Service,” 
by Mr. John Robinson, is the piéce de resistance of this 
kind for June. “ Yet,” says Mr. Robinson, “this pheno- 
menon ’’—the average man-servant who aspires to the 


proprietorship of an inn or lodging-house—“ finds its 
place about the vanguard of nineteenth century civil- 
isation! How infinitely superior was the manly and 
self-respecting lacquey or major-domo of one hun- 
dred years ago to the servile and obsequious servant of 
modern days!” The lacquey who was cuffed and kicked 
downstairs, and the major-domo who married his 
master’s cast-off mistress! Only Mr. Robinson himself 
could beat these sentences, and he doesit. “But if the 
coarse fare of the Middle Ages” —plenty of roast meat 
—is out of place in our present-day life, there yet 
remains an institution still more fraught with danger. 
I allude to the household beer.” Fitz-Jeames de la 
Pluche is no caricature beside this. There are phrases 
in the passages quoted that ought to be immortal. 
At any rate, we shall be astonished if “ the manly and 
self-respecting lacquey ” does not become a standard 
quotation in conversation and light literature for a 
century. The solemnity of the allusion to the house- 
hold beer would make the fortune of a new humorist. 
The New Review and the Contemporary are dis- 
tinguished this month by contributions from Mr. 
Walter Pater. Inevery page of “ Emerald Uthwart,” 
a man’s whole life is presented at once, so that the 
reading of paragraph after paragraph is like the re- 
peated study closer and more closely still of a por- 
trait painted with import, with passion in every 
stroke and touch. The same plastic art, so wonderful 
in literature, appears in Mr. Pater’s “‘ Lacedszemon.” 
“The Stranger in the House ” (Macmillan), always 


entertaining, is specially good this month. A vision | 


of Sir Robert Peel stalking through the lobbies with- 
out condescending to exchange a word with any 
of his followers is in strange contrast with the habit 
of the modern leader who must make himself uni- 
versally agreeable. We should like to quote in full 
the description of the unruly peers—ancient men 
who insist on coming forward when the Prime 
Minister has risen to speak, and who will not sit 
down until someone has solemnly moved “ that they 
be not heard.” Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s “ Ulster and 
Home Rule” (Nineteenth) is a curious article of 
little weight predicting a wonderful Quaker rebellion 
on the passing of Home Rule. “The Coming Strug- 
gle” (Blackwood) is as dull as Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s 
article is sensational. A brilliant paragraph opens 
“The Gladstonian Secret” (Fortnightly), but the rest 
might as well have been silence. 

Biographical and literary articles are numerous 
and interesting. Alice de Chambrier (Temple Bar), 
a Franco-Swiss poetess who died young, will be a 
new name to most readers. Interesting reminiscences 
of Dean Burgon and Charles Marriott are to be 
found in “ Leaves from a Note-Book” (Macmillan). 
The conclusion of a sermon by the former tickles 
one’s fancy: “ And now, my brethren, having accom- 
panied John into the wilderness, we will leave him 
there till next Sunday.” “The Old English Dramat- 
ists” (Harper’s), a lecture now first published, is 
a gallant cocksure piece of criticism in Lowell’s 
popular manner. Mr. Gladstone’s “ Did Dante Study 
in Oxford?” (Nineteenth) takes from the shelf a 
subject which has been left to gather dust since Sir 
James Lacaita and Dr. Plumptre turned it over. 
“James Anthony Froude” (Literary Opinion) is a 
sympathetic study by Mr. A. Patchett Martin. 

“Reminiscences of St. Petersburg Society” 
(Longmans), by the author of “Baltic Letters,” 
Miss C. M. Yonge’s “Old Woman’s Outlook” 
(Monthly Packet), and Miss Annie Glenney Wilson’s 
“Letter from New Zealand” (Newbery House), show 
what charming gossip women can write. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s “Speech” (Blackwood) and Mr. William 
Canton’s “ New Corn from Old Fields” (Good Words) 
are very pleasant articles dealing with the develop- 
ment and curiosities of language. “The Cave-Men 
of Mentone” (Natural Science), by Mr. A. Vaughan 
Jennings, and “Land of the Living Cliff-Dwellers” 
(Century), by Mr. Frederick Schwatka, may be read 
advantageously together. And so, having accom- 
panied the magazines into the desert, we will leave 
them there till next month. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


OLIVER WENDELL HouMEs says somewhere that it has 
been a favourite idea of his to bring the life of the Old World 
and the New face to face, and Mr. John R. Whitley, who 
originated the ‘“ Four National Exhibitions in London” which 
have added so much to the attractiveness of the capital since 
the year of the Queen’s Jubilee, evidently shares the saime 
opinion. Mr. Whitley, with a touch of pardonable grandi- 
loquence, claims to have fought four battles, and to have done so 
without the loss of a single life. The field on which he has 
triumphed is at Earl’s Court, and the American, Italian, French, 
and German Exhibitions of 1887-91 represent the great enter- 
prises in which he has been engaged, and which illustrate in a 
really impressive way the familiar, if somewhat hackneyed, 
assurance that“ peace hath her victories, no less renowned than 
war.” Not one of the exhibitions at Earl’s Court received any 
subsidy from any Government or corporation ; on the contrary, 
Mr. Whitley and those who were associated with him had to 
combat not a few deep-rooted prejudices, and to disregard man 
dismal predictions of failure, before they brought their self- 
imposed task to a successful issue. Although we hardly think 
that it required a volume of considerably more than five hundred 
pages to chronicle Mr. Whitley’s achievements in bringing to- 
gether in successive pageants the artists, manufacturers, and 
other representative men of the chief nations of the world, Mr. 
Lowe’s narrative—in spite of its obvious per conga, gy hero- 
worship—is interesting and even impressive. He claims, and 
we think with justice, that the great Exhibitions at Earl’s Court 
have not merely provided, during a term of years, instruction 
and pleasure to thousands of English people, but have also done 
rauch to promote the spread of commerce and to hasten the 
trotherhood of nations. The book is illustrated by a number 
«f instantaneous photographs, and its value as a work of refer- 
ence is enhanced by a business-like supplement of more than a 
hundred pages and a capital index. 

“Makers of Modern Thought” is the ambitious title of a 
laborious and well-intentioned but singularly crude and unsatis- 
factory book. Mr. Nasmith at the outset of the work pictures 
Europe at the beginning of the twelfth century as a large 
darkened hall. ‘1 see Roger Bacon enter and place a light in 
one corner of it. I see him followed in slow procession by some 
twenty-eight others, each bearing his peculiar light and deposit- 
ing it in the place selected by himself. I see the hall gradually 
lighting up. I see Newton, the last of the train, solemnly enter 
and deposit his. I see the hall one blaze of light in a.p. 1699.” 
Within that period, what the author of this book terms the 
spiritual evolution of Europe took place, and law, religion, and 
morality made their power felt in modern thought. We cannot 
congratulate Mr. Nasmith on this curious compilation. He 
gives brief biographical sketches—interspersed with comments 
of a more or less critical kind—of men of thought and action 
like Dante, Wickliife, Chaneer, Caxton, Columbus, Luther, 
Loyola, Galileo, Harvey, Descartes, Pascal, Spinoza, Locke, and 
the like; but we cannot say that we are impressed either by the 
facts recorded, or the method in which they are handled. 
Occasionally, as in the case of Descartes, Bacon, and Grotius, 
long extracts are given, whilst the ethics of Spinoza are dealt 
with at length. Mr. Nasmith has accumulated the materials for 
a good book, but he has not mastered the information which he 
has gathered, much less fused the results of his investigations 
into an organic whole. The book, in fact, raises expectations 
which it entirely fails to satisfy. 

Mrs. Fenwick Miller—the biographer of Harriet Martineau 
—offers a little book, called “ In Ladies’ Company,” to those who 
share her own liking for stories of real life in preference to 
fiction. The women who are brought upon the scene are Mary 
‘Seton, the chivalrous friend of Mary Queen of Scots; the 
Duchess de Berri, who is described not merely as a wonderful 
princess, but as a veritable nineteenth-century heroine ; Alison 

Jockburn, one of the lights of Edinburgh society in the eight- 
eenth century ; Fanny Mendelssohn, over whose fate Mrs. Fen- 
wick Miller waxes desperately sentimental; Caroline Herschel ; 
and Ida Pfeiffer. The personality of each of these ladies of 


* Four Nationat EXHIBITIONS IN LONDON, AND THEIR ORGANISER. By 
Charles Lowe, M.A. Portraits and Illustrations, London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. Crown 8vo. 

oF MopERN THOUGHT: OR, HunpRED YEARS’ STRUGGLES 
1200 a.p. to 1699 A.D.) BETWEEN Science, IGNORANCE, AND 
UPERSTITION. By David Nasmith, Q.C., LL.B. Two volumes. 

London and Liverpool: George Philip & Son. Crown 8vo. 

In Lapres’ Company. By Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller, author of 
saa of Harriet Martineau,” ete. London: Ward & Downey. 

mo. 

In Starry Reatus. By Sir Robert S. Ball, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., 
author of ‘‘Starland,’”’ etc. Illustrated. London: Isbister & Co. 
Demy 8vo. 

Tur CotonraL YEAR-Book ror THE YEAR 1892. By A. J. R. Trendell 
C.M.G., with an introduction by J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. Maps 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Royal 8vo. (6s.) 

‘Tue DEVELOPMENT oF Africa: A Srupy In APPLIED GEoGRAPHY. B 
Arthur Silva White. Fourteen maps. Second edition. London an 
Liverpool : George Philip & Son. Demy 8vo. 

Tue RECREATIONS OF A CounTRY Parson. New edition. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co, Demy 8vo. (6d.) 


light and leading is pleasantly conjured up, though the moralis- 
ing asides to the reader weaken the narrative and imperil its 
charm. There is a slightly aggrieved tone about the book, 
which is somewhat embarrassing, and now and then assertions 
like “our sex’s mute inglorious Miltons, Shakespeares, and 
Bacons were smothered under the load of domestic labour,” 
break the monotony and provoke a smile. All down the ages 
there have been quite a respectable number of ladies of whom 
it might have been said “they toil not, neither do they spin,” 
and yet neither Milton’s nor Shakespeare’s laurels have so far 
suffered loss. 

Perhaps no living man has done more to render the study of 
astronomy popular than Sir Robert Ball, and his faculty for 
lucid and attractive exposition makes “In Starry Realms” a 
welcome book. The group of papers which make up the present 
volume have all been contributed within recent years to various 
periodicals, but they have not been allowed to go forth in this 
perinenep form without careful revision; indeed, Sir Robert 
ias_ taken the opportunity afforded by the publication of the 
book to weave these papers on the heat of the sun, the moon’s 
history, the names of the planets, the movements of the stars, 
and kindred subjects, into consecutive union. 

The expansion of England in the present century is brought 
—— home to the mind by the perusal of * ‘lhe Colonial 
ear-Book,” an annual work of reference which, in Mr. Tren- 

dell's hands, is rapidly winning an assured and authoritative 
pcsition. The book may be described as a comprehensive 
gazetteer—bristling with illustrative facts and statisties—of the 
various parts of the British Empire beyond the seas. The 
history, resources, government, and social condition of each of 
our Colonies, dependencies, and protectorates, are clearly set 
forth, so that it is possible at once to trace the growth of the 
Empire as a whole, as well as to gauge the position and prospects 
of any particular settlement under the British flag. Politicians 
and journalists, and all indeed who take a patriotic pride in 
Greater Britain, will find this book to be a veritable encyclopedia, 
and one which is thoroughly abreast of the times. There are a 
number of excellent coloured maps in the volume, and, by way of 
introduction, an elaborate statement of the case for Imperial 
Penny Postage is made by that enthusiastic disciple of Sir 
Rowland Hill—Mr. Henniker Heaton, M.P. It certainly is 
high time—now that the postal surplus amounts to more than 
three millions sterling, and is growing at the rate of a quarter of 
a million a year—that this great se much-needed reform was 
granted. 

There is truth in the view that the awakening of Africa to a 
new life is one of the most significant, and indeed epoch-making, 
events of our time. Africa has now to be reckoned with as a 
factor in international polities, and in the coming century it will 
unquestionably play a great part in the fortunes and destinies of 
most, if not all, of the nationalities of Europe. Mr. Silva White, 
the energetic secretary of the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society, believes that it is already possible to forecast the general 
principles that must, in a greater or less degree, regulate the 
advance of Europe into the Dark Continent; for in the main, 
the African Question is likely to be determined by geographical, 
rather than by political, considerations. The conquest and 
development of the country is bound—at all events, at first—to 
follow the lines of the least physical resistance. The mountains, 
lakes, and rivers—far more than any question of race—will shape 
the pathway of commerce, and fix the points of European colonisa- 
tion. In Mr. White's study in applied geography, “The 
Development of Africa,” the problems which confront civilisation 
and commerce are discussed with admirable clearness, and the 
book—of which a revised and enlarged edition has just ap- 
peared—has distinct value from a scientific point of view. Mr. 
Ravenstein has specially designed a new set of maps for the 
volume, and care has been taken to indicate the progress of 
geographical exploration and political settlement. 

Amongst cheap reprints which have reached us, honourable 
mention is due to “The Recreations of a Country Parson,” a 
breezy and picturesque book which deserves to find its way into 
the hands of many new readers. Messrs. Longmans have done 
well to offer the public such excellent change for sixpence. The 
shrewd, genial face of “ A. K. H. B.” adorns the wrapper of this 
modern development. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE ll, 1892. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made an ill-conditioned speech 
at Birmingham on Tuesday, in which he charged Mr. 
GLADSTONE with “the incredible stupidity ” of stig- 
matising a third of the Irish population as “ fools 
and rogues.” That Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S malice 
should lead him into a gross misrepresentation is 
credible enough. Mr. GLADSTONE's epithets were 
applied not to the majority of his opponents in 
Ulster, but to the brawling section who talk of levy- 
ing war against the authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and of taking Dublin by storm. Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN’S qualifications for wisdom and honesty are 
(1) the assertion that the Ulster Convention will be 
chiefly composed of Liberals and Radicals,and (2) the 
prediction that an Irish Parliament will be “the 
servile institution of ARCHBISHOP WALSH and ARCH- 
BISHOP CROKE.” The Convention is an electioneering 
dodge, on which Tory money is being spent like 
water, and the expected tyranny of ARCHBISHOP 
WALSH is reduced to absurdity by the warning of 
six thousand Nonconformist ministers, elders, and 
deacons in the North of Ireland that Home Rule 
will involve “ the legalised desecration of the Lord’s 
Day.” These Irish Nonconformists will probably 
inform us next that Sunday bands in the London 
parks demonstrate the dominance of Atheism. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S enforcement of the London pro- 
gramme is very obnoxious to the hero of the “ un- 
authorised programme” of 1885. He is in favour of 
all the reforms which are now embodied in the 
Liberal policy. There used to be a politician in 
America whose disposition to hitch himself on to any 
promising movement, without any capacity to help 
it, earned for him the sobriquet of “ Me Too.” Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN deserves the same expressive title for 
the same reason. The trifling drawback to his zeal 
for the London programme is that he is identified 
with a party which will not move a finger to carry 
it out. If London Radicals could be persuaded that 
Lorp SALISBURY wanted to enlarge the powers of 
the County Council, and to unify the Metropolis by 
abolishing the Corporation, “ incredible stupidity” 
would be a good-working phenomenon. 


Lorp ROSEBERY replied on Thursday to the 
Birmingham speech with a caustic irony which be- 
comes all the more effective when the analysis of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S Liberalism is compared with the 
professions at Smethwick. In his second speech 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN proclaimed the superiority 
of a Tory Government to the Liberal Ministry 
of which he was a conspicuous member, de- 
nounced Home Rule as if he had never advo- 
cated it, and sketched a measure of social reform 
which he knows that his Tory allies would never 
look at. All this confirms to the letter Lorp RosgE- 
BERY’S indictment of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S “ recant 
of Liberalism.” Everything this Government has 
done carries the Tory taint. Free Education is not 


* Liberal when divested of popular control, and 


Small Holdings and Allotments, without the 
machinery of compulsion, would have excited Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’'S derision in the days when he was 
not LorD SALISBURY’s platform hack. 


In the comparative calm of English politics, Sm 
WILLIAM HARcoURT'S address at the Oddfellows’ 
banquet at Derby stands out conspicuously among 
the speeches of the week. It is a welcome reminder 
of the merits of that co-operative individualism 
which it is now the fashion (a fashion, by the 
way, borrowed from the bureaucratic Germany 
of a past generation) to contrast, much to its 
disadvantage, with State Socialism. Whatever our 
hopes as to a scheme of Old Age Pensions, it 
will never do to interfere with the great 
Friendly Societies, or to make light of the enormous 
difficulties in the way of a compulsory scheme sup- 
ported out of taxation. Unfortunately this is pre- 
cisely the danger, the inevitable danger, of the 
drawing-room sociology of the day. The cautions 
and limitations of investigators like Mr. CHARLES 
Boots and Mr. FLETCHER MOULTON are easily over- 
looked by the popular mind—especially as a large 
portion of our earnest young sociologists are them- 
selves neither ratepayers nor taxpayers, nor even 
good arithmeticians. 


THE negotiations for a truce between the 
Nationalists and Parnellites appear to make no 
way. Mr. REDMOND and his friends want to be 
left in undisturbed possession of their seats. MR. 
DILLON, on the contrary, proposes an arbitration 
board, which would examine the circumstances of 
every constituency, and allot the seats—a process 
which would certainly reduce the Parnellite section 
to very small proportions. As this prospect is not 
relished by the minority, it looks as if the quarrel 
would be fought out at the polls. This may entail 
the loss of a few seats, but, on the other hand, it will 
afford a striking demonstration of the Home Rule 
strength; for the Unionists are contesting a great 
number of divisions, in which they will be most 
handsomely beaten by both sections of the popular 
party. 


THE discussion of the International Congress of 
Miners revealed the usual differences of opinion as 
to the working of the eight hours’ system. The 
Northumbrian delegates denied that it was possible 
to apply an eight hours’ regulation ‘to the surface 
workers, while the foreign delegates were unable to 
see any difference in this respect between surface 
and underground labour. These debates show that 
the tendency of opinion is towards an optional regu- 
lation on the lines of the resolution passed by the 
Trades Union Congress. 


“THE Trade,” which has always been so important 
a factor in the electoral calculations of the Tory 
party, has this week received a significant warning. 
In the face of the published and uncontradicted 
statement that the Associated Brewers recently sub- 
scribed £100,000 for the protection of their trade 
interests with a view to the coming election, the 
United Kingdom Alliance have taken counsels’ 
opinion as to the legality of certain methods in 
which it might possibly be employed. The opinion, 
signed by Sik CHARLES Russe..L, Mr. R. T. Rew, 
and Mr. AsquiTH, was published on Thursday 
morning. Treating a certain time before the con- 
test, but in view of it, is illegal, and any agent 
—that is, any person whose efforts on tehalf 
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of the candidate are recognised by him—suspected 
of it is liable to indictment. Moreover, a trade 
society, even if non-political, cannot employ paid 
canvassers on behalf of a particular candidate. This 
also would be a corrupt practice. We do not know, 
of course, if it is alleged that acts of the kind 
suggested have been committed, but if so, the courts 
will doubtless afford us some amusement in the dull 
season that will probably follow the elections. The 
Associated Brewers must wish that their liberality 
had not been so extensively advertised. Things are 
not done in this clumsy way in the more advanced 
democracies across the Atlantic. 


It is difficult to decide whether the fresh rumour 
as to EmMIN PaAsua’'s death, published by the Berliner 
Tagblatt, refers to a date subsequent to that of a 
similar rumour two months ago. The two rumours 
have come through different channels. The last we 
heard of EMIN was that he was blind. He and his 
companion, Dr. STUHLMANN, had about a year ago 
left the German State, Bukoba, on the west shore of 
Victoria Nyanza, for the purpose, it was stated, of 
proceeding to Wadelai, where Mr. STANLEY had 
discovered him. It would seem that the expedi- 
tion did not get further than the south shore of 
Albert Nyanza, where at Kavalles the remnant of 
EMIN’speoplehadsettled. Apparently great hardships 
had to be encountered on the return journey. EMIN 
himself, it was stated, had been nearly dead of small- 
pox, and as we have said, had lost his sight. It 
might be a relief to himself, it would certainly be a 
relief to his German friends, if not to the English 
in that part of Africa, if he had really gone to a 
country from which no “relief expedition” could 
ever bring him back. But Emin is hard to kill. He 
ought to have been dead long ago; but he has per- 
sisted in living and troubling his friends and foes 
alike. So it is probable that after all this latest 
rumour of his death is as unfounded as previous 
ones, and that it has only given the untimely Jewish 
Tagblatt occasion to extol the Hebrew EMIN above 
all African explorers, past, present, and to come. 


THE controversy as to the introduction of Kanaka 
labour into Queensland is not at an end yet by any 
means. The forcible memorial of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to Lord Salisbury, 
praying for the disallowance of the Act just passed 
by the Queensland Parliament, points out that the 
experience of some thirty years has shown that the 
efforts of the Imperial Government to regulate the 
traffic have “ entirely failed to prevent the continu- 
ance of a system of fraud, outrage, and murder.” 
Agents speaking well the twenty dialects of the 
New Hebrides cannot possibly be found, and, in 
short, the traffic must beended. Two very important 
arguments, hithertv overlooked, against the Act 
have been put forward in the Times by Sir ARTHUR 
GorRDON, formerly Governor of Fiji: first, that to take 
men away from their villages is to relieve them of 
their communal obligations, and so break up the 
basis of native society; secondly, that Queensland 
has now sole control of a great part of New Guinea, 
in which the traffic was never permitted by the 
Imperial Government before the transfer to that 
of Queensland. Experience in Fiji, SmR ARTHUR 
GORDON tells us, negatives the possibility of avoiding 


' abuses in the traffic; while, as to those labour agents 


whom colonists describe as a kind of ideal Indian 
civilian, he effectively defends the common-sense 
view taken in these columns, as elsewhere, by a quot- 
ation from the letter of Bishop SELWYN, which 
defenders of the traffic have quoted so triumphantly. 


To those who have suffered from the misfortunes 
of the Hull and Barnsley Railway, or even from the 


Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire before it 
proposed to destroy a rural suburb of London, the 
commencement of a new cross-country line will 
occasion a shock of surprise dashed with pity for 
the daring shareholders. However, the Lancashire, 
Derbyshire and East Coast Railway is chiefly a 
landowners’ line, intended to cross the Dukeries and 
open up a better access to the Derbyshire coal-fields. 
Moreover, it is a feeder to the great trunk lines, 
especially to the Great Eastern, and may perhaps, by 
sharing the transit traffic in foreign emigrants to 
America, assist to excite the alarmists on the subject 
of alien immigration. Posterity will doubtless have 
reason to regret the opening up of another coal 
district ; but the railway enterprise of modern times 
lets future generations take care of themselves. 


TuHE failure of the New Oriental Bank, though it 
came as a surprise upon the Stock Exchange, was 
not quite unexpected by the more well-informed. 
The bank was started in the middle of 1884 to keep 
together, if possible, the business of the old Oriental 
Bank, but it never was in high credit. The more 
judicious, indeed, felt that its eagerness to get to- 
gether large deposits, and the high rates it was offer- 
ing for them, were likely to lead it into risky business. 
When the Baring crisis occurred, and alarmist 
rumours spread about the City day after day, 
depositors began to give notice that they would 
withdraw their deposits. Unfortunately, the bank 
had then about five millions sterling of deposits 
bearing about 6 per cent. interest, invested for the 
most part in India, China, Japan, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and Australia, and in every one of those 
countries there were financial difficulties, owing 
partly to the Baring crisis, partly to famine and 
drought, partly to the wide and violent fluctuations 
in silver, partly to the breakdown of speculation. 
The bank found it difficult to realise its investments, 
it incurred numerous bad debts, there were many 
failures amongst its debtors, and altogether its 
losses became serious in magnitude. In the end it 
had to apply to the Bank of England for assistance, 
but without success. On Tuesday afternoon, when 
rumours that its difficulties were reaching a head 
spread upon the Stock Exchange, there was a sharp 
fall in all departments. Next day markets were 
even more depressed, but on Thursday there was 
somewhat of a recovery. The depression on Wed- 
nesday was intensified by the decision of the Portu- 
guese Government not to ratify the arrangement of 
the debt concluded in Paris between its representa- 
tive and delegates from the bondholders. 


THE failure of the New Oriental Bank has had 
but little influence upon the Money Market. There 
has been a slight rise in the rate of discount, but 
very trifling considering all the circumstances. The 
chief sufferers will be the depositors. As yet it is 
impossible to say whether there will be a deficiency, 
and if there is how much it may be. The general 
expectation, however, is that the assets, though they 
are nominally valued at about a million and a half 
in excess of the liabilities, will, when realised, prove 
to be decidedly less. The depositors are for the 
most part Scotch, and not wealthy, and in the north 
of Scotland, more particularly about Dundee, a great 
sensation was excited by the news of the stoppage 
of the Bank. Even if the deposits are paid in full, 
the delay in paying them will be a serious inconveni- 
ence to poor people. The price of silver rose on 
Wednesday to 414d. per oz. The rise was chiefly 
due to speculation in America, where it is expected 
that the Republican Party will be compelled by elec- 
toral exigencies to adopt a policy more favourable to 
silver ; but there was also a better demand for India, 
as the banks desired to strengthen themselves lest 
the Indian markets might be disturbed by the 
announcement of the Oriental Bank’s failure. 
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THE LULL IN THE STORM. 


URING a Bank Holiday, London, at any rate, 
occupies the centre of the political cyclone. 
In the country, crowds of excursionists at Primrose 
League meetings may be stirred by the patriotic 
thunder of Tory oratory and cooled down—meta- 
phorically speaking—by the miscellaneous amuse- 
ments thoughtfully provided by the talent of local 
Conservative amateurs. London goes to the seaside, 
intermits its evening papers, and suspends not only 
its business but its politics. This year, however, 
there has been an apparent lull throughout the 
country too. Members and working politicians have 
utilised the interval to get on with their organisa- 
tion for the struggle which we are all—except, perhaps, 
Mr. Chamberlain—so eager to see terminated. Except 
the preparations for the Ulster Convention next week 
there is little to notice, and the Ulster Convention 
is so extensively advertised that it is beginning to 
lose its impressiveness. Still the curious may note 
one or two circumstances which tend to mar its 
effect. Everybody, except Mr. Chamberlain again, 
has now grasped the fact that the geoeraphical 
Ulster returns a majority of Nationalist members, 
and that hardly any of the Tory minority are, like 
their constituencies, Presbyterians. But the Con- 
vention represents the metaphorical Ulster—the 
Protestant section of the population, who are bound 
together by little save their Protestantism. 
Unfortunately for one of the old plans of the 
Unionists, a Convention is to be held at Dublin on 
the 23rd inst., which is expected to demonstrate the 
existence of a very considerable Ulsterian minority 
in the other three Provinces (we follow the Dublin 
correspondent of the Times, but we thought this was 
evident before). So we need hear no more of the 
“separate treatment of Ulster,” as if the Protest- 
ants of Ireland could be benefited in the predicted 
struggle with the Roman Catholic Church by leaving 
them isolated where it is strongest. Liberals realised 
this long ago. Rddical Unionists hardly seem to do 
so yet. They must now abandon another Unionist 
delusion. Meanwhile, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church has given some of the Presby- 
terian ministers of the South of Ireland a chance 
to protest against turning a religious body into 
a means of political agitation. Presbyterians in 
Ulster may agitate if they like; Presbyterians in 
other parts of Ireland do not care to mix their 
religion with their politics. We could wish the 
“Trish Protestant Nonconformists,” as a body, had 
come to the same decision. 

We cannot attach much value to the manifesto 
of this body which was issued on Wednesday, 
because, like all the protests of the Irish Protestants 
and Unionists that we have seen on this subject, it 
ignores all foreign parallels. More than that: it 
ignores the recent history of Irish Government and 
the aspirations and designs of philosophic Con- 
servatism. The signatories declare that the Irish 
Parliament will be controlled by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy ; that it will tax Protestants for the 
benefit of educational institutions directed by the 
Roman Catholic Church; and that it will, finally, 
establish and endow the Roman Catholic religion. 
Now the latter measure was notoriously favoured by 
superior persons professing a philosophic Con- 
servatism as long ago as 1868—in the Quarterly 
Review, for instance—and as to the former, did not 
Mr. Balfour himself propose to establish a Catholic 
University, and did not an English Parliament for 
some five-and-twenty years vote money to May- 
nooth? An Irish Parliament would be legally 
barred from doing either. Again, in every 
Catholic country, not excluding Ireland, there is a 


strong anti-clerical minority. In Belgium, in Austria, 
in Italy, there is a large party of Catholics who are 
Catholic enough, but emphatically not “clerical” or 
ultramontane. In Ireland the nucleus of such a 
party is present among the so-called Parnellites. 
And there is—what none of these countries have—a 
strong Protestant minority too. Why, then, should 
the Irish Nonconformists be afraid ? 

We expect more political sense than this of Non- 
conformists, in England at any rate. But we have 
necessarily ceased to expect it of Mr. Chamberlain. 
The man who can confound an American State 
Government as party toa civil suit with a County 
Council on its trial under the defunct Irish Local 
Government Bill is not the kind of authority to 
whom we should go for anything outside the 
narrowest sphere of practical politics. But when we 
have subtracted personalities, some curious fiction, 
since effectively dealt with by Lord Rosebery at 
Sutton, and an audacious defence of the legislation 
already accomplished by the Government, there was 
really nothing in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Bir- 
mingham on Tuesday except prophecy based on the 
limited vision of the most limited Ulsterman as to the- 
future of Ulster under a Home Rule Parliament. 


Ulster was to be transferred to foreign allegiance. 


—for this is the meaning underlying the parallel. 
with Heligoland—and perhaps to be forced to — 
the transfer by English troops. “As well might 
France send an army into Alsace to force the natives. 
to accept German nationality.” Quiteso; if it were 
not that the Irish Parliament is to be a statutory 
Parliament with limited functions, subject to the 
control of the Crown. But toMr. Chamberlain, who 
recently confused a State Legislature with its Execu- 
tive, such trifling differences are as nothing. 

Of the rest of his speech, of which the treatment 
of Ulster formed the conclusion, there is little to 
say. If Mr. Chamberlain, like Mr. Goschen in the 
Ashford division on the same evening, chooses to. 
rest the claims of the Government on its past 
services, we are quite ready for him. We remember 
the Sugar Bounties Bill; the Irish Land Purchase 
Act, which is harmless because it is not worked ; 
the Coercion Act, which violated the elementary 
principles of civilised jurisprudence; the fantastic 


Irish Local Government Bill; Mr. Goschen’s finance, 
with its reductions of taxation at the expense of the- 
sinking fund, and its clever but futile devices like- 


the Wheel Tax and the Publicans’ Compensation. 
scheme. The politicians who heard Mr. Chamberlain 
are too shrewd not to know that any democratic 
reform which a Tory Government can pass is due to 
its own weakness and to Radical pressure rather than 
to any innate desire of improvement. And the Radical 
Unionists who represent Birmingham are only too 
ready for absorption. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at. 
Smethwick does not mend matters. He was even 
more irritable; he was conveniently deaf to awkward 
interruptions; and he put forward a most un- 
authorised programme, including Courts of Arbitra- 
tion, an Eight Hours’ Bill, and his scheme of old- 
age pensions, which assuredly no Conservative 
Government will ever touch. At Birmingham he 
opened with a prophecy of victory which the rest of 
his speech tended to destroy. An abusive criticism 
of Mr. Gladstone’s readiness to hear what is to be 


said on the labour question, a still more abusive. 


examination of Lord Rosebery’s recent utterances in 
Birmingham, only heightened the dulness of a speech 
which was not improved by the partisan history and 
the fictitious geography of its close. The speech, by 
the way, congratulated the Unionists on the great, 
improvement in the outlook. Is it that both sides 
are weary of talk, and ready to vote? Or was it 
only a lull in the storm ? 
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THE DECLINE OF DIPLOMACY. 


WO Emperors have met and exchanged pleasant 
T words at Kiel, to the dissatisfaction of the un- 
thinking part of the French people, who hoped much 
from the Russian alliance. A third Emperor has 
been receiving at Buda-Pesth the meed of praise 
which he merits for having, in spite of predictions as 
to the disastrous results of Dualism and Home Rule, 
persevered in the course which he took a quarter of 
a century ago. President Carnot has been delivering 
at Nancy, on the occasion of the University ftes held 
there, speeches marked by quiet confidence in the 
future of the Republic,and bya friendliness, distinctly 
new, towards the prelates of the Catholic Church. 
An Italian Ministry is making what headway it can 
against a hostile Chamber. There are no rumours of 
war, no angry diplomatic missives, no embarrassing 
questions before the world. And yet the situation is 
not without its interest, if only because it enables us 
to see more clearly than is always possible a great 
change coming over the face of the modern world— 
the decay of the action of diplomacy, the entrance 
into the field of foreign politics of forces hitherto 
little marked or despised. There is a close resem- 
blance between the history of internal politics in all 
countries of Europe and the course which foreign 
politics are now taking. The nod of kings once de- 
termined events at home. A little world of governing 
families said what was to be done, and it was done. 
This wasequally true of the foreign relations of Govern- 
ments. They lay in the hollow of the hands of three or 
four diplomatists or specialists, such as Prince Bis- 
marck, M. de Giers, and Baron Beust. Such of us as 
recall the Second Empire must recollect the stir caused 
by the appearance of official publications—some Blue-, 
Yellow-, or Red-Book—believed to reveal diplomatic 
mysteries. A pamphlet supposed to be inspired by 
a diplomatist, a mot attributed to him, was com- 
mented upon by the press of Europe as if it were an 
oracular utterance. This is no longer possible. We 
say so notwithstanding the slight stir caused by 
the pamphlet “ Berlin—Wien—Rom,” attributed 
to Herr Von Echardt; its effect’ is small as com- 
pared with that of the productions of M. de la 
Guérroniére thirty years ago. If our Parliament or 
any other popular assembly ventured to discuss 
questions of foreign politics, it was certain to 
be told that it would only embrvil matters by 
meddling with what belonged to specialists, and this 
snubbing was pretty sure to be quietly taken as a 
matter of course. We are not questioning the value 
of the presence of a sensible. diplomatist in one or two 
capitals. The loss of a specialist such as Sir William 
White can scarcely be overrated. But the importance 
of the class as a whole has distinctly declined, and 
not solely, as is generally supposed, from the free 
use of the telegraph, which has taken out of their 
hands the opportunity for acting decisively without 
consulting the various Foreign Offices. The change is 
deeper and greater than such an explanation accounts 
for; the relations of countries to each other are no 
longer controlled as they once were by diplomatists, 
because the seat of power has changed, and because 
the channels of communication between nations have 
multiplied. There was a time when their chief points 
of contact were solely diplomatic; and by what our 
Ambassador or Foreign Minister said we were judged. 
Now all this is changed: points of contact are infi- 
nite; trade, literature, art, and economic movements 
are of much more consequence in promoting or retard- 
ing amity than diplomatic notes. Visits of represent- 
ative French workmen to England may have almost as 
much to do with the good relations of England and 
France as the offices even of Lord Dufferin and M. 
Waddington. The tone of our literature to the 


American people is much more responsible for the 
maintenance of good relations with the United States 
than anything in the power of Mr. Lincoln. A mark of 
appreciation to an American man of letters—to the late 
Mr. Lowell, for instance—counts for more than the 
ceremonial courtesies or hospitality of diplomatic re- 
presentatives. Weare not undervaluing the power 
of sovereigns to promote peace and goodwill or foment 
strife among nations. But the most despotic of 
them cannot be much more than the mouthpieces 
of national sentiments. The strength of the Triple 
Alliance, so far as it is strong, is the altered state of 
feeling of the people of Germany, Austria, and Italy 
towards each other—the decline of prejudices which 
once made rapprochement impossible. 

The change which we describe is one for the 
better. It must create new securities for peace. 
Even if we do not hold with some followers of Mr. 
Cobden that diplomacy always means mischief- 
making, the limitation of its range of action, the 
freer play given to natural forces, is a gain. We 
might cite as an instance very much in point the 
altered relations of Austria and Hungary. Successive 
Ministries and diplomatists, from the days of Metter- 
nich, endeavoured to regulate by fresh expedients, but 
always in an artificial way, the position of Hungary to 
the Empire, but, on the whole, to no purpose. Each 
new combination might be clever, but it was 
ephemeral, leaving behind it the memory of 
failure, a sense of despair, and a fresh cause 
of irritation. At last—thanks chiefly to the 
influence of Francis Dedk—these artificial expe- 
dients were given up. There was a frank yield- 
ing to the popular will; and, if all has not gone 
smoothly since June, 1867, when Francis Joseph 
was crowned at Buda-Pesth, and the efforts to 
thwart the national spirit ended, the result has 
been better than sanguine observers could have 
hoped. That a speech such as that delivered on 
Wednesday by the Emperor to the deputation from 
the Lower House of the Hungarian Diet should 
be possible; that he should be able to say that 
he cherished “‘a reverential memory of those great 
patriots who twenty-five years ago, and later still, 
were his faithful advisers,” and “bless the'spirit which 
still lived and bore fruits in the country’s glory 
and prosperity ’’—a spirit which once resisted him to 
the death—is the best justification of the policy of 
confidence which involves the curtailmentof the action 
of diplomacy, but promises an ampler and freer growth 
of national life. 


WORKERS IN CONGRESS. 


CERTAIN appositeness of contrast is implied 

in the simultaneous meeting of the congresses 
of our own co-operators and of the international 
miners. The two movements, representing on the 
one hand a peculiarly English organisation of con- 
sumers, and on the other an attempt to blend the 
association of a section of English and foreign pro- 
ducers in the union which the old International 
failed to accomplish, are characteristic of the age 
and of the trend of social progress. The Rochdale 
Congress was something more ; it was historic. Its 
members must have had their minds full of reminis- 
cences of the dingy, ill-lit little room in Toad 
Lane where the co-operative idea first took visible, 
if very humble, proportions. Nearly fifty years later 
co-operation represents a solid body of over a million 
members, who in a single year have increased 
their sales by a matter of five millions sterling, making 
an annual total not far from fifty millions. The 
economy of wages which these transactions represent 
is not to be despised, but perhaps it is aless important 
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factor than the industrial and social training im- 

lied in the management of the co-operative store, 
with its free democratic constitution, and the incen- 
tive to culture contained in its library, as well as in 
the very principle of association. A democracy in 
little, <a with limitations, it obviously is, and 
may possibly remain. The practical mind of 
Miss Beatrice Potter has very rightly seized on 
the failure of the English productive societies, 
with a view of emphasising the success of the 
combination of consumers, linked by the magic 
chain of the “dividend on purchase.” Still 
there is an obvious danger in treating the 
failure of co-operative production, say on such a 
scale as is to-day practised in Ghent, as an in- 
evitable feature of the movement. It is impossi- 
ble to say that while the co-operator buys from 
the ordinary capitalist, and in selling avails himself 
of the services of workers whom he does not admit 
to any share in the benefits of his organisation, the 
whole co-operative ideal is anywhere near realisation. 
It was this feeling which moved the many eloquent 
and sympathetic references to the possibility of new 
and close relations between the forces of trade union- 
ism and co-operation. Mr. Mann appeared to think 
that the union could be placed on a highly practical 
basis. Why should not the co-operator and the trade 
unionist exchange benefits—the one by paying union. 
rates to all his workers, and by dealing only in goods 
bearing a trade union certificate; the other by pur- 
chasing from the co-operative store? It is significant 
that Mr. Mawdsley, a leading unionist of the older 
stamp, practically endorsed Mr. Mann’s suggestion. 
There seems no adequate reason why it should not 
bear fruit. In particular, the working man in London, 
where co-operation has never flourished, has much to 
learn both from the moral and intellectual training 
that co-operation has happily carried with it, and 
from the small domestic economies which the mere 
act of purchase implies. The renaissance of London 
life will not be complete until the co-operative idea 
touches its very disjointed and restless industrial 
world. 

The selection of London for the third meeting of 
the International Miners’ Congress offers another 
interesting study in the progress of working men’s 
politics. International animosities do not appear 
at these meetings. French and German workers 
consult freely together, while the governors of their 
respective countries watch each other sullenly across 
frontiers bristling with guns and fortifications, and 
abstain from every kind of intellectual, social, or 
even formal intercourse. What is entirely healthy 
to witness is the differences of method and tone 
which give a real salt to the miners’ conferences, 
while they are steadily, if very slowly, laying the basis 
of international understandings which may in the end 
prove quite as valuable as commercial treaties, and a 
good deal more stable. On the whole, it is doubtful 
whether anything will come of the idea of an inter- 
national strike for an eight hours’ day. The English 
mining trade is, in one great section, exhausted by 
a protracted struggle, and the increasing success of 
the Parliamentary movement in all countries is 
likely to deprive a scheme for the forcible stoppage 
of the fly-wheel of European industry of its 
vague, and therefore dangerous, attraction. At 
present, indeed, there is not even agreement 
as to what is to constitute the eight hours’ day 
when its necessity has been decreed by strike 
or otherwise. The prevailing opinion is that it 
should be from ask to bank; but the Welsh 
miners appear to favour an eight hours’ hewing at 
the face, a very much more arduous task. On a 
further question the habitual caution of the English 
worker, his fancy for compromises, and his exaspera- 


ting, but, on the whole, useful habit of going for 
one thing at a time, developed itself in characteristic 
fashion. The English miners are not on the whole 
inclined to press for an eight hours’ day for workers 
above the surface. The Continental men prefer the 
sweet simplicity of an all-round eight hours’ limit im- 
posed on the whole mining industry, whether work- 
ing above or below the ground. Probably there is a 
greater solidarity between the workmen’s combin- 
ations in all sections of the mining industry abroad 
than can be said to exist here. But it is clear that 
an Kight Hours Bill for miners is not likely to pass 
the House of Commons unless it is limited to the 
kind of work which appeals most forcibly to the 
feeling that the underground toiler has a special 
claim to a larger allowance of leisure than he enjoys 
to-day. 


MR. BLAINE. 


f tame is something peculiar and even pathetic 

in the fortunes of the American statesman 
who, though more intimately identified than any 
rival with the dominant party in the United States, 
has so far tailed to eh the goal of his ambition. 
Mr. Blaine is the most conspicuous of the Republican 
leaders. He has been Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and twice Secretary of State. 
In domestic politics his associations are such as 
would be described in England as factious and 
corrupt ; in diplomacy he has shown marked ability, 
tinctured with the tricks of what Lord Salisbury 
once called “the pettifogging attorney.” Heisa 
past master of all the arts of party organisation as 
they are practised in the United States, and his 
personal force on the platform is unquestioned. 
With all these. claims to the highest political 
honours of his country, Mr. Blaine has suffered a 
long succession of mortifications. He has seen 
“dark” horses start out of the Republican stable, 
and canter in ahead of him. He has seen a whole 
nation mourn for Garfield, who had not a tithe of his 
political capacity. He has seen a Hayes and a Har- 
rison spring from obscurity and snatch the prize 
which has constantly eluded his grasp. In 1884 his 
great opportunity seemed to have come, and he led 
the Republican party to its first defeat since the 
war. The ties of party are stronger, perhaps, in 
America than in any other democratic country, 
but they were snapped like fiddle-strings by a can- 
didature which seemed to remind the most reputable 
Republicans that they still had characters to lose. 
The name of Blaine stood for the basest elements 
of political organisation, for all the frauds of the 
party “ ticket,” for the most squalid dealings in the 
market of spoils. The revolt of the “ mugwumps ” 
secured the election of Mr. Cleveland, and Mr. Blaine 
was once again a waiter on Providence. It would be 
difficult to say that any great purification of political 
life in America followed his rejection. Mr. Cleve- 
land has a high reputation for integrity, but he 
failed to make any impression on the evil system 
which defies reform. It cannot be maintained that 
Mr. Harrison has proved a heaven-born adminis- 
trator. The most striking feature of his Presidency 
has been the expenditure of some thirty millions 
sterling on a gigantic scheme of pensions—an instru- 
ment of corruption which may be said without 
flattery to surpass anything of the kind which was 
ever attributed to the genius of Mr. Blaine. 

But the manceuvres at Minneapolis seem to show 
that Mr. Blaine is still the sport of destiny. 
There are four other candidates for the Republican 
nomination, and it is on the cards that the “dark” 
horse of tradition may again emerge, and leave 
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Mr. Blaine a lonely tor on thecourse. Besides 
Mr. Harrison, Mr. Alger, and Mr. Reed, there is Mr. 
McKinley to be reckoned with—Mr. McKinley, who 
proclaims that he does not even know what the 
phrase “ tariff reform” may mean. This politician 
is as sage an economist as Lord Salisbury or 
Mr. Howard Vincent, but he is a force in 
the Republican party, in spite of the disquieting 
vicissitudes of his famous tariff, and he may draw 
from the lottery of the ballot the prize which has so 
often cheated Mr. Blaine. If Mr. Harrison should 
be nominated, the blow to his chief opponent would 
be all the more severe because of the circumstances 
in which Mr. Blaine resigned his post of Secretary 
of State. This was the first open challenge which 
he had permitted himself since the delicate operation 
of framing another candidature for the Presidency 
began. For a long while Mr. Blaine regarded the 
White House with cold indifference. He fell ill, and 
the ways of the wirepuller ceased to have any 
interest for him. His communications to the outer 
world were tinged by a gentle melancholy. It was 
an opportune frame of mind for a man who had 


_ suffered so many whips and scorns from outrageous 


fortune. But it appears to have accustomed many 
Republicans to the idea that Mr. Blaine would not 


_ offer himself for nomination at the Convention, and 
_8o his resignation of his office in the Harrison 


‘Cabinet has been denounced as an act of bad faith. 
it is hard that such an imputation should come, as it 
were, from his own household, and it is spiced with 
an injustice which must make Mr. Blaine regard 
human affairs, especially Republican Conventions, as 
inconsequent paradoxes. Under such conditions his 


nomination would be a personal triumph, though in 
the opinion of a very large section of his party it 
-would ensure the repetition of the disaster of eight 
years ago. 


The Democrats can wish for nothing 
better than that Mr. Blaine should once more 
figure in the Presidential lists as the Republican 
champion. The supporters of Mr. Cleveland would 
welcome this as a happy augury for his nomination 
as the Democratic candidate. The ill-repute of 
Mr. Blaine extends beyond the borders of the Union, 
for in this country there is still a lively recollection 
of his campaign rhetoric against England. Inflam- 
matory appeals to Fenianism used to be Mr. Blaine’s 
way of ingratiating himself with the Irish-American 
electors ; though it must be allowed that he never 
said anything worse than Mr. Chamberlain’s libels 
of Irish Roman Catholics, and the evil days when 
votes could be won in American elections by abuse 
of the British Government have long passed away. 
But Mr. Blaine must reap what he has sown, and 


~the harvest of widespread distrust offers a sorry occu- 


pation for his sickle in the evening of a stormy career. 


A NEW FORM OF STATE SOCIALISM. 


ago an amendment was carried 
in the French Chamber to the Savings Bank 
Bill, authorising the Treasury to employ part of the 
savings banks deposits in lending to the local 
authorities in France. The amendment was 
opposed by the Government, and was condemned 
by the committee to which the Bill had been 
referred, but it was carried in the Chamber by a 
large majority. Naturally, people are apprehen- 
sive that serious loss may be inflicted upon the 
Crédit Foncier de France if the amendment be- 
comes law and is acted upon by the Treasury. 
The Crédit Foncier is a land mortgage wet & 
and is hardly second in importance to the Bank 
of France itself. It was established, under the 
Second Empire, in 1852, originally to make loans 


to the landed interest, but gradually it came to be 
employed by the Government in lending to the local 
authorities. Its business has wn enormously, 
and its credit has steadily risen, so that it is now 
one of the greatest banking institutions in the 
world. The bank takes deposits only to a very 
moderate amount, and its capital, of course, is quite 
insufficient to furnish means for the immense busi- 
ness it does; therefore it raises the money for lending 
to the local authorities and to the owners of houses 
and lands by issuing bonds and selling them to the 
investing public. The bonds bear a fixed rate of 
interest, run for a definite time, and are redeemable 
by drawings. Consequently, the Crédit Foncier, 
besides paying the interest, has to lay out every year 
a considerable amount for sinking-fund purposes. 
The bonds it issues are secured by the loans it 
makes itself to the local authorities and to the 
owners of houses and lands. At the end of De- 
cember last the loans made by it to the local 
authorities still outstanding slightly exceeded 46 
millions sterling, and it had communal bonds, 
issued by itself and held by investors, amounting 
to about 414 millions sterling. The total bonds out- 
standing issued by the Crédit Foncier, and secured 
by mortgages on lands and on communal property, 
amounted in round figures to about 120 millions 
sterling; so that the communal bonds somewhat 
exceeded one-third of the bonds for which the Crédit 
Foncier is liable. 

While the bonds issued by the Crédit Foncier 
run for a definite number of years, and are redeem- 
able only by sinking - fund purchases, the loans 
made by it to the local aut‘crities may be repaid 
at any time. Many of those loans were made ten 
or fifteen years ago, when the rate of interest was 
much higher than it is at present; and the fear is 
that if the amendment referred to above becomes 
law, and is acted upon by the Treasury, the local 
authorities may borrow from the Treasury at lower 
rates of interest in order to pay off the loans 
obtained from the Crédit Foncier. If that were 
to happen, the position of the Crédit Foncier 
would become critical indeed. As stated above, 
it has communal bonds outstanding amounting to 
about 414 millions sterling. These bonds cannot be 
repaid when the money comes in from the local 
authorities; the Crédit Foncier will have to go on 
providing the interest and sinking fund. But how 
is it to employ the money repaid to it by the local 
authorities? As the Treasury, by this hypothesis, 
would be competing actively with it, it could not 
hope to lend largely to the local authorities; it is no 
part of its business to do ordinary banking business, 
and it could hardly hope to employ all the money 
repaid in lending to landowners; consequently the 
money returned to it would probably bring in little 
more than 1 per cent., or at the outside 1} per cent., 
while it would have to pay possibly 4} per cent. for 
interest and sinking fund on the outstanding bonds. 
It is clear, therefore, that the loss would be serious 
if this were to happen. The present Government is 
entirely opposed to the amendment, and would hardly 
like to compete with the Crédit Foncier—not only 
because its relations with that great institution are 
intimate and friendly (indeed, the Crédit Foncier is, 
to a large extent, a Government bank), but also 
because any decline in the credit of the Crédit Foncier 
would affect the whole investing public of France. 
As stated above, the Crédit Foncier has issued and 
placed with investors about 120 millions sterling of 
its own bonds. It has agents, chiefly officials of the 
Government, all over France and Algeria, and those 
agents succeeded in placing the bonds with the 
peasantry and small tradespeople of the provincial 
towns. Were the credit of the Crédit Foncier to be 
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affected, investors might become alarmed, the price 
of the bonds might fall heavily, and thus not only 
would loss be inflicted upon the entire saving public, 
but inevitably political feeling would be aroused. 
There would be great indignation that the Govern- 
ment itself had stepped in to injure an institution 
which has always been looked upon as under Gov- 
ernment patronage, and to a large extent guaranteed 
by the Government. On the other hand, it would be 
very difficult indeed for any Government, however 
much it might dislike the law, to refuse to carry it 
out. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment will have influence enough to induce the 
Chamber to reject the amendment ultimately, or else 
that the Senate will refuse to accept it. 

M. Christophle, the governor of the Crédit 
Foncier, has po a meeting of the shareholders to 
consider whether the old bonds issued ten or fifteen 
years ago at higher rates of interest than now 
prevail, can be converted; also to reduce the interest 
to be charged in future to the local authorities ; 
and, further, to ask the Government to exempt the 
bank from the stamp duty, so as to be able to lend 
more cheaply; lastly, the shareholders are to be 
recommended to urge upon the Government that if 
it competes with the Crédit Foncier in the future it 
will take over part of the loss inflicted upon the 
bank. As a matter of course, the resolutions 
submitted by the governor will be adopted 
by the shareholders; and no doubt M. Chris- 
tophle’s chief object in calling the shareholders 
together is to bring home to the members of the 
Chamber the gravity of the course upon which they 
have entered, and to arouse the to 
stronger opposition. It may be asked how it is that 
the Chamber, in spite of the Government and a 
special committee, has adopted an amendment which 
may have such grave economic and political conse- 
quences. ‘The argument put forward in favour of 
the amendment was that at present the Treasury 


is obliged to invest all the deposits it receives from 


the savings banks in French Rentes; that if a war 
or any other great emergency were to arise, and there 
were to be a run upon the savings banks, it would be 
impossible for the Government to raise the money 
in order to repay the deposits; that in attempting 
to do so French Rentes would be depreciated 
ruinously, and, furthermore, the Government itself 
would be disastrously hampered at the very time 
when it would be most incumbent upon it to 
strengthen its credit and to increase its re- 
sources. The argument is a very strong one; 
but it is difficult to see how the position would 
be greatly improved if the Treasury were to lend 
largely to the local authorities, for it would be as 
difficult for the local authorities to repay the Govern- 
ment under the conditions supposed, as it would be 
for the Government itself to sell Rentes. It is 
asserted that the real reason is the unpopularity of 
M. Christophle amongst bankers in Paris, and the 
desire of the bankers to prevent the Government 
from competing with themselves. M. Christophle 
undoubtedly is unpopular. He is a very able man; 
he has raised greatly the credit of the institution 
over which he presides; but he is rather high- 
handed in his measures, and by no means conciliatory 
in his dealings with other banks. It is possible, 
therefore, that the jealousy of the principal bankers 
has something to do with the matter, ere, as 
the amendment was supported by nearly all the 
banking interest in the Chamber. But the influence 
of the Crédit Foncier with the Government is much 
greater than that of the other banks, and it will 
probably be found that M. Christophle will succeed 
in some way or other in defeating, or at all events 
in nullifying, the amendment. 


CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HITSUN week on the Continent, even more 

than among ourselves, is an interval of 
respite from the usual turmoil of politics. And as 
it happens, several anniversaries this year have 
coincided by accident with the Whitsuntide holi- 
days, or come very close to them. The attention of 
Italian politicians, for instance, was diverted from 
the political situation at the end of last week by the 
celebration, at Caprera and elsewhere, even at Nice, 
of the tenth anniversary of Garibaldi’s death. 
Since then the anniversary of Magenta has been 
commemorated ; the King has been enthusiastically 
received during the National Féte at Rome; and 


there has been a formal commemoration of the death. 


of Cavour. The jubilee of the coronation of the 
Emperor of Austria as King of Hungary and the 
restoration of Hungarian nationality has been 
celebrated with the utmost enthusiasm. Those who 
attach great importance to the action of Royal 
personages have been much comforted by the 
betrothal of Princess Marie of Edinburgh to the heir 
to the throne of Roumania, and still more by the 
cordiality of the meeting between the Czar and the 
German Emperor at Kiel; while the sudden appear- 
ance of the Grand Duke Constantine at the students’ 
fétes at Nancy, on Monday afternoon, has reassured 
them as to the maintenance of the European 
equilibrium. But with international politics we 
deal elsewhere. 

These students’ fétes at Nancy have passed off 
brilliantly, unmarred by the slightest indiscretion. 
The Czech students, popularly called the Sokols, were 
met at the frontier by a special deputation, enter- 
tained at Lunéville during a brief halt, and rap- 
turously greeted at Nancy. They returned the 
enthusiasm with interest, made speeches in French 
and Czech, and took occasion, of course, to eulogise 
the Czar as head of the Slavonic race. But as the 
Austrian authorities had interfered with their pre- 
parations for their visit, they could hardly be blamed 
for a little effervescent nationalism. Five extra 
trains brought visitors from Alsace-Lorraine, but 
they behaved with prudence. The visit of the Grand 
Duke Constantine on Monday afternoon, whether 
premeditated or not, was wholly unexpected. He 
was taking the waters at Contrexéville, came over, 
giving half-an-hour’s telegraphic notice, and stayed 
for one hour and twenty minutes. A bouquet in 
Russian colours awaited his arrival. The crowd 
cheered Russia with enthusiasm, in spite of the ill- 
timed appeal of M. Maurice Barrés, the Deputy, 
to alter the character of the manifestation. And 
the French press is happy. 

But the fétes are more interesting in their bearing 
onthe internal conditionof France. There was no anti- 
German demonstration, nor was there a discordant 
note. The Bishop of Verdun took occasion (on Whit- 
Sunday) to leave his see and intercept the President, to 
express his devotion tothe Republic. M.Turinaz, the 
Bishop of Nancy, whose salary has just been suspended 
by the Government, declined an invitation to the 
banquet, but performed the formal duties expected 
of a Bishop on such an occasion with perfect pro- 
priety and excellent taste. 

Forty of the seventy Royalist deputies have 
made a sort of protest against the recent Papal 
Brief requiring Catholics to submit to the Republic, 
reserving their right to hold their own political 
opinions and work for their success. This completes 
the disorganisation of the old anti-Republican party. 
M. de Lamy in the Revue des Deux Mondes advises 
Catholics frankly to accept the Republic and make 
it Catholic. But he thinks that only the next 
generation will do so. 

The rest of the dynamite stolen from Soissy sous 
Etiolles (about 14 kilos) has been discovered buried 
under a railway bridge near Pantin. It would soon 
have exploded from natural causes, as the nitro- 
glycerine was becoming separated from the earth 
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with which it is mixed. The discovery was due to 
indications from the Anarchist Drouet, now in 
custody. He has at any rate probably averted a 
serious railway accident. 

France, or at least Paris, is to have two new fétes 
this year. The Chambers have appointed September 
22nd a national festival, it being the anniversary of 
the proclamation of the first Republic and the 
victory of Valmy ; while the Paris Municipal Council 
propose to celebrate on August 10th the anniversary 
of the taking of the Tuileries—despite the slaughter 
of the Swiss guard, commemorated by the Lion of 
Lucerne. Three national festivals in three months 
is, however, rather a large allowance. : 

Though the General Election in Belgium takes 
place next Tuesday, there is curiously little news so 
far, and little or nothing on which to base pre- 
diction. Both parties seem much divided as to the 
kind of electoral reform they really want. At 
Brussels the various sections of the Liberal party 
have issued a joint list of candidates, the best 
known names on which are General Brialmont, 
M. Graux, and M. Paul Janson. But each section 
arranges for its own meetings. At Antwerp, Liberal 
dissension is so far healed that there are only four 
Liberal candidates for the four seats. An uproarious 
“clerical’ meeting in that city indicates the divisions 
on the other side. At present the Liberals seem 
generally inclined to insist on an educational test, 
and to oppose both universal suffrage and the 
occupation franchise of the Government. At Liége 
there are separate labour candidates. 

Apart from the Imperial meeting, the news from 
Germany is singularly scanty. The talk as to an 
impending reconciliation between Prince Bismarck 
and the Emperor goes on, though the organs of the 
former have met it with an emphatic denial. The 
proposed International Exhibition at Berlin in 1896— 
97 has fallen through—the Government discounten- 
ancing it on the curious ground that many firms 
would find participation in it too severe a strain so 
soon after Chicago. 

In Italy, the debate on the six months’ vote on 
account, demanded by the Ministry, began on 
Thursday. The Budget Committee have reported in 
favour of a vote for one month only, but in spite of 
this serious check, it is thought probable that the 
Ministerial demand will be carried. Signor Giolitti 
is beginning, too, to make a reputation as a Parlia- 
mentary Hand. But the opposition is becoming more 
compact: a dissolution is certain, and the Govern- 
ment is said to be already contemplating an extensive 
displacement of Prefects, in order, of course, that the 
results may not be unduly unfavourable. ; 

The Portuguese Cabinet has declined to ratify 
either the proposed loan or the recent convention 
with the bondholders, with whom, however, a 
temporary arrangement is to be made. 

Our Copenhagen correspondent writes :—“ From 
suppressive to aggressive measures there is but one 
step. Having now for several years gagged the 
Finnish press, which is altogether national and 
patriotic, and kept out such foreign papers as did 
not -please them, the Russian authorities now think 
it is time to make another move—in the same direc- 
tion, of course. Hitherto only persons having Finnish 
citizenship could obtain permission to publish a 
paper in Finland. Now the Governor-General has 
laid a proposal before the Senate according to 
which ‘any subject of the Czar’ should be entitled 
to obtain this permission ; and one or two Russophile 
journals are already talked about.” 

The celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the coronation of the Emperor of Austria as King 
of Hungary has passed off brilliantly. The pro- 
cession—with its bodyguard of splendidly attired 
and mounted Hungarian nobility—the popular fétes, 
the music, especially the Bohemian choir, and the 
religious ceremonies, seem to have made up all that 
a pageant should be. The weather unfortunately was 
not very favourable. The German newspapers of 
Vienna are cordial in their congratulation. In the 


last twenty-five years, they point out, Hungary has 
put off her Asiatic character, and become a member 
of the European family. Scientific agriculture 
has displaced the primitive methods of Eastern 
Europe ; manufacturing industries have arisen ; 
the administration of justice has been reformed ; the 
last vestiges of feudal rule abolished; the country 
has become the granary of Central Europe, and 
may become its vineyard. And the restoration of 
Hungarian freedom is due less to the Austrian 
Government than to the goodwill of the Austrian 
people. Amid these well-deserved congratulations, 
however, we cannot overlook the facts: first, that a 
large minority of Hungarians is frantically anti- 
Austrian; secondly, that a considerable portion of the 
population is distinctly anti-Magyar. Hungary is 
perhaps the least heterogeneous part of the Austrian 
dominions, yet the deputation we referred to last 
week gave a striking example of the diversity of her 
population. 

A congress of Austrian Socialists in session at 
Vienna this week has been occupied chiefly with a 
sectional dispute ending in the expulsion of two 
leaders of the opposition. The terrible mining 
disaster at Przibram was, of course, referred to and 
reported on as proving the ineffectiveness of the 
existing protection to miners under capitalism. (The 
number of deaths in this accident—which in some 
quarters is attributed to an incendiary, but was 
more probably due to the ignition of the woodwork 
by tapers in an underground chapel—is now put at 
332. The Government, to do it justice, has done its 
best to relieve those left destitute.) Two curious 
facts came out at the Congress: one that the Czech 
representatives could not or would not come, so 
that Socialism is hardly yet cosmopolitan in Austria ; 
the second, that the spread of “ Christian Socialist ” 
societies directed by the* clergy in Bohemia is 
seriously interfering with the spread of Social- 
Democracy. Serious floods are reported along the 
Upper Danube. 

We must be content with a bare reference to the 
disaster at Oil City, Pennsylvania, on Sunday last, 
where floods, lightning, and torrents of burning 
petroleum seem to have combined to produce a 
disaster of a kind as yet scarcely paralleled save in the 
visions of poet or prophet. Even a great volcanic 
eruption could hardly match the varied horrors of 
Sunday. With the Presidential Convention we deal 
more fully elsewhere. 

Apparently the insurrection in Matto Grosso is 
coming to an end: at any rate, the insurgent gun- 
boats are said to have submitted to the Brazilian 
Government. There has been prolonged fighting in 
Venezuela of a kind not immediately decisive. The 
position of the Presidential forces is said to be 
critical. 


PRINCE BISMARCK ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


N three hours much may be said. The conversation 
had touched many themes—from Shakespeare to 
the musical glasses. It had travelled from land to 
land, until the whole globe had well-nigh been 
circled. Now it turned into social channels; and on 
questions of present, past, and future Prince Bis- 
marck spoke with the decision, discernment, and 
penetration which are his by virtue of an experience 
of social politics that may in some respects be 
regarded as unique. Other countries have, indeed, 
their social problems to face and challenge and 
master, but Social-Democracy has for a generation 
been a distinctively German phenomenon. 

“But you must not take the number of Socialist 
votes polled in an election as indicating the strength 
of the Socialist party. By no means. The votes 
given for Socialist candidates only denote the 
number of persons who are discontented. Every- 
body who casts his vote for Social-Democracy means 
to say, by doing so, ‘I am discontented, and he 
hopes that by identifying himself with Socialism his 
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lot will be improved. When the Emperor wished to 
convene the Labour Conference, I said to him, 
‘When did your Majesty know a man to be con- 
tented—much less a million?’ No, this discontent 
with one’s condition is natural to man. The desire 
to improve one’s position—to get on—is a desire 
which God has implanted in human nature. And 
so, those who vote for Socialists do so in the hope of 
bettering themselves.” 

And the strength and prospects of Socialism— 
were they a matter for apprehension ? 

“T do not fear Social-Democracy so long as we 
have a firm Government. The danger lies in conced- 
ing every demand that may be made, however un- 
reasonable. But given a Government that knows its 
own mind, and is strong enough to persist in doing 
what it believes to be right, and no more, there need 
be no fear for the future.” 

Industrial insurance is in the air in England. The 
ex-Chancellor’s story of the inception of the German 
Insurance Laws possesses, therefore,a peculiar interest 
for to-day. 

“My idea was to bribe the working classes—or 
shall I say to win them over ?—to regard the State 
as a social institution, existing for their sake and 
interested in their welfare. Something had been 
done in regard to compensation for injuries before I 
introduced the Accident Insurance Law. There was 


_ the old Employers’ Liability Act (Haftp/flichtgesetz), 


but it was unjust and inadequate. I could see my- 
self, in my private capacity, how unfairly this law 
worked. It did,indeed, award workpeople of certain 
classes compensation for injuries sustained under 
fixed circumstances, but their claims entailed endless 
litigation of a costly kind, with the result that the 
claimants seldom got their due. Yet the law was a 
beginning, and, so far as it went, it was worth 
having.” 

And had the three insurance laws fulfilled the 
Prince's expectations ? 

“No, not altogether. They do not quite carry 
out my ideas. They require too mfich from the 
working classes. The Accident Insurance Law has 
been decidedly successful and has done great good— 
of that Iam certain. But the other laws do not go 
far enough. My views were misrepresented by my 
colleagues and subordinates, when I was not able to 
appear in the Reichstag on account of ill-health and 
excessive work, and the laws did not take the form 
I originally intended. My idea was to give the 
working classes help, unless reasons for not so doing 
existed ; but the principle adopted is that of giving 
help where reasons can be shown to exist—and 
these standpoints are very different. I wished, in 
fact, to make the poor law give place to State law: 
instead of holding out to the labourers in old age the 
prospect of poor-relief, | wanted to assure them such 
a@ pension as would allow them to retain their inde- 
pendence to the end of life. I hold that every 
working man has a right to a minimum subsistence, 
and I wished the State to guarantee him this subsist- 
ence by virtue of his being a worker.” 

“And the case of the unemployed? Would a 
working man forfeit his claim to an old-age pension 
if he continued long without occupation ?” 

“No,” said the Prince; “my proposal was that 
every working man should have an inalienable claim 
to an annuity from the ‘State when he reached old 
age or the time of disability (Jnvaliditdét). He should 
not be treated according to his merits. If all his 
deeds and misdeeds from the age of seventeen to 
seventy were to be inquired into, it would be making 
too great a demand upon him. Age and inability to 
work longer were the only conditions I wished to 
impose. Then, too, we have too much bureaucracy 
in the Insurance Laws.” 

“Red tape!” interpolated Lothar Bucher, one 
of the ex-Chancellor’s oldest and staunchest friends, 
who sat on my right while the conversation was 
proceeding, and the speaker assented. 

Alluding to possible developments of State 
insurance, the Prince declared himself favourable 


to handing the entire system of life, sickness, and 
accident insurance over to the State. “It is not 
moral to make profits out of human misfortune. 
MY idea would be either State insurance or insurance 
with a body of responsible men on the mutual 
principle, and in either case no profits should be 
made.” 

I am bound to say that the estimate formed by 
the Prince of the results of his insurance laws agrees 
completely with the verdict of the working classes 
themselves. An official of a large Trade Union belong- 
ing to one of the great industrial towns of Germany 
assured me that, while the sickness insurance law 
causes friction and heart-burning owing to the 
financial obligations of the insured, “the accident 
insurance law is a real blessing. Nobody would 
like it to be repealed. Even the Social-Democrats 
admit that it is doing a grand work.” 

Of old-age insurance it is premature as yet to 
speak conclusively, though it would be a mistake to 
regard the objection taken to unimportant details— 
such as the affixing of stamps to cards—as manifest- 
ing hostility to the law itself, and the institution 
based upon it. A well-known German political 
economist recently expressed to me his opinion of 
the insurance laws in the following words: “I am 
glad that we have got so far, though it might have 
been wiser if we had made haste more slowly.” 

The Prince listened with great interest to a 
statement of the progress made during late months 
on the insurance question in England, and ex- 
perienced surprise that the subject had been taken 
up with so much spirit. 

“But what do the Ministers say?” he asked, 
discriminating at once between a mass of inchoate 
opinion and the deliberate design of responsible 
statesmen. For himself he doubted whether any 
voluntary plan of old-age insurance would succeed 
in attracting the working classes. 

“The principle of contributions by the insured 
defeated my end. For if you make the working 
classes pay, they will rightly or wrongly conclude 
that they are not getting value for their money. 
Besides, a man, before insuring against old age, will 
ask himself if it is any good. Life is so uncertain: 
he may live to the pension age or he may not—it is 
at best a chance—and the odds are so great that 
voluntary self-insurance will never prove seductive 
to the working classes.” 

I asked the Prince if the insurance laws com- 
pleted the measures by which he hoped to conciliate 
the working classes. 

“ Yes, virtually, though I was in favour of further 
extending the system of indirect taxation. I prefer 
indirect to direct taxes. Direct taxes fall hard 
upon the taxpayer. You must pay your ten 
marks or there is a distraint at once—the State 
will not wait. But indirect taxes fall more lightly : 
when you pay, you do not feel it. Moreover, with 
indirect taxes, you tax yourself, to a large extent, 
according to your wish. You arenot compelled to pay 
the tax on brandy: you refrain from drinking brandy 
and so avoid the tax, and yet live comfortably all the 
same.” 

Alluding to the industrial outlook, he observed : 

“The condition of the working classes has 
improved greatly during the last fifty years. I know 
that from my own observation. They are twice as 
well off now as half a century ago. Their clothing 
is better, their food is better, and their homes are 
more comfortable, because they receive higher 
wages. 

“Too much is made of the so-called iron law of 
wages, according to which the wages of the working 
classes are supposed to be pressed down to the level 
of necessary subsistence. Who, however, thinks of 
there being an iron law of profits? And yetis it 
not true that a manufacturer—a _ capitalist—an 
undertaker, call him as you will, has to contend 
against a similar tendency for profits to be cut 
down to the cost of production? If the workman 


complains that his wages keep as near as possible to 
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the level of his actual material wants, has not the 
capitalist an equal right to oppose the downward 
tendency which holds good in his case? He must 
have a sufficient margin of profit or he will not 
invest his capital and incur the risk of doing it.” 

But Prince Bismarck’s sympathies are less with 
the capitalist than the landowner, less with the 
manufacturer than with the agriculturist. This he 
has often said, and now again :— 

“T like the aristocracy, and especially the gentry 
—I mean the country gentlemen who farm their 
own land and live upon it. It is a mistake to do 
anything that might weaken this class. You in 
England have not preserved your agrarian class as 
you should have done. The peasantry is the back- 
bone of a nation.” 

How far was the Prince right in his indictment 
of English apathy on the rural question? Surely he 
laid his finger upon a sore place in our body-politic ? 
Perhaps Germany, too, has her agrarian questions. 
Yet I liked his frankness, for it was not cynical, but 
friendly. Has not Bismarck said that next to his 
own country England has his warmest sympathies ? 

X. 


A DARK PICTURE OF RUSSIAN 


—- 


R. LANIN’S articles, when they appeared in 
the Fortnightly Review between September, 
1889, and the end of 1891, attracted much attention 
for their outspokenness, the brilliant style in which 
they were written, and the intrinsic interest of the 
topics which were discussed in them. Their repro- 
duction at the present time is somewhat specially 
opportune. Much has been written recently with 
the object of showing how much better the treatment 
-of political prisoners in Russia is than is generally 
supposed, and how greatly the Russian Government 
has been maligned. The writer of these papers is an 
Englishman who has lived for many years in the 
country about which he speaks. He is a careful 
-observer ; a scholar; a student of Russian literature 
of the past and present; and fully acquainted with 
the journalistic publications throughout the Empire. 
-He knows the manners and customs, the society and 
people of the great lone land as well as any person 
who is not “ tothe manner born” canknow them. In 
reading his work we find that not nearly the worst 
has been told by Kennan, Stepniak, Kropotkin, or 
Volkhovsky ; that their books and articles are rather 
under-coloured than the reverse; and as for poor 
Mr. De Windt—there are none so blind as those who 
will not see. 
The title of the book is somewhat misleading. 
‘Only nine of its fourteen chapters are devoted to 
characteristics of the Russian people, the remaining 
five treat of “ Prisons,” “Finance,” “The Jews in 
Russia,” “Armenia and Armenian people,” and 
“Finland.” It is at once manifest that these sub- 
jects admit of much more certain treatment than 
those which occupy the greater part of the book. 
Upon the latter, indeed, the writer has accumulated 
great stores of facts, and every chapter bears the 
strongest evidence of careful labour and untiring 
painstaking, and yet the result is not satisfactory. 
The generalisations strike the reader as too sweeping. 
The pictures are all shade without the relief of any 
light. The land is the land of dreadful night to 
which the blessed face of day is unknown. You 
are reminded of those mountain valleys which 
are closed in on every hand by huge cliffs until 
the grandeur of their scenery becomes intoler- 
able gloom, because you can get no peep beyond, no 
glimmer of hope. If the whole Russian people are 
really and altogether as Lanin describes them, what 
future is there for them? “ Low level of morality,” 
“crass ignorance and brutalising superstition,” 
“lying, the idol of society,” “complete absence of 


* Russian Characteristics, By E. B. Lanin. London: Cha & 
Hall, 1892. 
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respect for public or private property,” “ intellectual 
and moral sluggishness,” “ insatiable cupidity,” “ mil- 
lions of men and women wallowing in an ocean of 
moral ooze,” “unbridled debauch and brutish sen- 
suality ”’—these are but a few of the charges brought, 
not against this or that class, but against the whole 
Russian people. True that “the Government is 
responsible for a state of things which every honest 
Russian admits to be a scandalous disgrace to the 
civilised world.” Government boarding-schools are 
hotbeds of vice. ‘Two strongly marked tendencies 
characterise the policy of the governing classes since 
the reign of Ivan the Terrible: one, to keep the bulk 
of the nation as near to the hunger-line as seemed 
consistent with comparative tranquillity, and the 
other, to drive them as close to the verge of idiotcy 
by means of obligatory ignorance and alcoholism as 
was compatible with the continuation of agricultural 
labour.” “The authorities make no secret of their 
conviction that the present political fabric is de- 
pendent for its existence on the continuance of this 
fell disease” (drunkenness), “ nor of their determina- 
tion to foster and develop it.” True that the writer's 
conclusion is that “the Russian people of to-day 
deserve, not contempt for being what they are, but 
subdued admiration for having escaped those truly 
abysmal depths into which most other people would 
have been thrust had they lived under a paternal 
Government whose loving solicitude assumes less fre- 
quently the guise of the tenderness of the Good ° 
Shepherd than of the fiendish egotism of old Count 
Cenci.” But is not the indictment, even granting all 
this, too widely drawn? Is there no other and 
brighter side to the picture? Are there not large 
bodies of religious dissenters who are true and pure, 
a strong leaven of political reformers who are self- 
sacrificing, earnest, and faithful ? 

However much the reader may discount the 
darkness of the picture, it remains the most 
terrible which has been drawn in modern days, and 
nothing can lessen the criminal responsibility of 
the Government. At present those who are most 
severely punished are they who would seek to 
reform the iniquitous condition of things. No 
reader should omit the article on ‘ Prisons,’ which 
is founded “on the authority of facts which will 
pass current with Russians themselves, because 
vouched for by loyal native officials who, occupy- 
ing responsible positions in Siberia, or sent out there 
for the purpose of investigating the subject, have 
devoted years of unremitting labour to the study of 
the prisons, and have drawn up reports, not about 
exceptional instances or “horrors” that occur once 
in a year, or affect only one class of prisoners, but 
about the general working of the entire system.” 
It is to be borne in mind that Mr. Lanin claims to 
write without political bias or personal feeling, and 
the English reader who has been puzzled by conflict- 
ing statements about Russian prisons may fairly 
take this chapter as possessing more of independent 
authority than anything else to which he has ready 
access. 

The chapter on “Armenia and the Armenian 
People” has a special importance for Englishmen 
at the present time. We have heard it advocated 
that, in the interests of humanity and of civilisation, 
Armenia should be encouraged and aided to pass 
into the hands of Russia. But the conduct of the 
Government, of that bitter despotism towards the 
weaker of the Asiatic races which it has absorbed, 
has not been encouraging. The brave Circassian 
people have been improved off the face of the earth. 
Mr. Lanin speaks of “the vanished Circassian 
race.” At the close of the Russo-Turkish war tens 
of thousands of Armenian peasants became subjects 
of the Tsar. They were driven from the land which 
they had made a fertile granary, and which, when 
but a few more years had fled, was devastated by 
cruel and needless famine. To the unbiassed mind 
there is little choice between Russian misgovern- 
ment and Turkish misrule. 


The most fascinating portion of the book is that 
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which describes Finland, “one of the most singular 
countries in Europe, a place scarcely yet quite ready 
for human habitation,” but which the heroism of its 
inhabitants has made a model for lands which, by 
contrast, have been singularly favoured by Nature. 
“A tenth part of Finland is completely under water, 
and about a quarter of the land is composed of 
morasses and bogs;” and “yet, for all this, the 
country has a charm and beauty peculiarly its own, 
not to be matched in Europe, nor to be painted in 
language.” “Constant communion with Nature 
tends to make men democratic, and no people in 
the Old World or the New—not excepting the 
sturdy Norwegians—are more frankly democratic 
than the Finns.” 

They have enjoyed constitutional self-govern- 
ment, and have shown what can be done by free 
men with small opportunities. Finland, in the 
opinion of the author, who has “twice resided in it, 
and paid several shorter visits to it before and since, 
is assuredly the best-governed country in Europe. 
Drunkenness was the bane of Finland, as it was and 
still is the ruin of Russia. But it had always been 
looked upon as a necessary evil engendered by 
climatic conditions, which no amount of legislation 
or voluntary effort could ever completely uproot. 
Stimulants, people maintained, were absolutely in- 
dispensable to the inhabitants of northern countries, 
and it would be as bootless to endeavour to suppress 
drunkenness as to try to abolish large stoves and 
warm fur clothing in winter. The Finnish Diet, 
however, fearlessly tackled the hydra with very 
simple weapons: local option for the country dis- 
tricts, control and restrictive measures for the 
cities, encouragement offered to all societies doing 
battle with intemperance; and the rapid spread of 
education and instruction. The country communes 
used the power vested in them to forbid absolutely 
the sale of alcoholic liquors in the rural districts, the 
first and second transgressions being punished by 
fines and the following by imprisonment. The 
result is the nearest approach to total abstinence 
that has ever yet been made by any country of 
ancient or modern times.” 

The provision for popular education is splendid. 
When shall we find in England primary schools 
which are “model buildings with vast corridors, 
spacious and well-ventilated class-rooms lighted by 
electricity, extensive playgrounds, an immense hall 
for gymnastic exercises in winter, and all the 
orthodox paraphernalia of modern pedagogy”? Then 
this poor country “ whose population is smaller than 
that of many a Russian Government, and less dense 
than European Russia, actually possesses more agri- 
cultural schools than European and Asiatic Russia 
combined ; and agricultural schools constitute but 
one of the numerous categories of technical schools 
opened since 1863.” 

But the whole chapter deserves close and careful 
study. It is well that it should be before the 
civilised world, for there is too much reason to fear 
that the freedom, which has enabled the Finns to 
exalt the valleys, and lay low the mountains, is 
doomed. The Russian Government cannot tolerate 
that this splendid object-lesson in the blessed 
effects of popular control of a country’s affairs 
should be held up so closely before the eyes 
of their own people. False charges are constantly 
being preferred against the Home Rule Government. 
Madame de Novikoff asserts that “Finnish duties 
upon Russian goods are sometimes equivalent to 
the whole value of the latter,” “a deliberate state- 
ment which appeals—and is intended to appeal— 
very strongly to Englishmen with the fear of a semi- 
independent Ireland in their hearts.” But Mr. Lanin 
not only categorically denies the truth of the asser- 
tion, and gives proof of its falsity, but challenges the 
lady or her informant to controvert his statement or 
to name the articles which they had in view when 
the assertion was made. 

“The truth is, that Finland has been fed like one 
of the victims of the Mexican god, Tezcatlipoca, and 


the time is drawing near for the consummation of 
the sacrifice. All true friends of Russia will regret 
that it is taking place by order of the Emperor, who, 
eight years before, took God to witness that he would 
treat the Finns as a free nation, and govern them 
in conformity with their Constitution; and whose 
sweet, insinuating voice is still audible inviting the 
Bulgarians to imitate the Finns, and trust them- 
selves and their country to the disinterested love of 
Russia and the honour bright of the Tsar.” 


ROBERT SPENCE WATSON. 


FROM GREEN BENCHES. 


HERE were but four questions on the paper 
when the House re-assembled on Thursday, 
after its brief recess, and but two of these questions 
were asked. Colonel Nolan, the propounder of this 
small remainder, occupied in solitary state the 
entire front bench below the gangway while he 
waited for half-past three and the end of the dreary 
interval of private business-time —an _ interval 
particularly dreary just then, for no private business 
was doing. Behind the Colonel was a vast waste of 
green, amid which the Member for Peterborough, 
his only companion in that region, sat stony and 
isolated like a rock. Mr. Sidney Gedge, feeling 
the lonesomeness on his own side of the House, had 
crossed the floor and sat in Mr. Gladstone’s place 
chatting back to a Scottish Radical. He was the only 
occupant of the Front Opposition Bench. The 
Speaker looked on in gloomy silence. Out in the 
lobby there were three newspaper men, one Govern- 
ment whip, and two private members. The. news- 
paper men kept to themselves in a group and 
button holed nobody. They did not seem to think 
it worth while. The footsteps of a messenger cross- 
ing from doorway to doorway echoed as if he were 
walking through the aisle of an empty church. 
Such was the forlorn condition of the premises 
when the House met on Thursday for the first of 
the last series of sittings of the dying Parliament. 
There was a little brightening up during the actual 
moments of question-time. The Ministers came in 
and sat in their places, Mr. Balfour, with sun- 
burn on his cheek, looking the better of his 
few days’ holiday. Mr. Gedge was dislodged from 
the Front Opposition Bench by Mr. Morley and 
Mr. Fowler. Mr. Sexton and one or two more 
reinforced Colonel Nolan in the deserted citadel 
below the gangway. But it was only a momentary 
flicker. Questions were no sooner over than the 
sparse company began to vanish, and on Mr. Court- 
ney taking the chair, a million and a half of money 
was voted in the tenth part of a minute without so 
much as a protest from Mr. A. C. Morton, the watch- 
dog of Peterborough. 

If this opening meeting be typical of the spirit in 
which the House means to wind up its affairs, there 
seems no good reason why everything should not be 
got through within the coming fortnight. One does 
not like to prophesy when, so soon as Monday, 
Mr. Balfour is to make his definite statement ; 
but it is only a matter of calculation. Half-a- 
dozen such sittings as that of Thursday, if the 
Government only drops its contentious measures, 
should amply suffice to clear off all the necessary 
business that may be in hand. Add a Parlia- 
mentary week to that to give Ministers room 
to turn round in, and the House of Lords’ oppor- 
tunity to perform its functions of routine, and, 
unless something extraordinary happens, we have 
next Thursday or Friday week as the last day on 
which it ought to be necessary for Parliament 
to sit. Nothing more extraordinary is likely to 
happen than the efforts which the Opposition are 
determined to make to enable the Government to 
get to the country as quickly as possible. The 
Opposition have come back—that is to say, those of 
them who have come back, for the majority have 
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already settled down in their constituencies for the 
campaign, not to return to Westminster till all is 
over—animated with the conviction that the sooner 
the great issue is forced the better. They therefore 
mean to leave the Government no excuse for delay. 
The whole education vote of three millions seven 
hundred thousand pounds was taken in about five 
minutes on Thursday evening without even a state- 
ment from Sir William Hart-Dyke. Whether the 
Government is pleased at being thus so eagerly 
taken at its word remains to be seen. One thing at 
any rate it has had to make up its mind to do. It 
will waste no more time with the elaborate farce of 
debating measures which it has no intention of 
carrying through. Mr. Sexton has neatly forced 
from Mr. Balfour the coy confession that his glorious 
Irish Local Government Bill is henceforward to be 
incontinently dropped. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE UNIONISTS.* 


IBERAL candidates ought to be grateful to 
Mr. Clayden. He has spared them much 
searching of heart and of newspaper files. His new 
volume is a valuable epitome of political events in 
this country for the last six years, and it sets forth 
with moderation, lucidity, and an admirable sense of 
proportion every phase of the impeachment which 
the Liberal party has brought against its opponents 
during that period. The keynote of the history is 
struck in Mr. Clayden’s preface. He has traced 
the career of a Government owing its exist- 
ence to “a group of men sitting on the Opposi- 
tion benches, calling themselves Liberals, but 
voting against the Liberal party, and covering 
a Tory policy with their protecting arms.” Of this 
indictment the Liberal candidate will find abundant 
proof in Mr. Clayden’s succinct and well-ordered 
narrative. He can desire no better stimulus to his 
zeal, or refreshment to his memory, than this story 
of Liberal-Unionism, from the days when it was rich 
in promises of equal laws for England and Ireland, 
to the fateful hour when it wrote hyperbolical 
epitaphs on Mr. Balfour's Bill for safeguarding the 
rights of minorities to control Irish local govern- 
ment. A comprehensive survey of these six years 
discloses nothing more clearly than the complete 
change in the ideas with which the Coalition Govern- 
ment was formed. What is there in common, for 
example, between Mr. Balfour's late lamented Bill and 
Lord Randolph Churchill's authoritative announce- 
ment in 1886 that the object of the Cabinet was “to 
develop the functions of the Irish Board of Works 
and Local Government Board in accordance with Irish 
ideas and desires”? The Government policy meant 
the reconstruction of Dublin Castle, which even Mr. 
T. W. Russell has admitted to be a nest of anomalies. 
Two years later, when he had become a private 
member, Lord Randolph Churchill declared without 
contradiction that the immediate concession of a 
liberal local government to Ireland was “the found- 
ation of the Unionist party.” In 1885, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who now accuses Mr. Gladstone of having 
adopted Home Rule merely to gain the Irish vote, 
declared that the return of eighty-six Nationalists 
was “a very remarkable demonstration,” which de- 
manded from the Liberal party a full acknowledg- 
ment of “the substantial justice” of the Irish plea 
for change inthe administration of their govern- 
ment.” 

That this policy was abandoned in favour of 
unmitigated coercion is an historical fact which 
cannot be challenged. Under the protection of the 
“ group of men sitting on the Opposition benches,” 
the Government took a line which was flatly hostile 
to the course foreshadowed by Lord Randolph 
Churchill. The old Tory idea of attributing every 
Irish evil to pernicious agitation resumed its 


* “England Under the Coalition,”” By P. W. Clayden. T, Fisher 
Unwin. 


ascendency with the benediction of Lord Har- 
tington and Mr. Chamberlain. The Irish people 
were pronounced to be unfit for the responsibilities 
of any form of local government. Agrarian com- 
binations were made illegal, Nationalist members 
were imprisoned wholesale. Under the pretext of re- 
pressing crime, Mr. Balfour suppressed the National 
League, prosecuted Irish newspapers for report- 
ing proclaimed meetings, and entrusted the decision 
of delicate questions of law to half-pay captains, 
who in one case found an Irish member guilty of con- 
spiracy for a speech which was publicly extolled by 
the landlord whom it was solemnly held by the 
Shallows on the bench to have seriously injured. 
Political prisoners were forced to wear prison garb, 
though the lesson of Mr. O’Brien’s breeches is that 
even common criminals in Irish gaols may now wear 
their own clothes. The Government refused to 
revise the judicial rents in view of a great fall of 
prices, and this led the tenantry to combine under 
the Plan of Campaign, which was denounced as the 
most immoral project of modern times by the 
politicians whose fatuous prejudice had created 
it, just as the rejection by the House of 
Lords of the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill in 1880 gave the strongest stimulus to 
the Land League. The tissue of forgeries and lies 
known as “Parnellism and Crime” was deliber- 
ately used by the Unionists to damn thé character 
of the Irish party, and Lord Salisbury openly 
accused Mr. Gladstone of tolerating murder. Now, 
whatever may be said on behalf of the Government 
under each head of this recapitulation, nobody can 
say that the policy which Mr. Clayden describes has 
anything to do with the principle laid down by Lord 
Randolph Churchill as “the foundation of the 
Unionist party.” The case against the Government 
and their allies on the score of apostasy is completely 
made out. If Mr, Chamberlain is right in denouncing 
the Irish members as “ the paid enemies of England” 
who are “accountable to heaven for all the outrage 
and misery in Ireland for the last ten years,” he must 
have been wrong when he declared that the election 
of these men in 1885 was a justification of Ireland’s 
claim to “ substantial justice” at the hands of the 
Liberal party. It is immaterial to inquire on which 
horn of the dilemma the Liberal-Unionists will 
choose to sit. The Liberal candidate will have no 
difficulty in showing that for six years of broken 
pledges the “ group of men sitting on the Opposition 
benches” are responsible to the constituencies. 

If it had no other merit, this volume would be of 
infinite service as an anthology of Unionist speeches. 
Instructive extracts of Salisbury are set off by 
parentheses of Chamberlain. The Liberal candidate 
will find ready to his hand all the “ blazing indiscre- 
tions” of articulate Toryism, from the “twenty 
years of resolute government” down to the parish 
“ circuses” and the incitement to rebellion in Ulster. 
Mr. Clayden has not omitted Mr. Morley’s delightful 
reminiscence of the Prime Minister’s earlier days, 
when he asked whether any educated man could 
possibly learn anything worth knowing from a penny 
paper. The characteristic rhetoric of Lord Salisbury 
is as indispensable to a proper understanding of the 
Coalition as Mr. Chamberlain’s apology for every inde- 
fensible measure. Throughout these pages there 
is a recurrent sentence which contains the whole 
flavour of the Unionist comedy, “But here Mr. 
Chamberlain came to the rescue of the Government.” 
It is even more important to note the occasions 
when the Opposition came to the rescue of the 
country, when the taxpayer was saved from the 
Public-house Endowment Bill and a liability far 
exceeding Mr. Goschen’s remissions of taxation, or 
when Ministers were forced to drop that extra- 
ordinary piece of diplomacy which would have 
excluded cheap sugar from our markets. These 
are services which the Liberal party will supplement 
by ejecting from office the statesman who threatens 
England with the follies of the Wair Trader, and 
Ireland with the perpetuation cf Dublin Castle. 
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THAT ROGUE LATUDE. 


HAT schoolboy has not revelled in Latude’s 

escape from the Bastille? It was in Chambers’s 
excellent Miscellany-volumes that I first met with it, 
when I was little “more than seven.” But your 
precocious boy, who puts all his head and soul into 
such narratives, very soon picks holes even in 
Latude’s ladder—which wasn’t Latude’s, but clever, 
dangerous, crazy, aptly-named Allégre’s, as has of 
late years been discovered, with the aid of sheaves 
of documents in the public libraries of Petersburg 
and Paris (Arsenal and Carnavalet). And there was 
no such person as Latude. The uncommon rogue 
had no name. He was the unfathered child of some 
woman past thirty, and was baptised by the names 
of Jean-Henry merely; and when the Ladder was 
made he went by the name of Danry, composed by 
himself from Henry. 

Nimble Allégre gone raving mad first, and then 
dead, sneak Danry took all the credit of the cele- 
brated rope-ladder—and of all Allégre’s other “ropes” 
and schemes too—showed it by agents all over 
Europe, and wrote and got written by ready 
gazetteers the Memoirs which, as M. Funck- 
Brentano proved well, excellent well, in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes for October, 1889, are “ nothing but 
one tissue of calumnies and lies ’—all bunkum and 
Barnum throughout; and this is the book now just 
republished,* without one syllable as to the true 
facts of the case, in the “Adventure Series.” Here, if 
ever, is the place to quote Cowper’s “Tirocinium ” :— 

‘©*'Twere well with most, if books that could engage 
Their childhood, pleased them at a riper age ; 
The man, approving what had charmed the boy, 
Would die at last in comfort, peace, and joy ; 
And not with curses on his art who stole 
The gem of truth from his unguarded soul.” 

By-the-bye, the latest and best edition of this 
imposture is that of M. Georges Bertin (Paris: Henri 
Vivien, February, 1889), but it only partially dis- 
closed M. Funck-Brentano’s discoveries, made public 
in full four months later, as above. But in 1888, 
Captain Bingham, in his full and entertaining 
compilation “The Bastille” (Chapman & Hall)— 
completed apparently as early as April, 1886—had 
given sufficient particulars, taken from the Bastille 
Archives, to enable anyone, with the naked eye. to 
see how the land lay. And this is an additional 
reason for wondering at the manner in which the 
present volume is introduced to a supposedly inno- 
cent British public. 

This is not the place to give the true long 
minute story of this incorrigible master-cheat and 
his interminable Munchausen lies, with his “ voice 
like thunder, which could be heard all over the 
Bastille,” where he was always, night and day, 
“playing the very devil.” Having made-up the alias 
of Danry (as if d’Henry) out of Henry, he next 
became Dhanry, perhaps by an accident of some 
other pen. Similar slips may account for the further 
names of Daury and Dangers; and he once, out of 
pure “cussedness,” seems to have—somewhat happily 
—at a formal interrogatory, thrown the tribunal the 
name “ Jedor,” which was a dog’s. Then, after one 
of his escapes—for the Bastille was as lax a prison 
as ever had a key turned in it—he began to call him- 
self De Masers d’Aubrespy, Masers being an estate 
near Montagnac (not far from Montpellier) where he 
was pupped, and Jeanneton Aubresby being his 
never-married mother’s name. Next he hears from 
one of the Bastille sentinels. of the death of a 
Colonel Henri Vissec de La Tude, who belonged to 
the same part of the country, and he at once elects 
him his father, and becomes De Masers de La Tude, 
without any one other earthly reason—note how- 
ever the name Henri—but that perpetual craving 
for an alias which has always belonged to the 
dangerous of all classes. So well did he brazen this 
out, that when a royal pension was given him in 


* “The Escapes of Latude and Casanova,” with an introdaction 
by P. Villars. London; T. Fisher Unwin, 1892. 


1784 (five years, recollect, before the fall of the 

ridiculous old Bastille) he was actually named in the 

pension-warrant “Vicomte Masers de La 
de.” 

He had previously been liberated in June, 1777, 
on the mere condition of going home to his parish. 
“Instead of which” (as the venerable legal story 
runs) he, at fifty-two ‘years of age, burst in upon 
some old lady of fortune and frightened her out of a 
large sum of money. Of course he was soon re- 
captured, and this time was rightly put with fellow- 
criminals into the thieves’ prison of Bicétre. When 
he went by the name of Danry, at the age of twenty- 
three, he had trumped up a false claim for losses at 
the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, and his next exploit, a 
year later, was the sending to the Pompadour of the 
celebrated bogus infernal machine ingeniously made 
of those explosive glass toys named Prince Rupert's 
drops, which the French called Batavian tears. This 
was what got him instanter—and serve him right— 
into the Bastille, where he was fed like a fighting- 
cock. All that he suffered in prison was in punish- 
ment for outrageous misbehaviour; and he would 
often have been released before 1777 but for that 
same cause. 

All these modern revelations about this Gascon 
knave (the false Martin Guerre was a Gascon too, 
from near Toulouse) are really interesting. They 
follow upon the completion of the cataloguing of 
the 500,000 Bastille documents, which it has taken 
fifty solid years to arrange; and anyone who 
cares to devote a little leisure to reading and 
contrasting in a dilettante way the authorities I 
have named may -be promised some very pretty 
literary amusement, which may to some extent 
compensate him for having been “ once bit” by the 
rascal, and may make him “twice shy” of similar 
gulleries. Oddly enough, just as I finish writing I 
receive the useful and good-looking Revue Encyclo- 
pédique for June Ist, which happens to contain a 
full-sized facsimile of the lettre de cachet which 
committed Danry, signed by “ Louis,” at Marly, on 
Ist May, 1749. It is supplied from the Arsenal 
Library by M. Funck-Brentano’s capable hand. 

The glorious career of this past-master in sturdy 
roguery was, during the Revolution, prodigious. 
Jade Fortune favours the bold and persevering 
scoundrel sooner than the brave man of honest 
industry, for he’s a bird, a jail-bird, more of her 
own feather. The only question in such a case is: 
Will it last? It lasted in the nameless Jean-Henry’s 
case. This indomitable impostor, perfectly uninjured 


by all his imprisonments—a veritable old Trompe-la- - 


Mort—and enriched by the heirs of the Pompadour, 
by annuities, by subscriptions, by public and private 
folly, died in peace and plenty in Paris on Ist January, 
1805, aged eighty, as Jean-Henry Mazers Latude, and 
was honourably mentioned in the Journal de Paris 
of the fourth of that month. With all his treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils, he played the flute passing 
well—and the Rogue’s March. J. ON. 


FACTS AND IDEAS. 


HE world is strangely accessible to facts. How- 
ever numerous, however intricate they may be, 
there are men in thousands always ready to arrange, 
to classify, and to tabulate, and to discuss them 
adequately so long as the discussion remains within, 
and does not attempt to lean over and look into idea. 
The world works instinctively among facts, carrying 
them to and fro, building them up blindly, labouring 
incessantly and automatically like ants in a nest. 
But the world is strangely inaccessible to ideas. By 
ideas I mean laws and principles of life deduced 
logically from facts. Happy, therefore, is the re- 
porter who carries forward his burden of facts, and 
throws them into the newspaper for the human ants 
to pillage and use according to their blind will. Un- 
happy is he who, having read the inner meaning of 
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